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# 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  STONE. 


Books,  dreams,  are  both  a  world;  and  books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow. 

Wordsworth. 
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Though  the  first  of  the  book,  the  preface  is  usually  the  last 
written,  and  generally  the  last  read, — if,  indeed,  it  be  read  at 
all.  But  the  author  is  supposed  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
this  fact.  The  consequence  is,  that,  wishing  to  appear  de¬ 
cently  well  at  the  outset,  he  labours  upon  the  introduction, 
with  a  view  of  making  it  the  best  part  of  the  work,  until,  in 
most  instances,  he  leaves  it  the  worst.  As  Lord  Byron  some¬ 
where  says — in  poetry,  instead  of  prose,  by-the-way — “  When 
he  would  be  very  fine,  he  knew  not  what  the  mischief  he’d  be 
at.”  I  shall  make  no  effort  in  this  way,  however,  but  speak 
my  exordium  with  all  plainness  and  comparative  brevity. 

If  the  most  wise  and  illustrious  of  ancient  princes  had 
reason  deploringly  to  exclaim,  “  Of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end,”  and  this,  too,  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  if  even  so  late  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  old  father 
Burton  was  made  feelingly  to  sigh  over  “  a  vast  chaos  and 
confusion  of  books,  making  the  eyes  ache  with  reading,  and 
the  fingers  with  turning with  what  unspeakable  amazement 
would  those  excellent  personages  have  looked  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  book-making  epoch  in  the  world’s  history  !  “  And  why 

should  you  add  to  the  number?”  methinks  some  cynical  or 
captious  friend  will  inquire.  My  reply  is  brief :  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  am  “  in  the  humour  on’t.”  Everybody  makes  books 
now-a-days,  and  one  does  not  care  to  be  singular.  And  be¬ 
sides,  where  is  the  harm?  Should  it  contain  no  unsound 
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principles,  or  loose  morality,  no  positive  evil  can  arise  from  it, 
— certainly  nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  a  little  time, — and  if  it 
be  dull  and  stupid,  it  will  be  thrown  aside  ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
nothing  will  be  lost  on  that  score.  One  of  Solomon’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  “  the  making  of  many  books,”  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  which  he  asserts  immediately  afterwards,  that 
“much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.”  But  with  all  his 
wisdom,  the  Hebrew  monarch  seemed  little  aware  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  article  could  be  manufactured  in 
these  latter  days. 

The  two  principal  stories,  “  Mercy  Disborough,”  and  “  The 
Mysterious  Bridal,”  are  intended  as  illustrations  of  New- Eng¬ 
land  character  and  manners,  at  different,  though  somewhat 
distant  periods  of  the  history  of  that  noble  section  of  our 
country.  Those  who  have  studied  the  “Magnolia,  Christi 
Americana''  of  the  learned  and  laborious  Cotton  Mather,  will 
perceive  that  the  author  also  has  looked  into  that  valuable  re¬ 
pository  of  New-England  lore.  It  will  likewise  be  seen  that 
he  has  perused  Stile’s  History  of  the  Regicide  Judges.  That 
most  learned  and  amusing  of  melancholy  writers,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  Burton,  speaking  of  those  who  “  lard  their 
lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others’  works,”  ingeniously  inquires, 
“  If  the  severe  doom  of  Synesius  be  true,  that  it  is  a  greater 
offence  to  steal  dead  men’s  labours  than  their  clothes,  what 
shall  become  of  most  writers  1  Thus  we  weave  the  web  still, 
—twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again, — as  a  good  housewife 
out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers 
wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle 
of  all.  Or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  ’tis  but  some  bauble  or 
toy,  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read.  And 
who  cannot  invent  1  He  must  have  a  barren  wit  that  in  this 
scribbling  age  can  forge  nothing.”  But,  unless  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  portion  of  the  inscription  which  concludes  the 
first  tale,  the  writer  is  conscious  of  having  taken  no  undue 
liberties  with  the  authors  referred  to.  In  regard  to  the  first 
story,  moreover,  it  is  founded  upon  actual  facts,  both  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  regicides,  and  the  trial  for  witchcraft.  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull,  it  is  true,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  denies  that  any 
such  trials  took  place  in  that  colony.  Some  years  since,  how¬ 
ever,  while  searching  the  papers  of  the  old  Wyllps  family,  in 
Hartford,  the  writer  discovered  the  original  records  of  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Mercy  Disborough  and  Goodwife  Claw- 
Bon,  for  that  crime,  including  all  the  testimony,  taken  down 
in  writing,  and  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  the 
course  of  that  trial  the  watery  ordeal  was  actually  resorted  to  • 
and  the  main  points  of  the  testimony  are  embodied  in  the 
tale,  although  the  writer  has  shifted  one  of  the  scenes  from 
Compo  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Fairfield,  to  the  Menunkatuck 
Eiver,  in  Old  Guilford. 

The  Indian  tales  are  chiefly  historical,  and  so  far  true.  The 
longest  of  the  series, — “  The  Mysterious  Bridal,”  is  founded 
upon  an  actual,  an  extraordinary,  and  very  melaneholy  oc¬ 
currence.  It  ends  in  a  mystery,  which  the  friends  of  the 
young  man,  many  of  whom  are  yet  living,  could  never  fathom 
and  which  the  writer,  for  a  very  good  and  sufficient  reason* 
has  not  attempted  to  explain.  A  judicious  friend,  who  did 
the  writer  the  favour  to  look  over  the  MSS.  of  this  story,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  episode  of  the  hero’s  visit  to  Boston,  as  being 
“improbable,”  “A  graduate  of  twenty,”  he  remarked,  “would 
never  have  received  such  attentions,  surely  in  those  days. 
Young  men  knew  their  places,  especially  those  of  the  first 
families.  The  letters  of  young  Talcott,”  continued  our  friend, 
“  would  at  most  have  procured  him  a  few  invitations  to  din¬ 
ner.”  But  the  critic  had  forgotten  that  Talcott  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  youth,  as  heroes  of  romance  must  necessarily  be. 
Our  critical  friend  further  added — “  It  is  evidently  put  in 
merely  to  give  opportunity  to  describe  characters.”  Exactly 
so.  “  But  the  characters  are  too  minute  in  small  particulars. 
The  descriptions  of  dress  put  one  in  mind  of  John  Grimes.” 
Yery  true  ;  but  pray  how  are  people  to  know  what  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  their  forefathers  was,  unless  they  are  told  1  And  who, 
for  instance,  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  excellent  Mr.  J ohn 
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Grimes, — would  our  critic  have  heard  of  him  1 — but  for  the 
traditions  touching  the  adornment  of  his  outward  man,  as 
embodied  and  sung  in  strains  at  once  musical  and  plaintive, 
by  the  Ehode  Island  poet  1 

“  He  had  no  malice  in  his  heart — 

Nor  ruffles  on  his  shirt." 

How  these  are  mere  trifles,  it  is  true;  but  they  help  to  make 
up  the  man,  whereby  we  know  him,  and  are  taught  to  revere 
his  memory. 

As  to  the  title  of  this  volume— the  production  of  occasional 
hours  of  relaxation,  snatched  from  the  demands  of  a  laborious 
profession — the  author  has  chosen  it  exactly  for  its  fitness. 
“It  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,”  says  the  eccentric 
author  more  than  once  spoken  of,  “to  prefix  a  fantastical  title 
to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day 
net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry,  and  stand  gazing,  like  silly 
passengers,  at  an  antic  picture  in  a  painter’s  shop,  that  will 
not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.”  But  not  so  with  the  writer 
hereof.  He  desires  not  to  deceive  the  public,  and  therefore 
tells  them  honestly,  at  the  threshold,  that  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  “  Tales  and  Sketches, — such  as  they  are,”  and  no¬ 
thing  more. 


MERCY  DISBO ROUGH: 


A  TALE  OP  THE  WITCHES.  if 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air.  Shakspeare. 

— — The  night-hag  comes  to  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  all  the  lab’ring  moon 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.  Milton. 

“  Look  yonder !”  exclaimed  the  startled  maiden,  in  a  half 
audible  whisper,  as  she  was  sitting  beside  her  lover,  looking 
carelessly,  and  perhaps  pensively,  from  the  rude  casements  of 
her  father’s  cottage,  upon  a  sweet  little  lake  in  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  The  bosom  of  the  lake  was  partially  illumined  by  the 
beams  of  the  declining  moon,  as  they  played  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  which  but  for  those  silvery  rays  would 
have  left  darkness,  as  of  old,  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep. 

“  Look  at  what  ?”  inquired  the  swain,  as  with  surprise  he 
was  roused  from  his  waking  dream  of  bliss. 

“  Why,  do  you  not  see  it?”  rejoined  the  damsel.  “  Is  it  not 
a  canoe  dancing  lightly  upon  the  waters?  or  is  it  the  shadows 
of  the  tree-tops,  as  their  branches  wave  in  the  breeze  ?” 

“  I  see  nothing,  my  dearest  Mercy,”  replied  the  other — 
“  nothing  but  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  deeper  gloom  under 
the  base  of 'the  mountain.  It  must  verily  be  the  vividness  of 
your  imagination,  my  sweet  roBe  of  Sharon,  that — but  stay  a 
little ;  thou  speakest  truly ; — there  is  indeed  the  shadow  of  a 
light  canoe,  and  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  oar  just  now,  as  some 
of  those  straggling  moon-beams  glanced  upon  it.” 

The  maiden  instinctively  drew  closer  to  his  side.  11  Can  it 
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be  that  the  bloody  salvages,”  she  inquired,  with  a  shudder, 
“  are  again  stealing  upon  this  outermost  tent  of  Israel  1” 

It  cannot  be,  Mercy,”  answered  the  other,  in  a  tone  that 
imparted  to  the  loved  object  at  his  side  a  portion  of  the  con- 
dence  which  he  felt  himself.  “  The  crafty  hath  been  taken 
in  his  own  net;  the  heathen  Miantonimoh,  with  his  Harra- 
gansetts,  has  been  defeated  by  the  noble  Uncas,  and  the 
wicked  chief  hath  himself  suffered  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
Lord,  for  treacherously  shedding  the  blood  of  his  people. 
There  is  therefore  no  danger  of  the  salvages  at  present — for 
it  is  a  long  distance  to  the  land  of  the  bloody  Mohawks;  and 
all  the  others  are  at  peace.” 

Mercy  Disboro'ugh,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maiden  of 
whom  we  jare  speaking,  and  with  whom  the  reader  will  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  in  the  progress  of  our  story — breathed 
a  little  more  freely  at  this  grateful  intelligence  ;  for  the  in¬ 
fant  settlements  had  been  such  frequent  sufferers  from  the 
deadly  irruptions  of  the  Indians,  the  howling  of  the  wolf 
was  not  more  startling  to  the  timid  sheep,  than  the  fell  whoop 
of  the  savages  in  the  ears  of  the  scattered  inhabitants.  Still 
there  was  a  mystery  in  the  shadow  of  the  boat,  which  both 
the  girl  and  her  lover  had  seen,  that  she  would  gladly  have 
had  explained. 

“I  marvel  at  what  it  can  be,”  again  spoke  the  maiden;  “for 
surely  my  father  has  the  only  canoe  upon  the  pond,  and  that 
now  lies  close  under  the  bank,  by  the  cluster  of  alders  yonder. 
But  tell  me,  David,  do  ghosts  and  witches  ever  appear  upon 
the  water  1” 

“  That  is  more  than  I  can  affirm,  my  fair  one,”  replied  the 
other,  “  as  I  have  never  asked  the  godly  Mr.  Whitman  upon 
the  subject.  He  gave  us  a  refreshing  discourse  on  the  last 
Lord’s  day,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  wicked  de¬ 
vices  of  Azazel,*  who,  it  is  even  now  believed,  is  beginning 
to  afflict  some  of  the  precious  elect.  Hot  having  been  to  the 
Thursday  exhortation,  my  heart  panted  after  spiritual  food, 
even  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  as  the 
Psalmist  saith.  But  as  to  this  Azazel,  mortal  man  cannot  tell 

*  When  two  goats  were  offered  unto  the  Lord  (and  only  unto  the  Lord) 
on  the  day  of  expiation,  among  the  ancient  Israelites,  we  read  that  one 
of  them  was  to  fall  by  lot  to  Azazel.  Azazel  cannot  without  some 
hardship  on  the  sense,  be  taken  for  the  name  of  the  goat  itself.  But  it  is 
no  other  than  the  name  of  the  Devil  himself,  as  might  easily  be  proved 
from  the  monuments  of  the  greatest,  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  an¬ 
tiquities - Colton  Mather. 

According  to  Dr.  Gill,  Azazel,  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  Jews,  was  the 
demon  of  the  wilderness  —  of  desolate  places. 
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how  far  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  may  permit  him  to  deal 
with  poor  sinners.” 

“  The  Lord  preserve  his  unworthy  handmaiden,  who  at  best 
is  but  a  poor  eumberer  of  the  ground,”  fervently  ejaculated 
the  damsel.  “  But  there  !  I  perceive  the  shadow  of  the  canoe 
again  as  it  shoots  into  the  cove  beyond  the  farthest  cliff  ! — It 
is  gone.  How,  do  tell  me,  David,  was  that  the  mountain 
ledge  where  the  salvages  once  held  their  pow-wows,  and  burnt 
their  heathen  sacrifices  to  Hobomok,  their  idol-devil?” 

“Ho  doubt  but  the  wicked  salvages  are  great  sorcerers,  and 
have  been  many  times  guilty  of  familiarity  with  Satan.  Hor 
can  I  deny  unto  thee  but  one  of  the  altars  of  Baal  was  erected 
on  that  shelving  cliff  yonder ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  sal¬ 
vages  were  wont  to  dance  around  the  little  pond  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  in  magic  circles,  when  working  their  hellish 
enchantments.” 

“  I  wonder  that  my  father  should  have  chosen  such  a  spot 
whereon  to  erect  his  Ebenezer.  But  he  has  been  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  until  he  is  like  pure  gold,  and  need  fear 
no  evil ; — though  he  forgot  that  his  daughter  is  a  weaker  ves¬ 
sel.  And  do  you  believe,  David,”  continued  the  girl,  mo¬ 
destly  yet  doubtfully  raising  her  eyes ;  “  do  you  really  believe 
that  there  are  witches  in  these  latter  days,  and  that  the  sal¬ 
vages  were  in  rightdown  earnest  visited  by  evil  spirits  on  the 
mountain  there  ?” 

“  Believe  it !  We  should  be  godless  sinners  if  we  did  not. 
Do  not  the  blessed  Scriptures  speak  of  witches,  and  sorcerers, 
and  persons  tormented  with  devils  ?  Yea,  how  many  of  these 
latter  were  cast  out  of  the  Lord’s  anointed  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  times?  And  are  not  the  salvages  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  ?  And  did  not  Azazel  lead  them  off  from  round  about 
Jerusalem,  into  this  wilderness  world,  to  get  them  away  from 
gospel  privileges?  And  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  he 
should  hold  converse  with  his  own  ?  I  marvel,  my  beloved 
Mercy,  that  thou  couldst  have  doubted  an  instant ; — and  if  I 
did  not  know  thee  to  be  one  of  the  wise  virgins,  and  if  my 
soul  did  not  cleave  unto  thee,  even  as  the  soul  of  J onathan 
Unto  David,  I  should  fear  thou  wert  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity.” 

Although  a  close  observer  might  have  detected  a  slight  look 
of  incredulity,  yet  the  pious  girl  received  the  rebuke,  which 
was  less  harsh  in  its  manner  than  it  seems  from  the  language, 
with  as  much  gentleness  and  sweetness  as  though  she  herself 
were  the  angel  after  whom  she  had  been  named.  Indeed,  it 
here  flashed  upon  her  recollection,  that  she  had  heard  her  fa¬ 
ther  hint  darkly  at  a  mysterious  appearance  on  the  lake  some 
months  before.  The  old  gentleman  was  returning  home  from 
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Mr.  Whitman’s  evening  conventicle,  when  the  exhortations  of 
that  good  man,  rich  with  divine  unction,  had  continued  until 
a  very  late  hour.  As  he  approached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  strange  men,  in  a  ca¬ 
noe,  under  the  distant  shadow  of  the  mountain,  engaged  as  if 
drawing  in  a  small  lishing  net.  Mercy  herself  had  moreover 
seen,  or  thought  she  had  seen,  some  glimmering  ray  of  a  torch¬ 
light  shooting  out  from  among  the  crags  of  the  mountain,  high 
up  its  almost  perpendicular  sides,  nigh  where  it  was  reported 
there  was  a  small  grotto.  And  this  latter  circumstance,  it  is 
probable,  in  connexion  with  a  somewhat  incredulous  disposi¬ 
tion,  had  prompted  the  inquiry  of  her  lover,  concerning  the 
familiar  spirits  spoken  of  in  the  mysterious  legends  of  the 
place. 

The  two  lovers,  between  whom  the  preceding  conversation 
took  place,  were  as  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  attachments  as 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  according  to  the  impassioned  rhapsodies  of 
Shakspeare ;  although  the  difference  in  the  climates  in  which 
they  respectively  lived,  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  been  placed,  and  the  widely  different  religious  tenets  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  prescribed  a  graver,  and  per¬ 
haps  less  practical  mode  of  giving  utterance  to  their  pas¬ 
sion.  But  as  the  deepest  rivers  flow  on  with  the  smoothest 
surface,  so  it  is  not  always  the  most  vehement  protesta¬ 
tions  that  indicate  the  truest  affection.  Mercy  Disborough 
and  David  Salisbury  were  lovers  from  principle.  Both 
had  been  reared  after  the  manner  of  the  straitest  sect 
of  the  Puritans.  They  were  of  suitable  ages — she  being 
just  turned  of  twenty,  and  he  of  twenty-seven.  There  was 
the  utmost  congeniality  in  their  dispositions,  feelings,  and  sen¬ 
timents— he  believing  it  would  be  his  duty  to  love,  cherish, 
and  protect  her ;  while  she  believed,  as  was  once  the  fashion 
with  good  wive3,  that  where  there  is  no  respect,  there  can  be 
no  true  love,  and  that  obedience  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
in  a  dutiful  helpmate.  He  was  of  a  strong  and  athletic,  though 
not  ungraceful  form ;  and  his  sinewy  arms  had  already  made 
a  deep  inroad  upon  the  giant  forest-trees  with  which  much  of 
his  intended  plantation  was  yet  covered.  She  was  ruddy  and 
comely  to  look  upon ;  but  young  ladies  were  not  sylphs  in 
in  those  days,  and  she  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  effemi¬ 
nate  race  of  women  who  now  sport  like  gilded  butterflies  in 
the  places  of  their  more  efficient  grandmothers.  His  character 
was  frank  and  manly — full  of  generosity  and  confidence — but 
he  was  probably  not  so  quick  in  his  perceptions  as  Mercy, 
while  his  religious  faith  partook  more  of  the  gloomy  credulity 
of  the  age  than  hers.  Her  figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  full, 
and  well  rounded— nature  haying  been  left  free  to  perfect  her 
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own  work  without  impediment  from  those  artificial  restraints 
which  modern  refinement  has  imposed  upon  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  Her  complexion  had  been  somewhat  shaded  by  the 
exposures  incident  to  the  situation  of  early  settlers  of  a  new 
country,  but  her  features  were  regular,  and  a  rich  carnation 
glowed  upon  her  cheeks.  Her  mouth  was  delicately  formed, 
and  her  whole  countenance  lighted  up  with  large  mild  eyes, 
beaming  like  twin  orbs  of  living  blue.  The  austere  manners 
of  the  day,  which  imposed  restraints  upon  the  natural  vivacity 
of  the  sex,  had  imparted  a  tinge  to  the  expression  of  her  fea¬ 
tures,  not  exactly  of  severity,  nor  of  melancholy,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  little  of  both  ;  but  Mercy  could  smile  as  sweetly  as  any 
maiden  in  the  colony ;  nor  could  any  one  disclose  prettier 
dimples,  or  a  more  regular  and  beautiful  set  of  teeth  between 
her  lips  of  coral.  Her  hair  was  dark  brown,  bordering  upon 
the  auburn ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  rigid  custom  of  the 
times,  no  curls  or  ringlets  were  allowed  to  stray  over  her  well- 
arched  temples ;  although  the  thick  glossy  tresses  which  fell 
in  profusion  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders  would  sometimes 
wickedly  rebel,  as  they  played  lightly  in  the  wanton  breeze. 
Her  spirits  were  naturally  buoyant,  while  the  disposition  of 
Naomi  was  not  more  sweetly  submissive,  nor  that  of  Ruth 
more  confiding.  It  is  true,  her  fingers  had  never  kissed  the 
keys  of  a  piano,  nor  swept  the  strings  of  the  harp  ; — but  she 
could  pour  forth  the  “  Old  Hundred”  in  tones  of  exquisite 
sweetness  and  melody — repeat  passages  in  the  Bible,  in  every 
chapter,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations, — and  was  deeply 
read  in  the  Christian  Fathers,  Baxter’s  Call,  and  the  Saint’s 
Rest,  and  other  kindred  works  of  the  like  enduring  excellence. 

Such,  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  our  tale,  was 
the  happy  couple,  seated  by  the  window  of  a  moderately-sized 
house,  the  walls  of  which  were  composed  of  the  unhewn 
trunks  of  trees,  let  into  each  other  by  notches  at  the  corners, 
— the  interstices  being  filled  with  moss  to  protect  the  inmates 
from  the  air,  in  cold  and  inclement  seasons.  The  house  it¬ 
self  stood  upon  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Quanipoag — a  small 
clear  sheet  of  water  lying  in  a  valley,  to  this  day  wild  and  se¬ 
cluded,  about  four  mile3  distant  from  Menunkatuck, — or 
Guilford,  as  the  “pale-faces”  chose  to  rechristen  the  place  on 
coming  into  possession.  Excepting  the  clearing  of  Mr.  Dis- 
borough,  the  dark  forests  yet  adorned  its  shores  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  strength  and  grandeur  ;  while  on  the  west,  the  high  and 
rocky  cliff  called  Toquet  Mountain,  rose  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  and  in  some  places  the  giddy  summit  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  hung  beetling  over  it.  The  route  of  David  to  his  own 
domicile,  in  the  little  scattered  village  of  Menunkatuck,  lay 
much  of  the  way  over  a  rough  road,  broken  by  rocks  and  small 
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ravines,  and  rendered  still  more  uninviting  by  the  over¬ 
shadowing  branches  of  the  trees.  The  soil  presented  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  husbandman,  and  consequently  remains 
uncultivated  to  this  day.  But  David  had  a  stout  heart,  and 
would  have  been  the  last  to  flee  from  an  ordinary  arm  of 
flesh,  or  even  from  a  whole  band  of  savages.  Still  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mercy  had  awakened  a  train  of  thought,  and  caused 
certain  images  to  float  among  his  thick- coming  fancies,  which 
led  him  insensil  iy  to  protract  his  visit  to  a  very  late  hour 
— even  until  Aurora  with  her  rosy  fingers  had  commenced  un¬ 
barring  the  gates  of  morning.  On  entering  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  village,  moreover,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  David  to  pass  an  unoccupied  store-house,  having  a  walled 
cellar,  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  concerning 
which  there  were  a  variety  of  strange  stories  in  circulation. 
Low  and  mysterious  sounds  had  been  heard  by  passers-by  at 
late  hours,  and  sharp  glances  of  light,  sometimes  burning  red, 
and  at  others  fearfully  blue,  had  suddenly  shot  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  rude  structure,  and  straightway  disappeared : 
and  it  was  well  known  to  all,  that  the  building  was,  by  mor¬ 
tals,  unoccupied.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lengthened 
visit  of  David  on  this  occasion  was  doubtless  justifiable,  al¬ 
though  the  historian  regrets  the  necessity  of  recording  the 
fact,  that  the  example  has  been  followed  by  young  swains  and 
spinsters  in  New-England  ever  since— to  the  great  annoyance 
of  prudent  mothers,  who  have  conveniently  forgotten  the  way 
they  themselves  took  to  get  married. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Look  how  the  world’s  poor  people  are  amaz’d 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies  ! — Shakspeare. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing  (being  soon  after  the  second  Charles  had  been 
called  to  the  throne  of  his  father),  was  co-extensive  with  the 
colonies.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  deemed  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  religious  creed.  The  best  informed  of  the 
people  believed,  with  Paracelsus,  that  there  were  malignant 
demons  busy  among  the  haunts  of  men,  having  power  to  cause, 
diseases,  storms,  tempests,  shipwrecks,  and  inundations,  and 
to  gratify  their  malice  or  revenge  in  a  thousand  other  ways. 
Eor  the  severe  temperaments  of  these  people  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  supernatural  beings,  hovering  around  unseen  and  un¬ 
heard,  merely  for  purposes  of  merriment  and  mischief,  like 
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the  fauns,  satyrs,  wood-nymphs  and  Eobin-good-fellows  of  the 
earlier  superstitions,  dancing  on  the  heaths  and  greens  for 
their  own  diversion; — bewildering  the  senses  of  pretty  dis¬ 
consolate  young  ladies  in  love,  or  amusing  themselves  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  wayside,  making  men  to  fall  harmlessly  over 
invisible  obstructions,  and  causing  horses  to  rear  and  plunge 
and  stumble  with  their  riders  as  they  passed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  demons  of  their  belief  were  equally  vengeful 
towards  men  and  beasts,  whenever  their  power  was  invoked 
by  others,  or  exerted  by  those  in  league  with  them  on  their 
own  account.  Often  were  they  supposed  to  be  hovering  about 
sick  men’s  chambers,  in  the  forms  of  owls  and  ravens,  or  sitting 
in  the  windows,  in  the  likenesses  of  black  cats,  or  in  other 
wicked  shapes.  They  would  even  spring  upon  the  beds  of 
those  in  burning  fevers,  and  cruelly  dance  upon  their  feet,  or 
with  unseen  hands  jerk  the  pillows  from  beneath  the  heads  of 
the  dying.  Pious  and  sedate  people  were  thrown  into  trances, 
and  made  to  prophesy,  and  speak  in  strange  and  no  doubt  de¬ 
moniacal  language.  In  some  instances  they  would  worm 
themselves  like  incomprehensible  spirits  into  the  bodies  of 
their  victims,  terrifying  their  souls,  and  shaking  their  frames 
like  furies,  or  drive  them  into  paroxysms  of  weeping  and 
laughing  ecstacies.  The  murrain  of  Egypt  was  not  more  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  cattle,  than  were  the  diseases  inflicted  on  the 
cows  and  oxen  of  the  pilgrims,  if  a  tithe  of  the  testimony  was 
true  ;  and  the  chattels,  too,  were  often  subjected  to  their  fury. 
Whole  stacks  of  hay  were  twirled  up  in  an  instant,  and  sus¬ 
pended  like  gourds  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  while  others 
were  twisted  into  wisps,  and  whisked  about  until  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Nor  were  the  pilgrims  of  New-England  alone  in  their  belief 
of  these  supernatural  agencies.  The  strongest  minds  in  Europe 
were  subject  to  the  like  influences,  or  blinded  by  superstitions 
upon  other  subjects  equally  puerile  and  inexplicable.  Thus 
in  the  same  age  was  Descartes  persecuted  by  the  religionists, 
for  having  published  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  of 
which  they  had  not  heard;  and  Galileo  was  summoned  to 
Eome,  and  afterward  imprisoned,  for  the  crime  of  having  de¬ 
monstrated,  by  the  aid  of  his  great  telescope,  the  truth  of  the 
Copernican  system  ;  while  in  England,  even  at  a  later  day, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  sending  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  stake  for  witchcraft.  Indeed,  at  the  time  the 
pilgrims  left  their  native  country,  as  it  has  been  truly  said  by 
Southey,  “  in  no  rank  of  society  were  these  hallucinations 
discredited  or  discountenanced.  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity 
enwrapped  the  cathedral  and  the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage, 
and  the  throne ;  and  no  mortal  eye  could  discern  the  witchery 
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of  the  visions  in  which  all  so  strangely  believed.”  The  colo¬ 
nists  had  of  course  drunk  deeply  of  the  fatal  delusion  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  mother  country ;  where  it  was  cherished  alike 
by  their  spiritual  guides,  and  the  highest  ministers  of  the  law. 
And  removed  as  they  were  into  far  distant  wilderness-regions, 
involved  in  a  gloom  of  ignorance  deeper  and  darker  than  the 
untraversed  forests  chosen  for  their  homes,  it  was  but  the 
natural  effect  of  circumstances  that  these  superstitions  should 
have  been  prote  cted  to  a  much  later  period,  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the 
shackles  from  the  mind,  as  early  among  the  wild3  of  America 
as  in  the  halls  of  European  science. 

Return  we  now  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  house 
of  the  governor,  who  then  resided  in  Menunkatuck,  was  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  outward  skirt  of  the  little  settlement,  on  the 
road  to  Quinnipiack  (now  Nbw-Haven),  and  the  desolate 
building  before-mentioned,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  at  a  distance  still  farther  removed  from  the  busy 
walks  of  men.  The  emissaries  of  Satan  had  previously  been 
loosed  for  a  little  season  in  sundry  other  portions  of  the  infant 
New-England  colonies;  but  hitherto  the  community  of  Me¬ 
nunkatuck  had  escaped,  although  shrewd  suspicions,  arising 
from  reported  unusual  nocturnal  appearances,  and  certain 
other  circumstances,  had  of  late  been  entertained,  that  some 
of  the  invisible  ministers  of  Azazel  had  even  then  arrived 
among  them.  The  stories  connected  with  the  isolated  store¬ 
house  of  Governor  Leet  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  like  most  travelling  rumours,  magnified  a  hundred-fold. 
Every  gate  and  door  and  avenue  to  the  house  was  locked  and 
barred,  and  the  governor  allowed  no  person  to  enter  it.  Still 
the  glimpses  of  light  continued  occasionally  to  twinkle 
forth,  and  mysterious  sounds,  mingled  with  low  conversa¬ 
tions  which  could  not  be  understood,  were  heard  by  those 
who  had  nerve  enough  to  stop  and  listen  during  the  witching 
hours  of  night.  Two  old  men,  of  great  size  and  stature,  dif¬ 
fering  from  ordinary  people  in  their  appearance  and  attire, 
had  been  once  seen  to  glide  out  from  the  northern  postern, 
without  opening  it,  just  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  dis¬ 
appear  among  the  rocks  and  brushwood  in  the  direction  of  To- 
quet  Mountain.  And  these  shadows  were  constantly  connected 
with  the  extrordinary  lights  which  had  sometimes  played  for  a 
moment  among  the  shelving  crags,  and,  tumbling  fragments 
of  that  eminence,  and  also  with  the  light  canoe  that  skimmed 
the  bright  surface  of  the  Quannipaug  in  the  night  time, 
amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of  tree-tops  and  dancing  moon¬ 
beams.  The  haunted  house  was  consequently  soon  viewed  as 
a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  demons,  Many  there  were 
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who  believed  that  these  witches  and  wizards  had  power,  like 
the  priest  mentioned  by  Celtus,  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  senses  whenever  they  pleased,  and  leave  their  bodies, 
as  those  of  the  dead,  void  of  life  and  motion ;  that  having 
thus  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,”  their  spirits  might  travel 
with  greater  fleetness,  and  enjoy  unincumbered  freedom  of 
action.  And  where  to  secure  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  life¬ 
less  bodies  as  in  the  unfrequented  cellar  of  that  building? 
Governor  Leet  himslf  was  a  wise  and  discreet  man :  he  had 
been  bred  a  lawyer  in  England,  where  he  was  several  years 
clerk  of  a  bishop’s  court ; — but  seeing  the  oppression  and 
injustice  meted  out  to  the  Puritans,  he  became  one  himself, 
and  fled  into  this  howling  wilderness  with  them,  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience.  Most  fully  did  he  believe  in  witch¬ 
craft,  as,  whenever  the  mysteries  of  the  cellar  were  referred 
to,  he  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  deep  and  troubled 
thought,  and  cautioned  his  good  subjects  not  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Azazel,  by  approaching  , 
too  near. 

Meantime,  the  evidences  that  evil  spirits  were  abroad, 
became  every  day  more  frequent  and  alarming.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  were  thrown  into  the  most  excruciating  torments,  mental 
and  physical.  Some  became  dumb ;  others  raved  in  heathen 
tongues ;  some  were  torn  and  racked  by  violence,  pricked 
with  pins,  and  burnt  with  red-hot  irons.  Physicians,  both 
for  the  body  and  soul,  were  called  in ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
latter  class  only  increased  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers.  Large 
hair-balls,  knives,  saws,  turtles,  and  live  eels,  were  brought 
up  from  the  afflicted  by  emetics.  Those  under  religious  ex¬ 
citement,  or  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  were 
particular  objects  of  torment,  by  dreams,  visions,  terrifying 
apparitions,  false  prodigies,  troubles  Oj.  conscience,  now  driv¬ 
ing  them  to  despair,  and  illusions  diverting  them  from  true 
religion,  that,  like  their  tormentors,  they  might  in  the  end 
be  left  to  eternal  perdition.  Desolate  places  were  haunted, 
so  that  people  were  drawn  out  of  their  ways,  and  led  about 
whole  nights,  farther  and  yet  farther  astray,  by  the  simulated 
voices  of  their  friends  calling  to  them  (counterfeited  for  the 
purpose  by  the  demons),  until  they  were  completely  entangled 
and  lost  amid  bogs  and  fens  and  brakes — “  antres  vast  and 
deserts  idle.”  In  some  instances,  young  children  were  stolen 
from  their  cradles,  and  deformed  ones  substituted  in  their 
places.  Facts  like  these  were  attested  by  several  mothers 
whose  children  were  growing  up  very  widely  differing  from 
the  little  beautiful  objects  they  appeared  when  first  nestling 
in  their  maternal  bosoms.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  calamity;  solemn  fasts  were  appointed,  and  the  interposi- 
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tion  of  the  Deity  invoked.  But  prayers  were  of  no  avail. 
The  tragical  cases  multiplied  ;  and  as  the  afflicted  could  in  most 
instances  alike  see  and  distinguish  their  tormentors  during 
their  paroxysms  of  passion,  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  trance, 
prosecutions  were  at  length  commenced,  and  many  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  brought  to  trial.  This  course  was  advised  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  clergy,  after  solemn  deliberation,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional,  and  no  doubt  very  proper  caution,  against  the  long 
train  of  miserable  consequences  that  would  ensue,  should 
Satan  be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them  in  the 
conflict. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy.— Shakspeare. 

Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence.— Ibid. 

Decidedly  the  most  active  man  in  setting  on  foot  the  prose¬ 
cutions  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  was  Deacon  Ahitub 
Goodspeed — a  personage  entitled  to  a  much  more  particular 
introduction  to  the  reader.  Deacon  Goodspeed  was  a  man  of 
a  thousand.  His  age  was  somewhere  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty-five,  though  his  cold  and  inexpressive  features  were  not 
much  furrowed  with  hardships;  and  from  his  sanctimonious 
looks  and  outward  behaviour,  there  was  none  in  the  whole 
congregation  of  Menunkatuck,  not  even  the  minister  himself, 
who  was  supposed  to  stand  quite  so  near  as  he  to  the  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Where  gravity  was  universal,  he  was 
the  gravest ;  and  had  meekness  been  a  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Puritans,  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have  af¬ 
fected  to  rival  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  in  this  beautiful  attri¬ 
bute.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a  fast  in  seasons  of  cala¬ 
mity,  and  a  thanksgiving  in  days  of  prosperity.  His  prayers 
were  the  longest  and  the  most  fervent,  and  his  exhortations 
breathed  the  richest  odour  of  sanctity;  while  none  complained 
so  loudly  as  he,  if  the  minister  diminished  the  weekly  quan¬ 
tity  of  spiritual  food  by  preaching  sermons  less  than  three 
hours  long.  His  figure  was  tall  and  ungainly,  but  he  had  a 
downward  cast  of  the  eyes,  and  seldom  exhibited  sufficient 
confidence  to  look  either  man  or  woman  full  in  the  face.  His 
flat  features  were  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  from  nature  or 
the  force  of  habit,  he  wore  an  aspect  of  mingled  severity  and 
gloom.  His  eyes  were  of  a  light-blue,  heavy,  and  lustreless  ; 
and  when  so  far  thrown  from  his  guard  as  to  allow  another  to 
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catch  a  full  view  of  his  sinister  features,  a  streak  of  the  white 
appeared  above  the  nether  lid,  altogether  indicative  of  the 
suspicious  and  artful  dissembler.  His  hair  was  parted  over 
the  low  and  retreating  forehead,  and  combed  straight  over  the 
the  sides  and  back  of  his  head,  falling  upon  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  If  he  had  any  passions,  they  were  entirely  subject 
to  his  command  ;  and  his  whole  appearance,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  but  for  the  tell-tale  eye,  was  that  of  one  having  a 
mind  at  ease,  whose  life  flowed  along  in  one  uninterrupted 
stream  of  religious  tranquillity.  But  “  the  fox  barks,  not 
when  he  would  steal  the  lamb,  and  men’s  hearts  and  faces  are 
so  far  asunder  that  they  hold  no  intelligence.”  * 

Deacon  Goodspeed  had  been  a  widower  some  fifteen  years, 
and  it  was  never  known  that  her  “  dear  sainted  spirit,’ — as 
with  a  heavy  sigh  he  would  sometimes  speak  of  his  wife,  had 
in  any  instance  complained  of  harsh  treatment  at  his  hands, 
while  sojourning  in  this  vale  of  tears.  And  yet,  to  her,  it  was 
“  a  vale  of  tears,”  although  they  were  shed  in  secret.  Sighs 
will  sometimes  escape  from  the  anguished  bosom  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  fortitude,  and  the  crushed  spirit  and  withered 
affections  can  often  be  discerned,  even  through  the  forced 
smiles  of  the  uncomplaining. 

It  was  about  a  year  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  tale,  that  Deacon  Ahitub  Goodspeed  made  an  effort 
to  woo  our  heroine,  Mercy  Disborough ;  and  although  he 
persisted  in  his  suit  for  several  months,  his  addresses  were  re¬ 
pelled  with  the  most  decided  displeasure.  Tt  was  in  vain  that 
he  essayed  to  flatter  her  vanity,  by  telling  her  in  the  words  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  that  she  was  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  and 
comely  as  Jerusalem — that  her  lips  were  like  a  thread  of 
scarlet— her  hair  as  purple  or  like  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear 
from  the  mountains  of  Gilead — her  head  like  Carmel — and 
her  neck  like  a  tower  of  ivory,  and  as  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate 
her  temples  within  her  locks.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  quoted 
the  Scripture  to  show  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  all. 
And  equally  vain  were  his  protestations,  that  he  was  ravished 
of  the  beauty  of  Bathsheba,  and  would  cheerfully  serve  as 
long  for  her  alone,  as  Jacob  kept  the  flocks  of  Laban  for  Leah 
and  Rachel  both.  For  besides  that  Mercy  Disborough  had 
ever  entertained  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  deacon ;  her  eyes,  as 
the  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  had  exchanged  signi¬ 
ficant  glances  with  another,  and  her  bosom  was  beginning  to 
glow  with  feelings  which  she  had  every  reason  to  believe 
were  reciprocated  with  a  generous  and  ardent  affection  by  the 
before  mentioned  David  Salisbury.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  succeeding  thanksgiving,  when  the 
deacon  was  once  more  pressing  his  suit  with  all  possible 
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ardour,  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  matches  were 
made  in  heaven,  and  that  it  had  been  decreed  that  she  should 
be  an  helpmeet  unto  him  during  the  residue  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  she  gave  him  a  rebuke  which  effectually  relieved 
herself  of  any  further  importunity  from  that  source.  Losing 
all  patience,  she  told  him,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  the  evil 
one  could  quote  Scripture  to  suit  his  own  purposes  at  any 
time,  and  that  he  might  talk  to  her  from  J  uly  to  January 
about  the  loves  of  Solomon  and  the  patriarchs,  but  that  she 
would  never  marry  such  a  whited  sepulchre,  until  he  could 
show  her  that  it  was  clearly  written  down  in  the  prophets 
that  such  was  to  be  her  doleful  fate. 

Deacon  Goodspeed  left  Quannipaug  that  night  in  a  very 
unamiable  mood.  He  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  the  spirited  and 
resolute  damsel  as  he  departed.  His  love  was  turned  to 
hatred,  as  if  by  some  sudden  chymical  process ;  every  passion 
of  his  soul  was  absorbed  in  that  of  revenge,  and  every  faculty 
bent  on  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  But  all  was  placid  and 
serene  on  the  surface ;  and  Deacon  Goodspeed  made  his 
wonted  visitations  among  his  “brothers”  and  “  sisters,”  on  the 
morrow,  with  the  same  meek,  devotional,  and  happy  frame  of 
mind,  as  though  no  disappointment  had  thwarted  his  pro¬ 
gress.  Nor  was  his  amiable  sister,  Miss  Mehi  table  (a  maiden 
lady  of  no  prepossessing  appearance,  looking  after  his  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  and  enjoying  all  his  confidence,  and  who  was  by 
nearly  a  decade  older  than  himself),  in  anywise  more  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  or  free  with  her  tongue,  than  before.  Even  when  she 
heard  Mercy  Disborough  the  subject  of  high  commendation, 
as  was  often  the  case,— for  Mercy  was  a  general  favourite, — 
she  seldom  indulged  a  more  scandalous  remark  than  that 
“  she  guessed  some  folks  were  as  good  as  others,” — or,  “  the 
birds  that  peck  the  fruit  will  never  tell.”  But  no  heed  was 
paid  to  these  covert  efforts  at  detraction,  they  being  very 
properly  set  down  to  the  account  of  her  years  and  situation — 
“  her  own  virtue  having  been  kept  by  her  until  it  had  become 
sour.” 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer, 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 

And  our  dull  workings. — Shakspeare. 

— - * — - — — Hast  thou  forgot 

The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 

Was  grown  into  a  hoop  f  Hast  thou  forgot  her  ?— Ibid. 

* 

We  return  from  this  digression,  which,  though  long,  was 
essential  to  the  due  understanding  of  the  narrative.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  in  the  prosecutions  for  witch¬ 
craft  in  Menunkatuck,  which  were  all  subsequent  to  the 
events  which  we  have  related,  Deacon  Goodspeed  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active.  And  as  the  cases  of  sorcery  multiplied,  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  afflicted,  almost  to 
officiousness.  Often  and  long  did  he  commune  with  the 
truly  pious  and  eloquent  Mr.  Whitman,  respecting  the  fearful 
strides  Azazel  was  making  among  his  flock.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  deacon  and  his  minister  were  taking  sweet  oom- 
munion  together  upon  the  subject,  a  pole  danced  down  the 
chimney,  and  finally  hung  as  if  suspended  by  an  invisible 
cord,  swinging  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum.  Both  the 
minister  and  the  deacon  seized  hold  of  it,  and  it  required 
their  combined  strength  to  bring  it  down  and  confine  it. 
The  good  minister  thereupon  essayed  to  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit  by  prayer  ;  but  while  engaged  in  the  exercise,  an  in¬ 
visible  hand  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  besom.  He  next 
attempted  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  at 
Quinnipiaek,  giving  some  account  of  the  trials  to  which  both 
himself  and  the  people  were  subjected,  but  his  ink-horn  was 
snatched  from  him  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  he  afterward 
saw  it  fall  down  the  chimney  into  the  ashes.  On  another 
occasion,  when  Mr.  W,  was  engaged  in  writing  a  sermon 
against  witchcraft,  his  velvet  cap  jumped  off  from  his  head, 
and  a  large  dish  leaped  simultaneously  into  a  tub  of  water 
standing  near  by,  splashing  the  liquid  all  over  his  paper,  and 
rendering  his  manuscript  illegible. 

Nor  did  the  strange  sights  and  frightful  noises  at  the  old 
store-house  disappear  or  cease.  The  demons  would  some¬ 
times  howl  pitifully  in  the  night,  and  then  laugh  again  im¬ 
moderately,  causing  blue  flames  and  sudden  flashes  of  light 
to  issue  from  the  crevices  in  the  walls.  Sometimes  glimpses 
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of  the  demons  were  seen  walking  at  noon-day ;  sometimes 
counterfeiting  dead  men’s  ghosts  at  night,  stalking  through 
the  grave-yard  of  Menunkatuck,  like  Caligula  flitting  about 
Lavinia’s  garden,  and  sauntering  through  the  house  where 
he  died,  long  after  his  body  was  comfortably  entombed. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  such  a  devoted  and  faith¬ 
ful  watchman  as  Deacon  Goodspeed  had  proved  himself  to  be 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, — a  man,  to  be  sure,  but  one  who 
was  little  less  tl  an  saint,  who  had  been  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  his  efforts  to  resist  the  machinations  of  the 
demons,  assiduously  administering  consolations  to  the  afflicted, 
should  himself  escape,  when  the  evil  spirits  were  so  numerous 
and  so  malignant.  At  first,  his  house  was  assailed  by  showers 
of  stones,  and  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors,  & c.  Chests  and  chairs  were  set  to  dancing  about  the 
house,  and  the  bright  pewter  platters  and  basins  thrown  down 
in  the  beaufet.  Some  of  the  stones  falling  upon  the  good  dea¬ 
con’s  person,  were  very  hot.  These  disturbances  continued 
a  long  time,  during  which  there  were  often  dismal  voices, 
groans,  and  whisperings,  on  all  sides  of  the  house.  During 
one  night  the  deacon  was  certain  that  the  demons  had  placed 
an  earthquake  on  his  heart,  so  that  he  could  neither  move  nor 
breathe.  On  another  oceasion,  when  the  good  man  had  been 
to  the  Quannipaug  settlement,  to  consult,  as  he  averred,  with 
his  brother  Disborough,  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
town,  being  on  his  return,  he  heard  the  tramping  and  snort¬ 
ing  of  a  steed,  as  if  running  close  upon  him ;  but  on  looking 
back,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  likeness  of  ahorse  or  any  other 
animal.  He  heard  the  clinking  of  the  stirrups,  however,  and 
afterward  saw  them  dangling  close  behind  him  in  the  air. 
The  noise  continued — the  sound  of  the  hor3e  pressing  upon 
him;  the  stirrup  irons  jingling  along  in  sight;  and,  pushing 
forward  at  breathless  speed,  through  the  whole  distance  of  the 
wood,  continued  until  his  arrival  at  his  own  house,  when  the 
stirrup- irons  went  on,  the  horse  still  snorting  away  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Clap-board  hill.  On  another  occasion  still,  during 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  the  deacon  being  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  Totoquet,  a  remarkable  incident  befel  him.  As  he 
came  to  the  Menunkatuck  river,  which  he  must  necessarily 
cross,  the  light  skiff  he  had  left  at  the  shore  was  lying  high 
and  dry  on  the  sand,  although  he  saw  it  distinctly  afloat  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  it.  Nor  could  he  remove  it  from  the  spot 
by  main  strength,  although  at  other  times  he  could  carry  it  on 
his  shoulder.  Retracing  his  steps,  he  observed,  on  looking 
back,  that  the  water  came  up  and  floated  the  skiff,  but  receded 
again  instantly  as  he  re-approached  the  beach.  After  several 
attempts  to  no  purpose,  the  same  result  attending  every  effort, 
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he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  another  route  leading 
several  miles  round  through  a  tangled  forest.  On  yet  another 
occasion,  when  attempting  to  cross  over  to  Falconer’s  Island 
in  the  Sound,  a  strangely  odd  fish  sailed  before  him,  having  a 
head  out  of  water  like  a  blackamoor's,  and  a  tail  like  that  of 
a  catamount.  By-and-by  the  head  looked  round  upon  him 
with  a  fiendish  grin,  at  which  his  anchor  leaped  overboard, 
and  a  squall  coming  on,  he  was  tossed  upon  the  billows  all 
night  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  being  finally,  on  the 
following  morning,  cast  back  upon  the  shore  whence  he  had 
embarked. 

The  deacon’s  interesting  sister,  likewise,  the  amiable  Miss 
Mehitable  Goodapeed,  was  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of 
afflictive  dispensations,  both  in  her  person  and  effects.  One 
night,  when  she  was  descending  into  the  cellar  to  draw  a  little 
cider-brandy  for  stomach  sickness,  the  trap-door  was  shut  upon 
her  with  such  violence  as  to  extinguish  the  light,  and  a  heavy 
oaken  table  was  placed  upon  the  door,  without  hands,  to  keep 
it  down.  While  thus  in  the  dark,  she  distinctly  saw  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Clawson,  commonly  called  Goody  Clawson,  grinning 
at  her  with  large  saucer  eyes  ;  and  she  thought  she  saw  another 
face  ; — but  she  would’nt,  for  all  the  world,  injure  the  young 
wench,  as  long  as  her  conscience  would  allow  her  to  remain 
silent ; — only  this  much  she  would  say,  “  that  she  had  for  a 
long  time  believed  that  somebody  at  Quannipaug,  who  carried 
her  .head  mighty  topping,  was  no  better  than  other  folks.” 

Goodwife  Clawson,  it  must  here  be  remarked — for  the  per¬ 
sons  of  our  tragedy  are  increasing — was  a  poor  decrepit  old 
woman,  bending  under  accumulated  troubles  and  the  weight 
of  many  years.  She  had  deeply  sunken  eye3,  of  piercing 
blackness,  with  a  hooked  nose,  and  features  very  much  wi¬ 
thered  and  wrinkled,- — lived  secluded,  and  nobody  knew  how. 
Even  the  Indians  would  never  molest  her.  She  had  long 
been  suspected  of  familiarity  with  Satan,  or  somebody  worse ; 
and  it  was  quite  natural,  for  those  who  knew,  protested  that 
“  she  looked  just  like  a  witch.”  Nobody  went  near  her  save 
Mercy  Disborough,  who  used  often  to  steal  away  timidly  to 
her  lone  cottage  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  with  a  little  basket 
on  her  arm,  which  she  seemed  always  desirous  to  conceal  be¬ 
neath  her  cardinal.  The  sly  insinuation  of  Miss  Mehitable, 
however,  against  the  inoffensive  and  estimable  Mercy — for 
none  other  could  be  the  object  of  her  spleen — wa3  as  yet  re¬ 
pelled  by  all  who  heard  it,  excepting  the  honest  deacon,  who 
rolled  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  as 
much  as  to  say — “  can  it  be  possible  !” 

The  disease,  or  the  delusion,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called,  now  spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  fire  in  the  burning 
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prairies,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  family  of  any  note,  which, 
in  one  or  more  of  its  members,  was  not  subjected  to  the  ma¬ 
lign  influences  of  the  demons.  Many  of  those  whose  profes¬ 
sions  of  piety  were  the  strongest  in  Mr.  Whitman’s  church, 
were  the  special  objects  of  their  malice.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  good  deacon  was  foremost  in  his  efforts  to  sooth  and 
comfort  the  afflicted.  His  personal  attentions  were  untiring, 
and  his  self-denial  and  benevolence  called  forth  the  warmest 
acknowledgments,  and  the  liveliest  sensations  of  gratitude. 
Nor  had  his  own  trials  by  any  means  ceased.  His  house  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  invaded  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  haunted 
by  appearances  resembling  hares,  crows,  owls,  black  dogs,  and 
other  offensive  animals.  A  large  cat,  which  Miss  Mehitable^ 
deposed  ‘‘squalled  out  one  day  and  never  made  a  bit  of  noise,” 
%vas  once  thrown  in  upon  her  while  sitting  by  the  window. 
Suddenly,  moreover,  the  pot-lid  leaped  off  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  some  of  which  was  thereby  thrown  upon  her 
dear  brother’s  feet,  to  his  no  small  discomfort,  as  may  well  be 
imagined.  At  another  time,  just  before  they  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  a  chair  commenced  running  about  the  room, 
and  finally  sprang  upon  the  table; — a  large  sailor’s  chest 
played  similar  gambols ;  and  often,  when  their  meals  were 
ready,  the  victuals  would  either  fly  out  at  the  windows,  or  in 
tasting  be  found  mingled  with  ashes  and  spoiled. 

It  was  truly  a  day  of  bitterness  and  sore  affliction  with  the 
whole  community  of  Menunkatuck;  and  the  humble  writer 
of  this  history  is  grieved  in  being  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
what  indeed  can  no  longer  be  disguised,  that  his  favourite 
Mercy  Disborough,  the  fair  being  of  all  others  then  living  for 
whom  he  feels  the  strongest  attachment,  and  around  whose 
character  he  would  sooner  cast  the  aegis  of  his  protection,  was 
in  the  end  directly  inculpated  with  Goody  Clawson,  as  the 
chiefest  in  these  works  of  iniquity.  Her  life  had  apparently 
been  one  of  exalted  purity  and  excellence — dutiful  to  her  fa¬ 
ther — (her  mother  was  in  heaven,  having,  as  it  were,  been 
transplanted  thither  that  she  might  be  spared  the  agonies  of  a 
scene  which  would  have  been  too  much  for  even  a  woman’s 
fortitude)— a  pattern  of  goodness  to  all  around,  and  an  exem¬ 
plary  member  of  the  church  militant.  But,  unfortunately, 
according  to  the  testimony  now  adduced,  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  “  all  was  false  and  hollow and  while  her  tongue  might 
drop  manna  in  the  evening  conventicle,  her  affections  were 
indisputably  wedded  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  all  have  sinned,  we  own  our  shame. 

But  spare  us  who  our  sins  confess  ; — 

*  *  *  *  * 

Crant  that  the  flesh  may  be  so  pined. 

By  means  of  outward  abstinence. 

As  that  the  sober,  watchful  mind 

May  fast  from  spots  of  foul  offence _ Heber. 

1 - Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 

That  man  may  question  ? — Shakspbare. 


The  determination  was  now  becoming  pretty  general  among 
the  settlers  of  the  first  consideration,  to  institute  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  bring  such  of  the  guilty  as  might  be  detected 
to  punishment.  Before  entering  upon  so  important  a  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  by  the  masters  in 
Israel,  to  sanctify  a  fast,  and  convoke  another  solemn  assem¬ 
bly,  peradventure  because  of  their  importunity,  the  Lord 
might  yet  look  upon  them  in  their  affliction.  The  fasts  of 
the  Puritans,  on  special  occasions,  when  great  judgments 
were  sought  to  be  averted,  were  kept  as  rigidly  as  that 
of  the  Ninevites  after  the  preaching  of  Jonah — food 
and  drink  being  alike  inhibited  to  man  and  beast,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same.  The  day 
now  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  was  kept  with  unexampled  so¬ 
lemnity.  Early  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  the  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  every  living  creature  in  the  service,  or  kept  for  the 
use  of  man,  was  driven  up  to  the  stalls,  or  gathered  into  the 
fold,  and  confined.  But  while  this  duty  was  discharged  by 
most  people  with  becoming  modesty  and  quietude,  Deacon 
Goodspeed’s  movements  were  attended  by  no  small  degree  of 
noise  and  parade,  and  in  driving  up  his  own  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  he  evinced  no  reluctance  to  be  seen  of  men.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  his  cattle  were  tied  up  by  the  road  side,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  and  ostentatious  manner  ;  and  the  dea¬ 
con  was  severe  in  censuring  some  of  his  neighbours  upon 
whom  the  sunbeams  began  to  glance  before  this  part  of  their 
labour  was  completed,  and  while  some  of  their  kine  were  yet 
nipping  the  rank  pasturage  freshened  by  the  morning  dew. 
A  very  impressive  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  commencing  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  ending  at  a  quarter  before  three  in  the  afternoon,  from 
B  5 
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Joshua  vii.  7.  “Alas  !  0  Lord  God,  wherefore  hast  thou  at 
all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  1  W ould  to  God  we  had 
been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  !”  There 
was  great  depth  of  piety  and  devotion  in  this  discourse.  He 
was  learned  in  digging  among  the  Hebrew  roots  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  showed  great  historical  research  as  to  the  topography 
of  the  country  invaded  by  Joshua — Jericho,  and  the  region 
round  about,  very  much  resembling,  in  his  opinion,  Menunka- 
tuck  and  its  environs.  As  he  warmed  up  with  holy  ardour, 
he  became  passing  eloquent  before  he  reached  the  sixteenth 
head  of  his  tenth  subdivision.  The  peroration  was  thrilling* 
and  sublime.  Every  eye  was  suffused,  and  every  heart  melted.' 
And  when  the  minister  made  the  awful  vow,  in  the  name 
of  his  people,  invoking  the  curse  of  the  second  death  as 
the  penalty  of  his  violation,  that,  could  the  wicked  Achan 
who  had  brought  these  troubles  upon  Israel  be  detected, 
he  should  be  cut  off  from  amongst  his  people,  every  tongue 
silently  responded  “  Amen.”  This  edifying  discourse  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  separate  religious  exercises,  in 
which  others  than  the  minister  participated — 

“  And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  sighed 

More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance. 

Or  longer  prayed,” 

than  Deacon  Goodspeed.  Indeed,  a  disinterested  spectator,  a 
stranger  to  the  good  deacon,  might  perhaps  have  supposed 
that  his  part  was  overdone — that  he  looked  too  grave,  and 
drew  his  words  too  long — and  prayed,  as  he  truly  did,  until  all 
legs  were  tired — for  the  unbending  Puritans  stood  erect  even 
in  their  prayers,  lest  they  should  not  be  counted  sufficiently 
unlike  the  Episcopalians,  whom  they  considered  but  one  step 
removed  from  the  scarlet  lady  of  the  mystic  Babylon.  It  was, 
however,  a  most  solemn  season;  all  servile  labour  having  been 
suspended,  and  the  elements  being  hushed  to  a  degree  of  repose 
thatleft  not  a  current  of  air  sufficient  to  rustle  a  leaf.  The  reign¬ 
ing  silence  was  deep  and  profound,  save  when  broken  by  the 
impatient  neighings  of  the  famishing  horses,  and  the  lowings 
and  bleatings  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  doomed,  for  the  sins  of 
man,  to  suffer  a  penance  which  they  could  not  understand. 
But  these  sounds  only  served  to  heighten  the  effect  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  gloomy  solemnity,  in  which  earth,  and  air,  and 
all  things  living  seemed  to  participate.  A  conference  meet¬ 
ing  was  appointed  for  the  evening ;  but  the  exercises  of  the 
day  had  so  far  overcome  Deacon  Goodspeed,  as  he  alleged,  that 
he  could  not  attend,  “  But  I  shall  be  with  you  in  the  spirit, 
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my  brethren,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  portals  of  the 
sanctuary  at.  sunset,  -whence  with  solemn  tread  he  wended 
his  way  to  his  own  home — to  devour  a  hearty  meal  as  soon  as 
the  shades  of  night  drew  on  (so  it  was  afterwards  discovered), 
—-ample  provision  for  which  he  had  taken  special  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  the  preceding  day. 

But  the  evil  spirits  were  neither  exorcised  nor  disarmed  by 
the  prayers  and  fastings  of  the  people,  and  it  shortly  became 
necessary  to  commence,  and  vigorously  prosecute  the  proposed 
investigations  of  the  extraordinary  facts  daily  transpiring. 
The  testimony  was  all  committed  to  writing ;  but  time  and 
Space  both  fail  us,  were  we  to  attempt  giving  even  an  epitome 
of  the  mass  of  evidence  collected.  One  good  woman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Doud,  to  whom  Mr.  Whitman  was  called  in  her  afflic¬ 
tion,  was  bewitched  beyond  all  controversy,  for  she  cursed 
the  good  minister  to  his  face — charging  him  with  caring 
more  for  the  ewe  lambs  of  his  flock  than  any  of  the  rest — and 
comparing  him  to  the  guide-post  finger,  that  points  the  way 
without  going  itself.  During  some  of  her  agitations,  her 
tongue  was  drawn  up  so  that  she  could  not  use  it — -which  was 
a  remarkable  circumstance  :  sometimes  it  was  drawn  out  to  an 
enormoas  length,  by  invisible  hands ;  whereupon  if  they  let 
go,  it  would  run  on  again  uttering  the  most  “  nefandous  blas¬ 
phemies,”  as  the  excellent  though  scandalized  Mr.  Whitman 
reported  it.  And  yet,  he  said,  she  was  a  “  virtuous  woman.” 
In  one  of  her  severest  trances,  she  declared  that  she  heard 
Mercy  Disborough  say  to  Goody  Clawson,  “  Come,  and  help 
me  afflict  Molly  Doud.”  And  when  she  came  to,  and  was 
asked  why  she  had  cursed  the  minister,  she  replied,  “  Mercy 
Disborough  told  me  to  do  it.” 

A  young  man,  not  the  brightest  in  the  world,  who  was 
courting  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl  near  Menunkatuck-landing, 
to  whom  he  was  in  fact  engaged,  on  going  to  see  his  charmer 
one  evening,  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  gone  out  unat¬ 
tended  in  the  dusk  of  the  twilight,  her  parents  knew  not 
whither.  On  returning  home,  he  dropped  in  at  Goody  Claw¬ 
son’s,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Nancy  might  be  there,  as  she 
sometimes  ran  away  to  chatter  with  the  old  woman.  But  no 
Nancy  was  there ;  and  what  was  worse,  the  old  woman  told 
him  she  should  never  be  his.  She  afterwards  gave  him  a  piece 
of  cake,  which  he  believed  to  be  witch-cake ;  for  he  had  no 
sooner  eaten  it  than  he  began  to  doat  upon  her,  ugly  and 
loathesome  as  she  was.  Tearing  himself  away,  however,  and 
hastening  homeward,  what  was  the  horror  and  amazement 
with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on  beholding  his  betrothed 
flying  through  the  air  on  a  goat’s  back  ! 

The  testimony  concerning  the  demoniacal  practices  of 
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Mercy  Desborough  was  very  circumstantial  and  explicit.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  heretofore  mentioned  respecting  the  af¬ 
flictions  of  Mehitable  Goodspeed,  it  appeared  that  one  day 
when  she  had  been  attacked  by  horrible  convulsions,  during 
which  she  wept,  and  laughed,  and  screamed  alternately,  she 
was  so  torn  and  distressed  that  her  fond  brother,  the  deacon, 
ran  to  call  in  the  spiritual  aid  of  his  pastor.  In  hastening  to 
the  residence  of  his  faithful  assistant  labourer  in  the  church, 
the  good  minister  was  tripped  up  and  overthrown  by  an  in¬ 
visible  obstruction.  In  his  fall  he  struck  his  head  violently 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  while  he  lay  stunned  upon  the  ground, 
the  alarmed  and  watchful  deacon  distincly  saw  a  fist  beating 
him  on  the  chest.  But  neither  the  arm  to  which  the  clenched 
hand  belonged,  nor  the  body  to  which  the  arm  must  have 
been  attached,  could  be  seen.  When  the  good  man  had  par¬ 
tially  recovered,  he  still  insisted  upon  visiting  the  agonized 
sister  of  his  flock,  despite  of  his  own  mishap.  On  their  arri¬ 
val  at  the  deacon’s  house,  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  collected  around  the  antiquated  and  suffering  maiden, 
she  being  then  in  a  trance.  Presently  she  sprang  upright 
upon  the  floor,  and  commenced  spinning  round  like  a  top 
upon  her  heels,  and  singing — 

rf  Hynx,  phynx,  the  devil  winks. 

The  fat  begins  to  fry ; 

The  devil  is  dead,  and  I’m  in  his  bed — 

Lame!  how  snug  I  lie.” 

The  good  sisters  who  had  gathered  around  her  were  astonished 
at  her  antics,  and  horrified  at  the  profane  and  blasphemous 
Btanza  which  she  was  singing ;  but  still  she  spun  round  upon 
her  feet,  alternately  crying,  laughing,  and  screeching,  and  then 
commencing  the  stave  anew. 

“  Hynx,  phynx,  the  devil  winks. 

The  fat  begins  to  fry,”  &c. 

until  all  of  a  sudden  she  stopped,  raised  her  finger,  and  start¬ 
ing  back,  as  in  an  attitude  of  affright,  she  exclaimed — “  See  ! 
there  she  goes  !  ’Tis  Mercy  Disborough,  climbing  to  Hobo- 
mok’s  altar  on  Toquet  rock  !”  She  attempted  to  speak  further, 
but  at  this  instant  her  jaws  were  closed,  and  the  demons  were 
heard  to  say — “  Let  us  confound  her  language,  that  she  may 
tell  no  more  tales.”  The  jaws  of  Miss  Goodspeed  were  there¬ 
upon  loosed,  but  her  language  became  altogether  unintelligible 
to.  the  by-standers,  and  was  said  by  one  who  had  sailed  to  the 
$Tiew  Neidtherlandts  strongly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Dutch 
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— a  people  who  had  lately  established  themselves  just  below 
Hartford,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pilgrims  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Nothing  good  could  come  from  the  people  who 
spoke  in  such  a  heathenish  tongue.  But  the  minister  and  his 
devout  followers  now  began  to  pray  with  such  fervency  and 
unction,  that  that  the  frightful  noises  were  hushed  into  a  low, 
murmuring,  and  plaintive  sound,  closing  with  the  words — 
“  alas  !  we  can  do  no  more  !” 

But,  on  that  night,  the  minister  was  again  afflicted.  His 
head  being  considerably  bruised  and  swollen,  he  retired  to  a 
feverish  bed  very  early ;  and  during  the  night  a  horrid  vision 
appeared  to  him,  having  a  negro’s  head,  large  white  eyes,  the 
ears  of  a  mule,  a  large  body  but  very  short  and  bulky,  with 
claws  instead  of  feet.  It  sat  upon  his  breast  so  heavily  that 
he  could  not  breathe,  exclaiming,  as  it  grinned  and  laughed 
hideously — “  0  sweet  revenge  !” 

Deacon  Goodspeed  himself  had  once  ventured  to  the  hut 
of  Goody  Clawson,  to  converse  with  her  about  the  concerns 
of  her  soul.  But  they  presently  got  into  a  dispute  about  some 
passage  of  Scripture — whereupon  they  agreed  to  look  it  out 
in  the  Bible.  When  Goody  Clawson  held  the  book,  he  could 
see  the  letters  in  good  plain  print,  and  she  read  the  passage 
as  she  had  spoken  it.  But  the  moment  the  Deacon  took  the 
Bible  into  his  own  hands,  all  the  letters  disappeared,  and  it 
became  as  blank  paper. 

The  case  of  a  lad,  a  nephew  of  the  deacon’s,  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted.  He  had  ventured  very  near  to  the  old  store¬ 
house,  to  indulge  his  curiosity  by  examining  the  witch-tracks 
which  some  people  were  supposed  to  have  seen ;  and  when 
there,  he  declared  that  he  had  heard  Goody  Clawson  and  Mercy 
Disborough  chattering  together  in  the  cellar.  He  was  there¬ 
upon  sadly  dealt  with,  being  often  suddenly  and  violently  seized 
and  knocked  about  at  a  terrible  rate,  dashed  against  the  walls, 
&c.  His  bed  would  fly  from  under  him  in  the  night-time ;  and 
when  one  day  his  uncle  attempted  to  hold  him  in  a  chair,  the 
chair  itself  fell  to  dancing  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  deacon 
was  also  constrained  to  dance,  and  afterwards  the  poor  boy 
likewise — so  that  all  three  were  obliged  to  dance  around  the 
house,  for  the  amusement  of  the  demons.  But  the  lad  was 
subsequently  still  more  grievously  afflicted.  Coming  home 
from  the  field  one  night,  he  suddenly  screeched  out  that  he 
was  stabbed;  and  on  examination  one  of  Mr.  Disborough’s 
three  pronged  forks  was  found  sticking  in  his  back.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  while  groaning  in  great  agony,  a  spindle  was  thrust 
into  hi3  back,  which  was  believed  to  be  Goody  Clawson’s ;  and 
again  a  whole  paper  of  pins  were  found  sticking  in  his  shoulder 
as  upon  a  pin- cushion.  Knives  were  many  times  thrust  into 
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his  flesh,  and  were  pulled  out  by  the  spectators.  Often  was 
the  afflicted  boy  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  not  unfrequently 
into  the  water.  Sometimes  he  could  not  speak,  but  the  demons 
possessing  him  barked  through  his  mouth  like  dogs,  or  cackled 
like  hens ;  and  when  thrown  into  ecstasies  he  could  often  dis¬ 
cern  the  appearance  of  Mercy  Disborough,  laughing  and 
pointing  at  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

— ■ —  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act 
For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured. 

Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

SuAKSPEARE. 

——If  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises  ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else. 

But  what  your  jealousies  await ;  I  tell  you 
’Tis  rigour,  and  not  law. — Idem. 

Tile  character  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  witchcraft, 
as  gathered  from  the  most  respectable  sources  by  the  select¬ 
men  of  Menunkatuck,  has  been  disclosed  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

It  is  a  plain  homely  collection  of  facts,  I  admit,  and  the 
demons  may  justly  be  denounced  for  the  paucity  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  poverty  of  their  inventions — in  short,  for  being 
very  “poor  devils.” — Nor  were  the  chroniclers  of  those  days 
much  better  else  they  would  have  imparted  spirit  to  their 
narratives  by  the  eloquent  breathings,  and  the  lofty  poetical 
conceptions  of  more  ancient  days,  and  the  legends  would  have 
descended  to  us  invested  with  the  deeper  passions  and  darker 
images  which  overshadowed  the  demonology  of  the  land  of 
Odin.  Still  was  the  testimony,  though  stripped  of  the  daring 
or  sublime,  considered  abundantly  sufficient  to  call  for  the 
trial  and  summary  punishment  of  the  offenders.  For  this 
purpose  a  general  court  was  summoned,  and  the  ill-fated 
Goody  Clawson,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  Mercy  Dis¬ 
borough,  placed  under  arrest.  The  spirits  of  the  latter  had 
been  harassed  and  tortured  exceedingly,  by  the  cruel  sus¬ 
picions  which,  regardless  of  her  protestations  of  innocence,  she 
had  been  subjected  for  many  weeks.  And  when  the  blow 
came,  grief  and  indignation  alternately  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  “  0  foolish  Galatians  !”  she  exclaimed,  “  who  hath 
bewitched  you,  that  I  should  be  thus  tormented  in  mine  own 
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innocency  of  the  crime  whereof  these  men  of  Belial  do  charge 
me  withal  !” 

There  were  numerous  other  arrests  upon  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  those  abominable  practices,  and  many  and  pow¬ 
erful  were  the  efforts  made  to  wring  confessions  from  the  ac¬ 
cused,  by  the  minister,  and  those  in  authority.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  other  smooth  appliances, 
particularly  those  of  Deacon  Goodspeed,  they  were  somewhat 
successful,  and  many  shocking  secrets  of  the  prison-house 
were  revealed  by  the  poor  victims  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
become  the  instruments  and  familiars  of  the  demons.  It  so 
happened,  moreover,  that  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  confessions 
made  by  the  persuasions  of  the  deacon,  the  two  prominent  sor¬ 
cerers  whose  sufferings  are  commemorated  in  this  narrative, 
were  particularly  inculpated. 

When,  however,  the  good  minister,  with  the  selectmen— 
for  she  would  not  endure  the  presence  of  the  deacon — en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  Mercy  into  a  confession,  she  rejected 
their  approaches  with  a  lofty  and  indignant  spirit.  “  I  know,” 
said  she,  “  that  no  one  will  do  violence  to  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment,  by  coveting  the  state  wherein  I  at  present  stand,  beset 
as  I  am  on  all  sides  by  the  Amalekites  and  the  Jebusites.  And 
as  to  this  matter  of  witchcraft,  about  which  these  Ahitho- 
phels  would  constrain  me,  ye  all  must  needs  acknowlege,  for 
ye  wot  well  enough,  that  albeit  I  have  been  continually  esssayed 
if  I  ever  seemed  to  consent  against  mine  own  innocency,  I 
should  therein  grievously  offend,  and  the  very  stones  would 
cry  out  against  me  withal.” 

Poor  old  Goodwife  Clawson  being  alike  invincible,  having 
nothing,  as  she  averred,  whereof  to  confess  herself  but  her 
poverty,  and  her  ill-favoured  countenance,  since  it  had  been 
sadly  marred  by  adversity,  the  two  were  duly  arraigned  for 
trial.  These  indictments  were  in  the  usual  form  as  to  the 
technical  terms  of  the  law,  and  contained  several  counts, 
charging  the  prisoners  of  evil  practices,  separately,  and  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mercy  Disborough  was  charged 
not  only  with  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  feloniously  using, 
practising,  and  exercising  the  wicked  arts  of  Satan,  but  of 
having  “  a  covenant  made,  and  signed  the  devil’s  book,  and 
taken  the  devil  to  be  her  god,  and  renounced  her  Christian 
baptism,  and  promising  to  be  the  devil’s  both  body  and  soul 
for  ever.”  The  principal  charge  against  Goody  Clawson,  was 
for  having  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted  and 
tormented,  by  means  of  familiarity  with  Satan,”  divers  good 
subjects  of  his  majesty,  against  his  crown  and  dignity,  &c., 
and  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  &c, 
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When  the  noble-spirited  girl,  who  was  first  required  to 
stand  up,  was  told  to  answer  “  guilty,”  or  “  not  guilty,”  to  the 
indictment,  she  hesitated  and  faltered  for  an  instant ;  but  re¬ 
covering  herself,  with  a  countenance  glowing  with  merited 
indignation,  though  the  tears  yet  glittered  in  her  fine  blue  eyes, 
she  replied  : — “  1  know  of  a  truth  that  I  am  here  penned  and 
locked  up,  to  be  used  very  extremely  at  the  pleasure  of  this 
court ;  and  such  is  the  malice  of  the  arch-hypocrite  whom  I 
well  wot  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  sorceries,  against  this  poor 
lump  of  sinful  clay,  because  it  would  not  let  him  mould  it  to 
his  purposes,  that  my  guiltless  blood  may  cry  before  the  Lord. 
Albeit,  if  mine  accusers  will  bethink  themselves  that  they 
play  not  the  dog  of  which  the  Roman  heathen  speaketh,  that, 
being  sent  to  fray  away  the  thieves  by  night,  left  the  thieves 
and  fell  to  barking  at  true  men  walking  in  the  day,  then 
mine  innocency  may  appear.  I  wot  not  that  I  should  be 
brought  to  this  strait  when  I  was  first  buffetted  by  these 
slanders  and  sinister  surmises,  but  regarded  the  reports  as 
some  wasp  nests,  to  buzz  about  mine  ears,  wherein  I  was 
thankful  that  it  was  no  worse.  And  now  as  touching  this 
matter  whereof  I  am  accused,  as  I  am  innocent  before  God,  so 
is  thy  handmaiden  verily  not  guilty  before  men.  And  so  I 
would  admonish  the  court  to  beware  of  pride  in  their  own 
fantastical  opinions  as  touching  this  matter  of  witchcraft.  I 
thank  God  that  I  have  been  instructed  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  mine  own  mother  tongue,  and  I  fear  you  will  make  God’s 
word  a  railing  and  a  taunting- stock  to  a  wicked  and  perverse 
generation.  For  where  God’s  blessed  truth  speaketh  of 
witches,  it  meaneth  no  such  mean  sort  of  witches  as  ye  wot 
of.  Beware,  then,  of  the  Scriptures,  who  you  add  thereunto 
what  is  written,  lest  ye  encounter  the  terrible  threaten- 
ings  of  the  prophets,  the  curses  of  God’s  own  mouth.  And 
so  with  these  few  admonitions,  I  am  not  guilty.” 

Saying  this,  she  sank  back  into  her  seat,  reclining  partly  on 
the  bosom  of  her  father,  who  had  borne  her  into  the  meeting¬ 
house  where  the  court  was  held  upon  his  arm,  and  sat 
watching  every  word  and  every  motion  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude.  The  habitual  severity  of  the  old  Puritan’s  features 
were  not  easily  softened ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  big  tear 
was  occasionally  observed  to  start  and  glisten  in  his  eye, 
although  he  repeatedly  dashed  the  intruder  away,  as  if  de¬ 
termined  to  conceal  from  the  public  gaze  the  emotions  of  his 
bursting  heart.  Still,  had  old  Mr.  Disborough  entertained 
the  least  suspicion  of  his  daughter’s  guilt,  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  virtue,  that  he  would  have  spurned  her  from 
him  in  an  instant.  His  bosom  was  warm  with  a  parent’s 
affection ;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time  burning  within  it 
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a  purer  and  a  holier  flame  of  love,  for  an  object  seen  only  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  in  comparison  of  which  all  objects  of 
mere  earthly  attachment  were  as  nothing.  But  the  wretched 
parent  knew  well  the  virtues,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
daughter.  His  wife  had  been  early  taken  from  him,  and 
Mercy  was  doubly  endeared  to  him  by  the  sweet  remembrance 
which  her  likeness  to  her  deceased  parent  daily  awakened. 
So  frequently  had  the  old  man  had  occasion  to  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  King  Lemuel’s  mother — “  many  daughters  have 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all,”  that  now  in 
the  hour  of  her  tribulation,  however  dark  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  made  to  appear  against  her,  every  feeling  of  distttisfc 
was  repelled  ere  it  had  obtruded  upon  his  mind. 

There  was  likewise  another  spectator  of  the  trying  scene, 
who  was  far  from  being  a  disinterested  one — the  reader 
anticipates  the  name  of  David  Salisbury.  He  had  been 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  his  intended  bride  during  her 
imprisonment,  and  had  laboured  with  all  the  ardour  and 
devotion  of  which  a  sincere  and  generous  lover  is  capable,  to 
mitigate  her  sufferings,  animate  her  hopes,  and  arouse  to 
cheerfulness  her  sometimes  drooping  spirits.  Indeed,  although 
he  had  grown  up,  as  we  have  seen,  a  believer  in  the  prevailing 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  foul 
charge  being  preferred  against  the  adored  object  of  his  affec¬ 
tions,  had  gone  far  to  shake  his  belief,  if  not  entirely  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  witness  after  witness  was  introduced, 
and  all  the  facts  which  appear  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
narration,  together  with  many  more  which  we  have  not  space 
to  insert,  were  explicitly  sworn  to.  During  the  whole  trial, 
however,  the  maiden  interposed  neither  question  nor  objec¬ 
tion,  but  sat  reclining  upon  her  parent  until  she  heard  the 
name  of  Deacon  Goodspeed  called.  Had  she  been  pierced  by 
a  sharp  arrow,  or  stung  by  a  serpent,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  suddenly  Btartled  from  the  revery  into  which  she  seemed 
to  have  fallen.  As  he  approached  to  take  the  oath,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  with  vehemence, — “  0  full  of  all  subtlety  and  all 
mischief,  and  crafty  as  thy  master  who  beguiled  the  mother 
of  all  living,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  will  thou  not 
cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  !  Dost  thou 
dream  therein  of  a  good  intent  in  these  matters  1  or  rather, 
for  thy  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  thou  painted  sepulchre,  is  it  not 
one  wherein  thy  conscience  will  ever  bear  the  witness  of  God’s 
threatened  wrath.” 

The  witness  was  unembarrassed  by  the  rebuke,  however, 
and  after  dispelling  a  transient,  though  malicious  smile  of  ex- 
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ultation,  which  for  an  instant  played  across  his  features  as 
his  dull  eye  stole  a  glance  at  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
brought  his  victim,  he  proceeded  with  his  testimony.  Several 
other  witnesses  were  subsequently  examined,  including  the 
minister,  whereupon  the  case  was  closed,  so  far  as  written  or 
oral  testimony  could  be  adduced.  But  there  yet  remained 
one  further  test,  whereby  all  doubt  must  inevitably  be  re¬ 
moved  from  even  the  most  incredulous  and  stiff-necked  of  the 
congregation — this  test  was  the  watery  ordeal. 

As  Goody  Clawson  wa3  poor,  and  without  friends,  excepting 
the  compassionate  Mercy,  who  was  not  now  in  a  situation  to 
render  any  assistance,  her  case  was  very  quickly  despatched. 
The  same  testimony,  in  truth,  was  equally  relevant  to  both 
cases ;  and  in  order  to  save  time,  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  both  be  subjected  to  the  watery  trial  together.  An 
early  hour  of  the  following  morning  was  assigned  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  wherein  it  was  believed  Heaven  itself  would,  by 
the  result,  pronounce  upon  the  innocenee  or  the  guilt  of  the 
parties ;  and  the  proper  officers  were  directed  to  execute  this 
important  part  of  the  public  duty. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oil  you  blessed,  ministers  above. 

Keep  me  in  patience ;  and  with  ripened  time, 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapped  up 
In  countenance. — Shakspeare, 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases,  when  clear  proofs  were 
wanted. — Haicbwill. 

Most  of  the  intervening  night  was  spent  by  Mercy,  with  her 
father  and  her  betrothed,  in  deep  and  fervent  prayer.  Deacon 
Goodspeed  sat  up  late  with  the  minister,  mourning  over  the 
wickedness  of  the  times,  when  so  many  feet  were  straying 
from  the  paths  of  Zion,  and  sympathizing  with  his  spiritual 
teacher,  that  such  a  lovely  lamb  of  his  flock  as  Mercy  should 
have  gone  so  widely  astray.  But,  said  he,  we  are  commanded, 
even  if  the  right  eye  offend,  to  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  into 
the  pike. 

.  Very  few  of  the  good  people  of  Menunkatuck  slept  that 
night— their  minds  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  the  morrow.  Morning  at  length  came ;  and  the 
sun  had  no  sooner  burnished  the  tree-tops  as  if  they  had  been 
dipt  in  molten  gold,  than  the  officers,  punctual  to  their  orders, 
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appeared  at  the  door  of  the  temporary  prison,  to  execute  their 
stern  commands.  The  parting  between  the  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  her  lover,  was  an  exhibition  of  exquisite  tenderness, 
though  conducted  with  all  possible  decorum,  and  without  any 
violent  or  frantic  bursts  of  passion.  The  very  composure  and 
sedateness  of  the  scene  rendered  the  pathos  more  impressive 
and  touching.  The  tears  stood  trembling  in  the  old  Puritan’s 
eyes. — “  0  my  father  !”  exclaimed  his  heroic  daughter,  “grieve 
not  thus  for  me.  And  you,  too,  David’’ — her  voice  faltering 
for  a  moment— “with  whom,  had  the  Lord  so  disposed  my  lot, 
I  had  hoped  to  have  travelled  this  thorny  wilderness,  as  if  it 
had  been  strewn  with  flowers— grieve  not  for  me,  but  look 
upward  and  praise  Him  who  decrees  all  things  for  the  best.— 
Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  strengthened  his  handmaiden,  a  poor, 
sinful  young  woman  as  she  is  !  And  I  wot  not,  if  it  be  his 
will,  but  he  will  sustain  me  against  all  the  devices  of  this 
Agagite,  if  it  will  redound  more  to  his  glory  withal.  Albeit, 
if  it  be  his  will,  I  can  endure  this  new  affliction,  and  count  it 
yet  for  joy  that  my  woful  days  are  to  be  thus  early  num¬ 
bered.” 

She  was  then  led  forth  to  the  brink  of  the  Menunkatuck, 
where  Goody  Clawson  had  already  preceded  her — she  having 
been  kept  in  another  apartment.  Great  interest  had  been 
manifested  in  this  case  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
whole  settlement  had  this  morning  poured  forth  its  popula¬ 
tion,  to  witness  the  final  effort  of  judicial  wisdom  to  make 
out  a  clear  case.  Both  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with 
spectators;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  there  were  bosoms 
in  the  crowd  in  which  some  slight  feelings  of  compassion  be¬ 
gan  to  be  awakened  on  behalf  of  the  younger  of  the  prisoners, 
if  not  of  the  other.  But  in  general,  during  the  whole  painful 
ceremony  that  followed,  the  faces  of  the  multitude  exhibited 
the  same  unsoftened  sternness — the  same  frigid  severity — 
stamped  so  deeply  upon  the  Puritan  character.  Poor  Goody 
Clawson,  having  none  to  care  for  her,  was  hurried  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  by  an  officer  with  indecent  haste.  Mercy,  arrayed 
in  a  white  robe  from  head  to  foot,  was  supported  thither  by 
her  father,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  who  began  to  hasten 
the  fearful  business  of  the  morning.  Hot  many  words  were 
lost  after  Mercy  arrived  at  the  river’s  brink.  Turning  to  the 
people,  she  said  briefly,  with  a  clear,  tremulous  voice  :  “  Men 
and  brethren,  I  call  God  to  witness  this  day  that  I  am  without 
sin  as  it  regards  this  thing  whereof  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  have  accused  me.  But  as  we  are  commanded  to  fear  not 
them  that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  so 
may  the  Lord  that  hath  hitherto  sustained  this  poor  worm  of 
the  dust,  not  forsake  her  now  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Among 
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others  of  their  vain  imaginings,  they  have  falsely  charged  roe 
with  being  leagued  with  this  poor  trembling  old  woman,  and 
what  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  call  her  demon.  Alack -a-day, 
poor  thing  !  On  this  score  1  have  nothing  whereof  to  shrive 
myself,  but  meting  out  to  her  such  few  of  the  creature-com¬ 
forts  as  God  gave  me  withal — ” 

“  Thou  hast  always  been  an  angel  of  mercy  to  me,  my 
child,”  interrupted  Goody  Clawson,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  sigh,  a  monosyllable,  or  a  pious  ejaculation, 
had  remained  nearly  silent  during  the  whole  proceedings. 
“  When  no  eye  looked  in  upon  my  lonely  widowhood,  and  no 
hand  offered  to  pillow  my  aching  head  in  sickness,  or  to  ap¬ 
pease  my  hunger  when  in  want,  thou  wert  unto  me  like 
Abishag  to  the  good  King  David,  or  the  ravens  to  Elijah  in 
the  wilderness.  May  heaven  bless  you  my — 

“  Nay,  I  would  not  boast  withall,”  continued  Mercy.  “  But 
now  that  by  the  devices  of  the  sons  of  Belial  I  am  about  to 
taste  the  bitter  waters  of  Meribah,  I  would  testify  to  these 
people,  which  have  mouths  that  speak  not,  eyes  that  they  see 
not,  and  ears  that  they  hear  not,  that  I  have  ever  conducted 
myself  in  all  my  goings  out,  and  all  my  comings  in,  like  an 
honest  and  virtuous  maiden,  as  the  Lord  inclined  and  enabled 
me  thereunto.  And  now  peradventure — ” 

Here  the  officers  interposed,  and  reminded  the  victims  that 
they  could  no  longer  delay  the  execution  of  their  commission. 
Once  more  did  the  father  and  danghter  mingle  their  tears  in 
a  hurried  embrace.  “  My  father  !” — “  My  daughter  !”  were 
the  only  words  that  escaped,  as  they  were  torn  asunder,  and 
the  two  prisoners  were  hurried  into  the  boat,  to  which  David 
sprang  forward  and  clung  until  forced  to  relinquish  his 
hold. 

The  river,  at  the  point  selected  for  this  cruel  exhibition  of 
blind  fanaticism,  was  within  the  range  of  tide-water,  sluggish, 
and  very  deep.  As  the  boat  was  pushed  into  the  stream,  the 
silence  of  death  prevailed  among  the  multitude,  and  every 
eye  was  intently  fixed  upon  the  principal  figures  in  the  pain¬ 
ful  spectacle.  Behind  the  assemblage,  ever  and  anon  stretch¬ 
ing  his  neck  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  proceedings,  was  seen  the 
hard  sinister  visage  of  Ahitub  Goodspeed,  whose  compassionate 
bowels  would  not  suffer  him  to  look  upon  such  an  unpleasant 
transaction.  Such  was  his  excuse;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
possible,  that  he  preferred  not  to  encounter  another  withering 
look,  or  a  fresh  rebuke,  from  the  most  interesting  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  which  he  would  have  surely  received  had  he  ventured 
within  the  circle  which  bounded  the  range  of  her  eye. 

The  headway  of  the  boat  was  checked  as  it  arrived  in  the 

middle  of  the  stream,  and  as  soon,  as  it  became  steady,  the  two 
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hapless  females  were  taken  up  and  carefully  placed  upon  the 
water.  The  father  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  bank,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  attention  of  the  multitude 
was  wound  up  to  a  state  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  Every 
eye  was  fixed — every  lip  compressed.  The  hands  of  Mercy 
were  elapsed  upon  her  bosom — her  eyes  upraised,  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  engaged  inaudibly  in  pouring  forth  her  last  fer¬ 
vent  supplication  to  her  Maker.  As  Goody  Clawson  struck 
the  water,  she  fell  partly  upon  her  side,  and  uttering  a  shrill 
heart-rending  scream,  she  sunk  beneath  the  wave — to  rise  no 
more ;  while  Mercy,  as  if  buoyed  up  by  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  floated  upon  the  surface.  But  the  earthly  sufferings 
of  the  poor  old  woman  were  ended.  In  vain  did  the  multitude 
watch  when  she  should  have  risen  again  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  as  drowning  people  are  wont.  She  did  not  return. 
A  few  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface,  and  her  soul  winged  its 
flight  to  her  Maker.  But  Mercy,  sustained  probably  by  the 
buoyancy  of  her  apparel,  and  submitting  herself  passively  to 
her  fate,  floating  a  few  yards  upon  the  ebbing  tide,  was  very 
expeditiously  retaken  into  the  boat,  and  hurried  to  the  shore. 
She  was  met,  however,  by  scarce  a  pitying  eye,  save  those  of 
her  father,  and  the  constant  and  agonized  lover.  Her  destiny 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  prejudices  would  not  allow 
them  to  pause  for  an  inquiry  into  the  rational  or  physical 
causes  of  the  phenomenon  they  had  just  witnessed  ;  and  the 
poor  girl  was  now  regarded  in  truth  and  in  fact,  and  beyond 
all  controversy,  as  the  devilish  sorceress  who  had  so  greatly 
troubled  the  American  Israel.  Indeed,  additional  tales  of  her 
foul  practices  and  hellish  incantations  were  speedily  buzzed 
about ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  been  married  to  one 
of  the  demons  at  a  witch  frolic,  on  the  night  of  the  preceding 
Christmas.  From  the  cold  embrace  of  the  waters,  she  was 
received  into  her  parent’s  arms,  who,  with  her  lover,  was  at 
her  side  ere  the  boat  struck  the  beach.  By  all  others,  as 
trembling  and  exhausted  she  stepped  on  shore,  she  was 
avoided  as  the  pestilence ;  and  the  multitude,  forgetting 
the  poor  body  whose  death  had  established  her  innocence, 
moved  away  with  many  dark  looks,  and  doubtful  shakings  of 
the  head. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

- — — Heaven’s  face  doth  glow ; 

Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 

Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.— Shakspeare. 

Only  a  short  time  was  allowed  by  the  inexorable  ministers  of 
justice  for  the  fair  sufferer  to  repose,  after  the  endurance  of 
such  a  severe  and  agitating  trial,  previously  to  her  being 
again  dragged  into  court.  Had  the  governor  been  at  home, 
there  probably  would  have  been  less  precipitancy ;  but  he 
was  absent  several  weeks  at  Quinnipiack,  in  the  matter  of  the 
regicide  judges,  who  were  reported  to  be  living  in  the  caves 
and  dens  of  the  colonies,  and  after  whom  the  king  had  sent 
pursuivants,  that  he  might  obtain  the  more  ample  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  father. 

When  Mercy  again  entered  the  court,  guarded  and  at¬ 
tended  as  before,  her  pallid  countenance  and  feeble  step 
clearly  indicated,  that  even  if  her  mental  powers  were  not 
shattered,  and  her  spirits  and  fortitude  altogether  crushed, 
her  physical  strength  would  not  much  longer  endure  trials  of 
this  agonizing  description.  The  court  had  already  been 
opened  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  which 
the  Almighty  was  reminded  that  vengeance  was  his,  and  in¬ 
voked  to  give  the  judges  wisdom,  to  teach  them  his  statutes, 
and  enable  them  to  execute  his  judgments  by  enforcing  them. 
The  jurors  being  in  their  seats,  the  officers  were  now  called 
as  witnesses  to  testify  of  the  result  of  their  commission — the 
ordeal  and  its  effects.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  the  recital 
of  the  occurrences  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been 
made  acquainted.  The  testimony  was  thereupon  committed 
to  the  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  “  not  guilty”  promptly  returned 
in  favour  of  Goody  Clawson,  although  she  was  not  there  to 
receive  it.  We  need  hardly  add  what  was  the  fate  of  Mercy 
Disborough;  although,  for  decency’s  sake,  the  jury  retired  for 
a  short  time. 

During  their  absence,  she  had  been  reclining  upon  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  melancholy  silence,  heaving  an  occasional  sigh,  and 
pondering  upon  the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed, 
and  which  were  transpiring  around  her — upon  the  death  she 
had  just  escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  and  the  more  awful  one 
which  probably  awaited  her.  She  was  aroused  from  this  dis¬ 
tressing  reverie  by  the  usual  direction  of  the  clerk — “Prisoner, 
look  upon  the  jury— jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner,”  and  it 
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was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  rose  upon  her  feet.  In  reply, 
to  their  customary  question,  the  jury  handed  up  the  verdict  ^ 
in  writing:.  “  We  do  find  the  -prisoner ,  Mercy  Disborough, guilty, 
according  to  the  indictment,  of  familiarity  with  Satan.” 

No  other  result  was  anticipated.  But  neither  father  nor 
lover  displayed  at  this  crisis  as  much  firmness  of  soul  as  the 
fair  convict,  whose  courage  and  faculties  seemed  to  gather 
strength  as  the  clouds  of  adversity  thickened  around  her. 
Being  sternly  asked  by  the  court  if  she  had  any  thing  to  say 
why  the  judgment  of  the  law  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  her,  summoning  her  fortitude  once  more,  she  replied  : 

“  I  have  but  a  poor  maiden’s  wit,  and  know  not  how  t%  say 
mOre  than  to  protest  mine  innocency  again — though  perad- 
venture  my  words  will  seem  as  one  that  mocketh,  wherein 
there  is  no  righteous  Daniel  to  render  me  justice  against  the 
false  accusations  of  the  wicked  elders.  But  notwithstanding, 
that  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  thee,  I  pray  thee,  that  thou 
wouldst  hear  me  of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  And  verily 
is  it  not  a  great  marvel  now,  that  whereas  our  fathers — yea, 
many  of  this  present  generation,  were  driven  by  severities 
and  persecutions  to  take  up  their  abode  in  these  wilderness 
ends  of  the  earth,  ye  should  so  soon  be  emboldened  to  practise 
the  like  severities.  Nevertheless,  I  would  remind  ye  of  what 
even  the  bloody  Henry,  more  merciful  than  ye  all,  writ  to 
his  judges,  and  put  up  on  the  gate  posts— that  ye  may  see 
now,  if  ye  be  not  more  bloody  than  he  :  ‘To  you,  judges,  be¬ 
ware  of  innocent  blood-shedding— take  heed  of  justice  inno¬ 
cently  administered — work  discreetly,  as  the  Scriptures  doth 
command  :  Look  to  it  that  ye  make  not  the  truth  to  be  for¬ 
saken  by  your  false  glosses.’  And  now  ye  must  do  with  me 
what  ye  will.  The  three  holy  children  were  preserved  from 
the  fierce  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  fiery  furnace ;  and  upon  the  like  trust  of  God’s  gracious 
goodness,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  yet  save  me  out  of  your  cruel 
hands.” 

But  a  far  stronger  appeal  than  any  that  Mercy  Disborough 
could  make  extemporaneously,  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
The  prevailing  delusion  infected  the  whole  community — 
blinding  alike  the  magistrates  and  the  people— the  judges  and 
the  ministers  at  the  altar.  And  the  determined  and  unre¬ 
lenting  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  not  to  be  arrested  in  a  case 
which  had  already  been  pushed  to  such  extremities.  Sentence 
of  death  was  consequently  pronounced  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
the  same  directed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  burning,  on  the 
following  Friday. 

The  whole  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  the  stern  and 
unyielding  severity  of  the  Puritan  character.  The  prevailing 
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delusion,  fortified  by  prejudice,  if  not  by  passion  likewise,  was 
too  deeply  seated,  and  too  universal,  to  allow  the  still  small 
voice  of  reason,  or  the  tender  pleadings  of  compassion,  to  in¬ 
terpose  in  behalf  of  the  accused.  Consequently,  neither 
Mercy,  nor  her  father,  nor  her  lover,  were  surprised  at  the 
result.  And  yet  the  shock  was  severely  felt.  For  however 
much  we  may  flatter  ourselves  while  the  clouds  are  gathering 
blackness,  and  the  artillery  of  heaven  muttering  at  a  distance, 
that  we  shall  bo  prepared  to  encounter  its  nearer  approach, 
without  agitation  or  alarm,  yet  the  thunder-crash  is  equally 
startling  when  it  breaks,  and  the  red  lightning’s  glare  equally 
appalling.  And  although  a  lingering  disease  may  keep  the 
object  of  our  tenderest  affection  long  suspended,  as  by  a  hair, 
over  the  verge  of  eternity,  yet,  when  the  silver  cord  of  life  is 
cut,  the  tear  will  start,  though  unbidden,  and  the  bosom  swell 
with  anguish,  in  defiance  alike  of  preparation,  philosophy, 
and  fortitude.  But  our  unhappy  heroine  exhibited  the  least 
emotion  of  the  three.  The  quiet  life  she  had  led,  though 
affording  frequent  opportunities  for  a  modest  exhibition  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  her  character,  had  never  furnished 
an  occasion  to  call  forth  its  higher  and  nobler  traits.  These 
were  now  disclosed  by  the  severe  trials  she  was  enduring,  and 
which  seemed  only  to  brace,  with  additional  firmness,  “  the 
unshaken  temper  of  her  soul.” 

The  court  was  adjourned  without  delay,  and  slowly  and 
silently  the  spectators  retired,  bending  tbeir  solemn  steps 
towards  their  respective  homes  —the  prisoner,  meantime, 
being  remanded  to  the  place  of  confinement.  The  brief 
period  intervening  between  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  day  assigned  for  the  execution,  was  a  time  of  heavi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  whole  settlement  of  Menunkatuek.  Aus¬ 
tere.  as  were  their  habits,  and  severe  their  principles,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  represent  these  people  as  being  altogether 
destitute  of  feeling.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  had  struck 
deep  its  roots  in  their  minds.  Great  and  manifold  were  the 
afflictions  which  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  had 
suffered,  and  were  still  suffering,  from  the  malignant  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  demons  ;  and  it  was  meet,  in  their  eyes  that  such 
as  could  be  clearly  proved  guilty  of  holding  intercourse  with 
Azazel,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live.  Nevertheless,  with 
many  of  those  not  under  the  influence  of  the  deacon,  of  whom 
we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  speak,  there  were  not 
a  few  who  began  now,  sincerely  and  even  deeply,  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  our  heroine  in  her  present  melancholy  situation. 
Many  endearing  associations  were  connected  with  the  name 
of  Mercy  Disborough,  previously  to  her  fall  into  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  entanglements  of  Satan : — and  now  that  one  so  af* 
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fcctionate,  so  charitable,  and  so  kind,  as  she  had  lutn,  was 
about  to  be  cut  off  from  among  them,  by  the  most  violent 
and  awful  death  allotted  as  the  portion  of  the  guilty,  her 
good  deeds  began  to  rise  up  in  sweet  and  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  before  them — as  the  widows,  who,  after  Dorcas  was 
dead,  stood  weeping  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments  she 
had  made  while  she  was  with  them. 


CHAPTER  IX.  * 

- - - Eyes,  look  your  last ! 

Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and  lips,  O  you. 

The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! — Shakspeare. 

The  unhappy  parent  scarce  parted  from  his  daughter  during 
the  short  space  of  time  now  allowed  to  her  earthly  existence. 
Their  chief  employment  was  devout  religious  exercises, 
mingled  with  holy  conversation  respecting  death — eternity — 
and  the  judgment — each  striving  to  solace  the  affliction  of  the 
other  by  means  of  those  enjoyments  in  which  both  so  deeply 
sympathized.  But  the  spirits  of  poor  David  were  crushed  by 
the  impending  calamity.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  his  grief, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  After  an  affectionate  parting 
from  Mercy  in  the  prison-house  that  evening,  he  traversed  the 
streets  of  the  village  during  the  live-long  night,  in  deep  and 
unspeakable  agony.  During  the  following  day,  likewise,  he 
utterly  refused  either  nourishment  for  the  body,  or  comfort 
for  the  troubled  mind,  or  even  to  hold  any  converse  whatever 
with  man.  His  cheek  was  blanched,  and  his  eye  dull  and 
glassy  from  excessive  weeping.  He  alternately  walked  about, 
with  teeth  set,  and  compressed  lips,  clenching  his  hands  as 
with  rage ;  and  then  he  would  sit  down  alone,  his  bosom 
heaving  and  swelling  as  though  his  bursting  heart  would 
break,  until  the  tears  gushed  forth  to  his  relief.  At  length, 
after  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  mingled  grief,  passion,  and 
despair,  he  started  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  away 
accross  the  fields,  directing  his  footsteps  swiftly  into  the 
forest  which  yet  skirted  the  eastern  boundary  of  Menunkatuck. 
Plunging  into  the  darkest  of  the  wood  he  presently  disap¬ 
peared — nor  was  he  afterwards  seen.  At  aay  other  time  so 
strange  and  sudden  a  flight  would  have  been  arrested  as  a 
symptom  of  madness,  or  at  least,  not  returning  with  nightfall, 
it  would  have  called  forth  a  pursuit,  But  the  attention  of 
o  5 
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the  pilgrims  was  at  the  present  time  awakened  to  an  object  of 

more  touching  and  immediate  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  Friday,  the  sun  rose  as 
bright  and  cheerfully,  and  smiled  upon  the  earth  as  pleasantly, 
as  though  before  its  setting  it  was  not  to  look  upon  a  deed  of 
blood.  A  solemn  religious  service  was  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  occasion,  at  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  a  beautiful 
verdant  common,  some  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village. 
Thitherward,  at  an  early  hour,  the  people  began  slow  ly  and 
solemnly  to  wend  their  way,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  family 
groups,  as  it  happened — the  deep  lengthened  peals  of  the  toll¬ 
ing  bell  falling  upon  the  ear  at  distant  intervals,  curdling  the 
blood,  and  driving  it  chill  to  the  heart.  A  platform  had  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  preacher  and  his  elders, 
in  front  of  which  was  planted  the  fatal  stake.  The  prisoner 
was  seated  at  the  foot,  having  been  brought  forth  with  the 
usual  military  pageant  of  a  public  execution.  She  was  habited, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  robe  of  spotless  white— an  em¬ 
blem  of  her  oft  and  solemnly  asseverated  innocence.  A  large 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  town  had  assembled  on  the 
melancholy  occasion.  Of  those  who  remained  behind  was  the 
tender-hearted  deacon,  who  protested,  with  great  sincerity, 
that  he  could  never  endure  such  a  heart-rending  spectacle  of 
suffering  as  the  burning  of  a  fellow-being — although,  he 
piously  added,  “  thy  will  be  done,”  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
prayer,  and  it  is  a  command  of  heaven  that  no  witch  should 
be  suffered  to  live  1 

The  reverend  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Whitman  preached 
with  much  vehemence^a.nd  to  great  edification,  for  upwards 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  from  the  words  : — "  Have  I  not  chosen 
you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil.”  At  the  close  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  he  descended  the  stage  with  well-meant  kindness  to 
the  victim,  and  once  more  attempted  to  elicit  a  confession 
from  her  lips — assuring  her,  that  after  making  the  desired  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  she  would  soon  be  happily  done  with  her 
afflictions.  Many  of  her  former  associates,  whose  feelings  of 
compassion  had  been  quickened  by  the  surrounding  prepara¬ 
tions  for  death,  were  now  weeping  beside  her,  and  urging  the 
same  request.  But  she  was  inflexible  in  her  resolution — con¬ 
vinced  that  in  any  event  she  had  no  hope  of  life,  and  that 
“  to  suffer  nobly,  is  the  noblest  way  to  conquest.”  “  Do  what 
ye  will,  Mr.  Whitman,”  she  repeated :  “  I  have  nothing 
whereof  to  confess  but  my  sins  to  God  :  and  as  to  these  scrip¬ 
tures  which  ye  have  quoted  withal,  there  is  a  veil  before  your 
eyes ;  ye  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly ;  and  they  mean  no 
such  things  as  ye  pretend  thereunto,  I  will  in  nowise  be° 
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lieve  in  these  interpretations  by  man’s  device,  than  as  my  con¬ 
science  must  needs  tell  me.” 

Throughout  the  whole  tedious  service,  and  during  the  pain¬ 
ful  preparations  that  followed,  the  conduct  of  Mercy  was 
marked  by  equal  firmness  and  composure.  While  sitting,  she 
scarce  lifted  her  eyes,  save  now  and  then  to  steal  a  glance  in  a 
new  direction  among  the  multitude,  as  if  to  find  some  one 
who  seemed  not  to  be  there.  Disappointed  at  every  effort, 
she  would  drop  her  eyes  again,  and  hush  the  rising  emotion 
of  the  bosom.  Observing  the  increasing  agitation  of  her 
father,  as  the  preparations  for  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  were 
proceeding,  she  exclaimed — “  My  father  !  mourn  not  fof  my 
mishaps,  for  thou  didst  verily  bring  me  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  which  will  have  all  honour  and  glory 
and  worship.  And  what  wot  you,  my  father,  can  be  more 
welcome  than  from  this  vale  of  misery  to  be  borne  upwards, 
yea,  on  wings  of  fire,  into  Abraham’s  bosom  !” 

The  drooping  spirits  of  the  old  Puritan  were  aroused  for  a 
time  by  the  surprising  energy  and  fortitude  of  his  admirable 
daughter ;  and  by  an  almost  supernatural  exertion  of  his  own 
constitutional  firmness,  he  was  able  a  little  longer  to  sustain 
himself;  and 

- - “  He  stood  up 

Firm  in  his  better  strength,  and  like  a  tree 
Rooted  in  Lebanon,  his  frame  bent  not. 

His  thin  white  hairs  had  yielded  to  the  wind. 

And  left  his  brow  uncovered  ;  and  his  face. 

Impressed  with  the  stern  majesty  of  grief. 

Nerved  to  a  solemn  duty,  now  stood  forth. 

Like  a  rent  rock,  submissive,  yet  sublime.” 

Time  was  now  pressing,  and  the  hour  nearly  run  within  which 
the  sacrifice  was  directed  to  be  made.  The  noble  girl  deli¬ 
berately  arranged  her  clothes,  as  the  officers  led  her  to  the 
stake,  and  adjusted  every  thing  as  she  would  have  it.  One 
long,  tender,  and  agonizing  embrace  was  taken  with  her 
father  ;  after  which  she  looked  round  anxiously  for  another. 
But  he  was  not  there;  and  her  eyes  fell  once  more  as  with 
cruel  disappointment.  The  officer  now  approached  to  bind  a 
handkerchief  upon  her  eyes.  But  she  refused  the  precaution. 
“ISTo,”  said  she,  “  I  will  look  my  oppressors — would  that  the 
worst  of  them  was  here  !— full  in  the  face,  until  my  eyeballs 
are  seared. 

Being  bound  to  the  stake,  and  while  the  executioners  were 
arranging  and  piling  the  combustibles  around  her,  she  conti¬ 
nued  to  address  the  multitude  “  1  am  bound  here,”  she  said, 
“to  suffer  a  cruel  death,  albeit  I  call  God  to  witness  I  havo 
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never  offended  by  word  or  deed  against  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  or  the  pions  protector  that  was,  who  winnowed  the 
church  and  cast  the  chaff  into  the  oven.  Nor  do  I  know  aught 
of  the  matters  laid  to  my  charge.  But  through  my  short  and 
weary  pilgrimage,  I  know  that  I  have  grievously  offended 
against  Almighty  God— for  truly  the  apostle  saith,  in  many 
things  we  offend  all — for  which  things  done  in  the  flesh  my 
heart  begs  forgiveness  now,  ere  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or 
the  golden  bowl  be  broken.  I  own  me  that  the  flesh  is  weak, 
and  sometimes  shrinks  and  quivers  at  the  thought  of  the  fire 
withal ;  albeit  the  spirit  is  willing,  and  would  fain  depart  with 
the  holy  courage  of  the  godly  Latimer,  or  the  devout  Anna 
Askew.  1  wot  not,  my  friends,  that  some  of  ye  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  die  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  faith  in  his  Son — 
though  as  for  this  matter  of  witchcraft,  look  ye  to  it,  lest  per* 
adventure  ye  perceive  not  whereunto  it  will  grow.” 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  she  again  looked  about  with  great 
earnestness.  It  was  evident  her  heart  was  struggling  with 
emotions  too  powerful  longer  to  be  disguised.  Her  feelings 
gained  the  mastery,  and  the  words  passionately  escaped— 
“Where — where  is  he  1  Could  he  desert  me  at  a  season  like 
this  1  I  thought  that  he  surely  would  have  been  here  at  this 
hour  of  my  final  trial,  that  he  might  have  taken  away  a  part 
of  its  bitterness.  Assuredly  it  is  very  strange  ;  for  I  should 
have  had  much  comfort  to  see  him,  and  speak  a  few  words 
withal.  Maybe  some  evil  Merodach  has  been  sowing  tares  to 
choke  his  affection.  But,  no — I  will  not  be  thus  over  unkind 
— I  know  he  loved  me,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  look  on  mine 
agony.” 

But  the  unhappy  girl  looked  and  called  in  vain.  He  wa3 
not  there  ;  and  with  a  deeper  and  heavier  sigh  she  folded  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Then  seizing  a  lock  of  hair,  she  tore  it  from  her  head  with 
convulsive  energy,  and  placitig  it  within  the  cover  of  her 
Bible  which  she  yet  held,  she  gave  it  into  her  father’s  hand, 
saying  pensively,  “he  may  look  upon  these  when  I  am  gone — 
give  it  to  him.”  She  then  clasped  her  hands  and  repeated 
audibly  a  brief  prayer  of  one  of  the  Christian  martyrs — “0 
merciful  God,  consider  my  misery,  which  is  best  known  unto 
thee,  as  also  the  hearts  of  these  wicked  Agagites,  but  so  as  to 
recompense  them  good  for  evil !” 

But  the  stern  visages  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Puritan 
beholders,  of  the  coarser  sex,  were  unmoved  during  the  whole 
of  this  heart-stirring  scene,  and  the  last  preparations  were 
now  making  for  lighting  the  torch — the  prisoner  having  again 
bo  far  composed  herself  as  to  exhibit  no  change  of  countenance, 
trouble,  or  even  fear,  but  complying  with  every  requisite  in 
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the  adjustment  of  the  combustible  materials.  Indeed,  such 
■was  the  firmness — the  lofty  bearing  of  this  obscure  but  high- 
souled  pilgrim-daughter  at  the  stake, — placed  there  a  martyr 
to  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  her  misfortune  to  live, — as  afforded  a  signal  illustration 
of  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

“  Faith  is  the  flame  that  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven !” 


* 

CHAPTER  X, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear.— Shakspbare/ 

— - —In  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier.— Ibiu. 

The  executioner  now  approached  with  the  fatal  brand. 
Mercy,  with  closed  though  upraised  eyes,  was  breathing  forth 
a  last  prayer  in  the  ear  of  Him  who  heareth  the  stillest  sigh 
of  penitence.  Only  the  last  words  were  heard— “  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  !”  The  father  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  endure  any  longer,  had  averted  his  head,  and  retired 
from  the  view,  overwhelmed  with  emotions  of  grief  and  agony, 
no  longer  to  be  suppressed,  and  beneath  which  he  sunk  pros¬ 
trate  upon  the  ground.  Every  eye  was  now  fixed  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  upon  the  object.  The  air  of  stillness  and  so¬ 
lemnity  which  prevailed  was  awfully  impressive.  Every 
heart  beat  tremblingly  as  the  torch  approached  the  pile.  Of 
a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  gathering  storm  was  heard  in  the  air, 
and  the  sound  as  of  a  multitude  trampling  upon  the  earth. 
The  dogs  at  a  distance  had  been  barking  for  some  time — when, 
just  as  the  torchman  was  stooping  to  perform  his  sad  office, 
the  whole  assemblage  was  startled  by  the  loud,  piercing,  and 
terrible  war-whoop  of  the  savage  !  The  brand  fell  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  pile.  Every  man  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  appalling 
sound,  the  smoke  of  houses  in  flames  began  already  to  ascend 
in  pillowy  wreaths  towards  the  heavens,  while  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  yells  of  the  exulting  savages,  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers,  carried  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  pilgrims,  however,  being  literally  soldiers  of  the 
church  militant,  were  seldom  unprepared  to  resist  the  hostile 
incursions  of  the  savages,  which  were  so  frequent  and  sudden  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  go  armed  to  conventicle,  and 
often  to  their  fields  when  engaged  in  their  customary  occupy 
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tions.  Of  course,  on  the  present  occasion  the  whole  military 
array  of  Menunkatuck,  known  as  the  Bethel  Minute-men, 
were  under  arms — the  corps  having  been  put  in  requisition 
not  merely  as  a  guard,  but  to  invest  the  proceedings  with  im¬ 
portance,  if  not  to  add  splendour  to  the  spectacle.  There 
were  no  cowards  in  those  days ;  and  the  Bethel  volunteers  ran 
back  to  the  protection  of  their  firesides,  their  families,  and 
their  domestic  altars,  as  impetuously  as  the  savages  had 
rushed  upon  them  from  the  wilderness  in  their  absence. 
More  quickly,  by  far,  than  we  can  tell  the  tale,  did  they 
come  in  contact  with  their  crafty  foe,  whose  numbers  were 
too  few  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  better  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  pilgrims.  A  sharp  action  ensued,  however, 
which  was  rendered  more  alarming  to  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  other  non-combatants  flying  for  security,  by  the 
dismal  yells  which  the  savages  mingled  with  their  brisk  and 
scattering  fire.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman,  regardless  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  was  at  Uriah’s  post,  loading  and  firing  his  old  carbine 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  occasion¬ 
ally  rushed  forward  towards  a  grimvisaged  warrior — “  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.”  Among  the  foremost  and 
most  impetuous  of  the  Indian  warriors  was  one  of  remarkable 
activity,  and  whose  noble,  manly  figure  presented  the  outlines 
of  a  form  of  singular  elegance  and  grace.  The  warrior  was 
young,  but  trod  the  earth  as  though  he  spurned  it.  He 
was  painted,  of  course,  after  the  manner  of  his  people ;  but 
less  hideously  and  grotesquely  than  his  companions.  The  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  features,  and  the  light  of  his  eye,  presented 
a  countenance  worthy  of  the  chisel  of  Praxitiles.  His  nose 
and  ears  were  without  jewels;  and  a  broad  silver  clasp  encir¬ 
cled  his  naked  left  arm  above  the  elbow ;  and  his  blanket, 
thrown  lightly  and  gracefully  over  his  shoulder,  disclosing 
a  portion  of  his  swelling  chest,  and  the  whole  of  his  naked, 
finely-turned,  and  muscular  right  arm,  was  of  a  richer  texture 
than  those  worn  by  the  other  warriors,  His  moccasins  were 
curiously  inwrought  with  wampum  and  the  coloured  quills 
of  the  porcupine,  as  likewise  was  the  broad  red  sash  girt 
about  his  body,  in  which  were  Btuck  his  knife  and  tomahawk, 
polished  and  glittering  with  exceeding  brightness.  The 
chivalrous  scalp-lock  upon  the  crown  os  his  shaven  head  was 
drawn  through  a  silver  ring,  and  a  black  plume  denoted  his 
authority.  He  was  at  every  point  of  danger,  or  which  ap¬ 
peared  most  assailable,  almost  in  the  same  instant ;  and 
bounded  upon  his  prey  with  the  agility  and  reckless  daring  of 
the  hungry  tiger.  It  was  Onico,  the  son  of  the  first  Uncas, 
king  of  the  Mohegans  ;  and  this  the  first  time  he  had  trod  the 
war-path  as  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  But  on  the  present  occa= 
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sion  he  led  only  a  small  party,  and  the  odds  had  been  so  much 
against  him,  that  the  bravest  individual  daring  could  not  give 
him  the  victory.  A  few  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and,  seve¬ 
ral  others  wounded  ;  but  not  wishing  to  sacrifice  more  of 
his  braves,  Onieo  withdrew  them,  and  with  the  fleetness  of 
the  panther  they  bounded  off  over  the  fields,  and,  though 
swiftly  pursued,  were  soon  lost  in  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the 
forest. 

The  conflagration  was  soon  over — such  having  been  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  return  of  the  Puritans  on  the  first  alarm,  that 
the  torch  had  only  been  applied  to  a  few  of  the  most  indiffer¬ 
ent  houses,  and  those  situated  in  the  outskirts.  With  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Indians,  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  wailings  of 
the  children  were  hushed,  and  the  incident  was  speedily  found 
to  have  been  attended  by  fewer  melancholy  results  than  might 
at  first  have  been  anticipated.  When,  however,  they  looked 
around  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  Deacon 
Goodspeed  was  missing.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  his 
house  for  tidings ;  but  on  approaching  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  door,  his  body  was  discovered,  mangled,  and  lifeless.  A 
ball  in  the  thigh  had  brought  him  to  the  earth,  and  a  toma¬ 
hawk,  planted  deep  in  his  temples,  had  completed  the  work 
of  death.  The  scalp  had  been  torn  from  his  head.  Nor  was 
this  the  extent  of  the  visitation  upon  the  deacon’s  family. 
On  entering  his  dwelling,  the  mutilated  and  bleeding  body 
of  Miss  Mehitable  was  found,  not  yet  quite  dead,  but  the 
spark  of  life  too  nearly  extinct  to  be  rekindled.  She  called 
for  Mr.  Whitman,  and  apparently  wished  to  make  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  something  which  lay  as  a  heavy  burden  on  her  soul. 
But  the  warm  current  of  life  was  ebbing  too  rapidly ;  and 
before  the  minister  arrived,  she  had  not  strength  to  speak. 
In  the  last  struggle  she  faintly  exclaimed — “  My  brother  !— 
Mercy  ! — Oh  !” — and  breathed  her  last. 

There  had  been  much  in  these  diversified  and  melancholy 
scenes,  to  divide  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  Puritans ; 
but  as  the  shades  of  night  drew  on,  the  settlement  having 
been  restored  to  quiet,  and  the  necessary  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  against  another  surprise  adopted,  the  civil  authorities 
began  to  direct  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  prisoner,  who  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  had  been  left 
the  unhappy  companion  of  the  stake  to  which  she  was  securely 
bound,  An  attack  of  the  forest  warriors,  however,  had  not 
annulled  the  laws  against  witchcraft ;  ana  although  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  execution  had  passed,  yet  it  was  not  deemed 
proper  or  expedient  to  release  the  offender  from  confinement. 
But  what  was  their  supprise,  on  repairing  to  the  place  of  the 
intended  execution,  to  find  that  the  victim  who,  as  they  sup- 
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posed,  had  been  left  in  security,  was  not  there,  nor  were  any 

traces  of  her  flight  discoverable.  The  old  man,  her  father, 
had  likewise  fled  ;  but  on  sending  to  Quannipaug,  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  own  house,  sitting  in  his  old  oaken  arm  chair, 
melancholy  and  dejected;  and,  in  regard  to  his  daughter, 
silent.  A  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply  he  made  to 
the  inquiries  respecting  her ;  and  she  was  never  more  seen  at 
Menunkatuck.  In  process  of  time,  the  old  gentleman  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared  also. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Wise  judges  have  prescribed  that  men  may  not  rashly  believe  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  witches,  nor  the  evidences  against  them.  For  the  winches 
themselves  are  imaginative,  and  people  are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute 
accidents  to  witchcraft.— Bacon. 

On  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  as  fanaticism  exhausted  its  rage, 
the  delusion  slowly  and  silently  wore  away,  until  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  years  the  members,  both  of  the  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  courts,  together  with  the  people  generally,  looked 
back  upon  what  they  had  done  with  astonishment.  Many 
written  confessions  of  their  errors  were  made  in  Menunkatuck 
and  elsewhere,  by  judges,  jurors,  principals,  and  witnesses, 
and  publicly  read  from  the  pulpits.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman, 
however,  insisted,  that  “  inasmnch  as  he  had  acted  in  these 
matters  with  both  the  word  and  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
he  had  nothing  whereof  to  confess  or  recant.”  As  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  which  has  furnished  the  incidents  of  our  tale, 
most  of  the  testimony  was  ultimately  explained  by  moral  and 
physical  causes,  connected  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man.  One  of  the  early  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  delusion  was,  that  our  pious  friend  Deacon  Good- 
speed,  until  his  memory  was  forgotten,  was  universally  re¬ 
garded  as 

— - —"a  man 

Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven. 

To  serve  the  devil  in.” 

The  sudden  departure  and  long  absenee  of  Haney  Doolittle, 
— a  pretty  lass,  who,  as  the  reader  has  been  informed  in  a 
preceding  page  of  this  narrative,  was  winged  through  the  air 
by  the  necromancers  one  night,  on  the  back  of  a  goat — was 
explained  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  her  return  on  a  visit, 
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with  two  beautiful  little  flaxen-haired  children.  She  was 
now  the  wife  of  the  captain  of  a  Boston  coaster,  with  whom 
she  had  eloped  when  he  first  sailed  to  Menunkatuck — an  ac¬ 
tive  and  handsome  young  sailor- boy. 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  catastrophe  of  our  story,  as  the 
younger  son  of  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman  was  making  an  over¬ 
land-journey,  from  Menunkatuck  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  the  sun  and  a  pocket  compass  for 
his  guide,  he  was  surprised,  on  entering  the  valley  of  what 
proved  to  be  the  Ousatonic  river,  to  find  traces  indicating  his 
proximity  to  the  white  man’s  habitation,  in  a  region  wl^re, 
as  he  supposed,  the  sullen  silence  of  the  forest  had  never  been 
broken  save  by  the  scream  of  the  panther,  or  the  whoop  of 
the  savage.  Proceeding  forward  with  an  accelerated  pace,  he 
speedily  came  upon  a  beautiful  opening,  within  which  were 
small  but  well  cultivated  fields,  together  with  a  dwelling-house 
and  out-buildings,  betokening  comfort  and  prosperity.  The 
spot  was  happily  chosen,  both  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
its  picturesque  situation. 

The  sun  was  gathering  up  his  rays  for  the  night  as  our  tra¬ 
veller  descended  a  sloping  hill,  rejoicing  at  his  good  fortune 
in  this  chance  discovery  of  a  haunt  of  civilized  man,  of  which 
he  of  course  proposed  to  avail  himself  for  the  night.  But  how 
suddenly  was  his  joy  transformed  into  the  yet  higher  emotion 
of  delight,  when  on  his  arrival  at  the  gateway,  he  found  his 
own  hand  in  the  warm  and  friendly  grasp  of  David  Salisbury  ! 
There,  too,  by  the  hospitable  door,  stood  the  long-lost  Mercy 
Disborough,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  healthy  and  fine  look¬ 
ing  children ;  while  by  the  side  of  a  large  brindled  cow  she 
had  been  milking,  stood  a  somewhat  older  damsel,  whose  mild 
eyes  were  directed  with  good-natured  curiosity  upon  the 
stranger — a  perfect  fac-simile  of  her  mother  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  children  were  all  uncommonly  interesting  and  in¬ 
telligent,  making  due  allowance  for  the  seclusion  in  which 
they  had  been  reared.  But,  as  they  say  in  Kentucky,  having 
been  “  born  in  a  cane-brake,  and  cradled  in  a  sap-trough,’’  it 
must  be  confessed  that  “  their  minds  had  not  been  much 
choked  by  the  weeds  of  education.’’  It  was  a  happy  meeting 
on  all  sides.  As  the  stranger  departed  on  his  way  in  the 
morning,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  little  mound  covered 
with  wild  roses,  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  as  the  spot  where 
rested  the  bones  of  Mercy’s  father.  The  town  here  subse¬ 
quently  planted,  has  borne  the  name  of  Salisbury  to  this 
day. 

One  explanation  more,  and  our  whole  mystery  will  be 
evolved.  We  allude  to  the  unaccountable  noises,  and  strange 
appearances,  which  certainly  had  been  observed,  though  to  a 
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far  less  degree  than  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people  would 
allow  them  to  report,  at  the  old  store-house  of  the  governor. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  haunted  building 
was  razed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cellar  broken  up.  On  the  side 
of  a  block  of  freestone,  rudely  sculptured,  was  found  in  faint 
and  irregular  characters,  the  following  inscription  : 

“STRANGER, 

IP  THOU  ART  A  FRIEND  OP  UNPOLLUTED  LIBERTY, 

LOOK  UPON  THE  NAMES 
OF  TWO  OF  ITS  HUMBLE,  AND  CONSTANT,  BUT 
UNFORTUNATE  DEFENDERS, 

WHO, 

HAVING  ASSISTED  IN  OPENLY  AND  FAIRLY  ADJUDGING 
A  TYRANT  TO  DEATH, 

WERE 

AFTERWARDS  COMPELLED,  LIKE  LOT,  TO  FLEE  TO  THE  CAVE 
AND  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THIS  HOWLING  WILDERNESS, 

TO  ESCAPE  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  THE  TYRANT’S  SON. 

BUT 

EVEN  IN  THESE  DISTANT  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH,  THE  PHILISTINES 
WERE  UPON  THEM,  AND  THEY  MUST  HAVE  PERISHED  BUT 
FOR  THE  KINDNES8  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,  WHO  PUT 
HIS  LIFE  IN  HIS  HAND,  AND  CHERISHED 
THEM  FOR  MANY  MONTHS  IN 
THIS  DREARY  ABODE. 

EDWARD  WHALLEY. 

WILLIAM  GOFPE. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TYRANTS  IS  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD.’* 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BORDER. 


* 


“She  had  just  arrived 

At  life’s  best  season,  when  the  world  seems  all 
One  land  of  promise ;  when  hope,  like  the  lark. 

Sings  to  the  unrisen  sun,  and  Time’s  dread  scythe 
Is  polished  to  a  bright  and  flattering  mirror. 

Where  youth  and  beauty  view  their  growing  image. 

And  wanton  with  the  edge.” 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  beautiful  vale 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Susquehanna,  whose  waters 
wind  their  way  among  the  hills  of  Otsego,  a  person  of  singular 
character  and  appearance.  Without,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knew,  ever  having  lifted  his  finger  against  a  human  being,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  terror  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
border  settlement  :  and  those  even  who  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and  looked  grave, 
when  he  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  His  cottage,  at  that 
time  ancient  and  moss-grown,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
descending  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  and  fronting  a 
beautiful  meadow,  skirted  in  part  by  the  creek  which  mur¬ 
mured  tranquilly  by.  On  the  opposite  bank,  the  deep-tangled 
shrubs,  which  fringed  the  statelier  forest,  dipped  their  pen¬ 
dant  branches  in  the  clear  stream.  On  three  sides  the  “  clear¬ 
ing”  was  bounded  by  the  dark  primitive  forest ;  but  on  the 
north-east  there  was  a  thick  secondary  growth  of  timber  over 
the  space  of  a  goodly  sized  farm,  among  which  were  yet  stand¬ 
ing  the  apple-trees  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  in  former 
days  a  regularly  planted  orchard.  There  was  a  small  open 
space  in  the-midst  of  thi3  younger  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  the  ruins  of  buildings;  associated  with  these  were  tales 
of  terror,  Indian  wars,  murders,  ghosts,  tomahawks,  and  blood. 
The  passage  through  this  little  forest — for  as  no  heirs  appeared 
to  claim  the  soil,  it  stood  years  and  years  after  the  “  clearings” 
had  approached  its  borders  on  all  sides— always  reminded  my 
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associates  and  myself  of  Indians  and  scalping  knives,  and  of 
the  possibility  that  unquiet  spirits  were  hovering  there.  In 
the  night  time  especially,  if  one  of  us  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
“  Buxton  farm,”  as  it  was  called,  he  walked  briskly,  and 
“  whistled  to  keep  his  courage  up.”  If  a  company  of  lads  had 
occasion  to  go  by  after  twilight,  they  would  crowd  closer  to¬ 
gether  as  they  came  near,  hurry  onward  with  a  lighter  tread, 
and  speak  scarce  above  their  breath,  while  a  shuddering  sen¬ 
sation  would  creep  over  them  at  every  rustling  leaf.  Having 
crossed  the  gloomy  place  when  wending  our  steps  from  home, 
we  next  came  upon  the  before-described  premises  of  Mr. 
J ohnson — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  singular  man  whom 
we  have  introduced  to  the  reader  above — but  in  no  very 
cheerful  mood,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  and  perhaps  that  was  in 
part  the  reason  of  our  looking  upon  him  with  more  alarm 
than  a  regiment  of  warlocks  could  infuse  into  the  bosom  of  a 
Scotsman.  Certain  it  is,  however,  he  was  a  most  singular 
man,  and  to  us  a  man  of  terror.  But  why,  we  knew  not ;  only 
that  there  was  always  some  mysterious  association  in  the  mind 
between  him  and  the  tragic  reminiscences  and  traditions  of 
the  Buxton  farm.  The  causes  of  this  association  I  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  until  years  after  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing.  But  such  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  Mr.  Johnson  ; 
and  his  looks  and  demeanour  in  our  youthful  eyes  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dubious,  and  inspired  us  with  many  dark,  suspicious, 
and  unpleasant  apprehensions.  He  was  a  spare  man,  of  an 
athletic  middle-sized  frame,  large  boned,  with  dark  shaggy 
eye  brows,  grisly  hair,  and  an  austere,  melancholy  look  ; 

“  Cruel  to  himself 

They  did  report  him  :  the  cold  earth  his  bed. 

Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherd's  alms.” 

Scarcely  could  any  of  us  pass  his  residence,  but  to  our  regret 
we  saw  him ;  and  if  he  were  near,  an  involuntary  shudder 
would  run  over  us.  He  lived  lone  like  a  hermit ;  and  when 
seen  by  me  was  always  standing  still,  either  in  the  garden,  the 
meadow,  the  field,  or  the  lawn — always  in  the  same  antiquated 
attire,  in  the  attitude  of  deep  and  heavy  thoughtfulness.  His 
furrowed  features  ever  wore  the  same  appearance  of  fixed  im¬ 
perturbable  gravity— the  same  unapproachable  and  forbidding 
severity.  I  have  seen  him  a  hundred  times,  but  never  heard 
him  speak,  nor  saw  him  smile.  Every  thing  about  his  man¬ 
ners  likewise  looked  strangely.  At  the  easternmost  end  of  the 
little  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  his  cottage,  was  a 
small  oval  enclosure,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  little  knoll, 
covered  with  green,  turf,  kept  perfectly  neat  and  clean.  The 
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ivy  ftnd  wild  honeysuckle  intertwined  their  tendrils  as  they 
clung  to  the  rude  wicket  fence,  and  the  rose  in  its  season 
bloomed  at  its  head.  This  was  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  his  wife, 
whose  burial  took  place  before  his  solitude  had  been  disturbed 
by  other  settlers.  His  orchard,  instead  of  being  planted  in 
rows,  like  those  of  other  people,  grew  in  irregular  clusters 
around  his  house  and  garden ;  and  yet,  without  being  sepa¬ 
rated,  transplanted,  or  pruned,  as  was  necessary  with  other 
people’s  apple-trees,  it  seemed  to  grow  more  thriftily  than  any 
other.  Even  his  cattle,  as  they  grazed  among  the  cowslips  in 
the  meadow  or  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  his  barn-yard,  as  they 
flapped  their  wings  in  the  sun,  or  pecked  upon  the  dung-hifl,  ap¬ 
peared  singular  and  different  from  those  of  other  people.  And 
I  am  sure  that  his  old  sturdy  bull  dog  had  ten  times  more  ter¬ 
rors  for  me,  than  any  bull-dog  I  ever  saw.  Indeed,  everything 
conspired  to  invest  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  clearing  in  which  he 
lived,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  with  a  strange,  mysterious, 
and  forbidding  character,  for  which  no  one  in  our  juvenile 
circle  could  have  accounted,  had  such  a  thing  been  required. 
Yet  the  little  farm  was  cultivated  with  care,  and  was  always 
in  excellent  order ;  no  hedge-rows  of  briers  and  bushes  were 
suffered  to  spring  up  by  his  fencec  :  its  location  was  delight¬ 
ful  ;  and  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  it  would  have  appeared  one 
of  the  sweetest  places  of  residence  that  heart  could  desire. 

As  we  grew  older,  our  terrors  of  course  decreased,  in  passing 
both  Johnson’s  and  the  Buxton  farm  :  but  the  strange  feel¬ 
ings  and  emotions  never  entirely  left  us;  and  1  believe  that, 
even  to  this  day,  were  I  to  beset  down  in  the  dim  hour  of  twi¬ 
light  in  the  once  fearful  spot,  looking  as  it  then  did,  a  momen¬ 
tary  shudder  would  come  over  me  as  in  times  past.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  left  that  country  soon  after  the 
first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  before  I  had  outgrown  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  the 
mind,  pliant  as  melted  wax,  is  moulded  at  pleasure,  and  when, 
by  the  indiscretion  of  nurses,  and  by  old  wives’  tales,  super¬ 
stitious  impressions  are  too  often  so  deeply  implanted  as  to 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  reason  in  future  life  to  eradicate  them. 
And  it  was  not  until  years  afterwards,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood,  during  which  I  spent  a  week  in  search¬ 
ing  for  trees  on  the  trunks  of  which  I  had  inscribed  my  name, 
and  in  climbing  rocks,  clambering  over  hills,  and  stumbling 
through  glens,  merely  because  I  had  clambered  and  stumbled 
in  those  places  twenty  years  before,  that  I  ascertained  the  sad 
cause  which  had  transformed  one  of  the  happiest  and  best  of 
men  into  the  gloomy  solitary  I  had  seen  him,  and  whose 

aching  heart  had  then  hut  recently  been  relieved  from  pain 
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by  the  kindest  stroke  be  bad  felt  for  forty  years— tbe  stroke  of 
death. 

Before  the  period  of  the  revolution,  while  the  Germans  had 
pushed  their  settlements  as  far  up  the  rich  vale  of  the  Mohawk 
as  Fort  Schuyler;  now  the  site  of  Utica,  the  beautiful  queen 
of  western  villages,  a  few  enterprising  Englishmen  had  di¬ 
verged  more  southerly,  and  penetrated  the  wilds  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do, 
and,  though  far  separated  from  each  other,  lived  in  compara¬ 
tive  security  under  the  powerful  protection  first  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  and  subsequently,  for  a  short  time  only,  under 
that  of  Sir  John,  the  influence  of  both  of  whom,  particularly 
the  former,  among  the  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Iroquois, 
was  unbounded.  Cherry  Yalley  was  considered  the  frontier 
settlement ;  but  a  family  by  the  name  of  Tunnicliff,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  westward  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Caniaderaga  lake ; 
while  two  intimate  and  resolute  friends,  named  Johnson  and 
Buxton,  had  located  themselves  with  their  young  wives  in  the 
deep  forest  ten  miles  south  of  Mr.  Tunnicliff ’s  establishment, 
in  the  beautiful  situation  which  we  have  before  attempted  to 
describe.  Here,  in  remote  but  industrious  seclusion,  these 
pioneers  dwelt  for  many  happy  years.  The  forests  gradually 
receded  before  the  sturdy  axe  men  ;  and  some  years  previous 
to  the  troublous  times  of  the  revolution,  each  of  the  friends 
had  an  extensive  and  well- cultivated  farm ;  the  first  rude 
structure  of  logs  had  been  superseded  by  more  comfortable 
and  substantial  dwellings  ;  and  young,  thrifty  orchards  began 
to  repay  the  toil  of  the  provident  husbandmen,  who  had 
transplanted  them  to  those  wilds,  and  reared  them  there. 
Their  communications  with  their  friends  at  Cherry  Yalley, 
Canajoharie,  and  beyond,  were  not  frequent,  and  their  own 
visits  to  the  settlements,  were  like  those  of  angels,  “  few  and 
far  between.”  Their  roads  were  mere  bridle-paths  through 
the  woods,  by  which  the  few  luxuries  and  comforts  they  en¬ 
joyed,  beyond  those  produced  on  their  own  farms,  were  trans¬ 
ported  upon  pack-horses.  But  in  such  a  secluded  spot  the 
two  families  must  necessarily  have  lived  in  the  closest  inti¬ 
macy,  even  had  they  not  been  bound  together  by  the  stronger 
and  more  endearing  bonds  of  relationship.  Their  wives  were 
sisters,  who  together  had  heroically  crossed  the  ocean  with 
their  husbands  in  search  of  the  new  world,  and  a  home  in  the 
trackless  wilderness.  Thus  expatriated  from  society,  the  fa- 
malies  were  the  world  to  each  other.  Their  pursuits,  their 
trials,  their  deprivations,  and  their  joys  were  the  same.  Their 
lives  were  unvaried,  and  their  quiet  undisturbed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  man,  save  when  a  straggling  Indian  hunter  or  trapper, 

or  perhaps  a  tawny  messenger  from  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
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to  Sir  William  Johnson,  passed  in  that  direction.  But  in  the 
days  of  Sir  William,  and  the  good  king  Hendrick,  they  had  no 
more  to  fear  from  the  Indians  than  from  the  noble  stag 
that  proudly  bounded  over  the  meadow,  unpursued  by  the 
clamorous  blood-snuffing  hound,  or  the  rapacious  huntsman. 
Indeed,  these  occasional  visits  of  the  Indians  were  rather 
courted  than  otherwise,  as  they  sometimes  served  as  messen¬ 
gers  to  and  from  the  settlements,  and  once  in  a  long  time 
brought  them  the  invaluable  treasure  of  a  newspaper  printed 
two  months  before  in  New-York,  and  containing  the  latest 
news  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  “  home,”  as  England 
was  then  called. 

Meantime,  as  years  rolled  on,  a  number  of  sweet  “  children 
of  the  woods”  were  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  their 
respective  families  :  and  many  were  the  dreams  of  happiness 
in  which  the  fond  parents  indulged,  derived  from  the  comfort 
and  support  which  they  anticipated  from  the  society  and  la¬ 
bours  of  their  children,  now  springing  up  in  health  and  vigour 
and  beauty,  “  like  olive  plants  around  their  tables.”  Mrs. 
Buxton,  like  the  eldest  mother  of  the  sons  of  J acob,  to  those 
who  think  children  a  blessing,  was  more  blessed  than  her 
younger  sister,  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  had  presented  her  husband 
but  two  of  these  living  blossoms  of  the  wilderness.  They 
were  daughters — twins ;  beautiful  in  their  infancy ;  and  they 

“  Grew  together 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition  ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 

Two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart.” 

Having  no  associates  but  their  parents  and  their  cousins,  and 
the  latter  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  twin 
sisters  did  almost  literally  grow  up  together  like  the  double 
cherry  of  the  poet ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  like  two  wild  rose-buds 
upon  a  single  twig ;  for  never  did  buds  put  forth  more  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  since  Adam  wove  the  first  garland  for  Eve  in 
Paradise.  At  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fourteen,  the  interesting  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  sweetness  and  innocence  of  female  childhood  is 
rendered  yet  more  lovely  by  the  expanding  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  the  intelligence  which  beams  from  the  face,  and 
adds  lustre  to  the  eye  of  beauty,  the  twin  sisters,  Alice  and 
Rose,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  attendants  in  the  fairy 
train  of  Titania,  as  they  strayed,  hand  in  hand,  chasing  birds 
and  butterflies  in  the  flowery  meadow,  or  startling  the  timid 
hare,  as  they  skirted  the  forest  for  the  wild  flowers,  with 
which  the  air  was  redolent  in  the  spring.  Their  complexions 
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bordered  upon  the  brunette,  through  which  the  rich  bloody 
mantling  in  their  cheeks,  at  once  gave  evidence  of  their 
health,  and  added  to  their  beauty.  Their  eyes  were  dark  and 
lustrous,  above  which  beautifully  curved  brows  adorned  their 
polished  foreheads,  while  their  hair,  black  and  glossy  as  the 
raven’s  wing,  hung  in  profuse  clustering  ringlets  over  their 
necks  and  shoulders.  Added  to  these  attractions  were  forms 
cast  in  nature’s  finest  mould,  and  steps  light  and  elastic  as  the 
feet  of  the  gazelle.  But  if  nature,  in  one  of  her  visits  to  this 
fair  spot,  amid  what  seemed  a  “  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade,”  had  been  prodigal  of  favours  to  this  innocent  pair, 
their  parents  had  not  been  the  less  mindful  of  their  own 
duty,  as  well  to  their  beauteous  offspring,  as  to  Him  who  had 
given  them  these  little  cherubs  to  strew  their  solitary  path 
with  flowers.  The  heads  of  both  families,  who  had  settled  to¬ 
gether  in  these  wilds,  had  all  sprung  from  a  respectable  stock ; 
and  their  own  advantages  in  early  life  had  been  such  as  to  fit 
them  for  moulding  the  young  minds  committed  to  their 
charge,  for  calling  forth  their  infant  faculties,  and  for  imbuing 
their  intellects,  as  far  as  those  faculties  were  gradually  deve¬ 
loped,  with  wholesome  and  correct  principles.  They  were 
therefore  early  impressed  with  the  importance  and  value  of 
religion,  and  the  purest  principles  of  which,  in  their  most 
lovely  and  attractive  form,  were  at  all  suitable  times  painted 
in  the  fairest  hues  before  their  youthful  imaginations  as  they 
grew  in  years.  And  at  the  age  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak, 
secluded  from  the  world  as  they  were,  more  useful  knowledge 
had  been  acquired  by  these  lovely  flowers,  born,  almost  lite¬ 
rally, 

“  To  blush  unseen, 

*'  And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,” 

than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
shared  the  seeming  advantages  of  the  whole  round  of  fashion¬ 
able  boarding-schools. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1778,  when  the  harvest 
was  past,  and  the  season  of  husbandry  closed  in  the  little  pa¬ 
radise  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  brother  Buxton,  that  the  former 
found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  his  next  neighbour,  Tunnicliff, 
to  bring  in  the  residue  of  their  winter  stores,  which  had  been 
sent  thus  far  by  their  friends  in  Canojaharie ;  and  as  it  was  so 
near  the  approach  of  winter  that  even  the  occasional  inter¬ 
course  kept  up  by  the  scattered  borderers  must  soon  close  for 
the  season,  Mrs.  J ohnson  determined  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  for  a  brief  visit.  Though  it  was  now  the  third  year  of 

the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother 
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country,  yet  the  storm  of  war  had  not  reached  their  peaceful 
dwelling.  They  had  not  even  heard  of  the  terrible  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  settlements  Of  Wilkesbarre  and  “  fair 
Wyoming,”  inflicted  by  the  cruel  hands  of  the  ferocious  John 
Butler,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  savages,  and  a  gang  of  tones, 
if  possible,  more  savage  than  they.  Every  thing  in  that 
charming  settlement,  which,  assisted  by  a  rich  soil,  the  hand 
of  industry  had  transformed  into  a  second  Eden,  had  been 
doomed  to  destruction,  the  inhabitants  to  indiscriminate 
butchery,  and  their  dwellings  to  the  flames.  Cruelties  were 
practised  at  which  human  nature  recoils,  and  the  valleyfwas 
left  desolate.  But  of  these  atrocities  they  were  ignorant ;  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  departed,  without  concern,  for  an 
absence  of  but  two  days— leaving  their  little  daughters  with 
their  small  family,  until  their  return. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  the  Indian  summer, 
that,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  lurking  danger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J ohnson  left  their  peaceful  abode  upon  this  occasion, 
when  the  glare  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  deep  cerulean  of  the 
sky  were  softened  by  the  light  hazy  smoke  which  attends  that 
delightful  portion  of  an  American  autumn.  Few  objects  in 
nature  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  rich  and  variegated 
autumnal  livery  of  the  American  forests.  After  being  touched 
by  a  few  sharp  frosts,  the  leaves  of  the  various  deciduous 
trees,  as  they  gradually  become  sear,  assume  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  hues,  from  the  pale  to  the  bright  yellow,  the  russet 
brown,  the  scarlet  red,  the  dark  purple,  the  deep  and  rich  car¬ 
nation,— all  mingling  and  blending  together,  and  with  the 
sombre  evergreens,  sprinkled  here  and  there  over  the  forests, 
forming  a  landscape  of  apparent  flowers,  rivalling  in  beauty 
and  variety  the  spectacle  which,  to  a  poet’s  eye,  would  be 
presented  by  a  magnificent  undulating  bed  of  tulips,  of  illi¬ 
mitable  extent — a  picture  which  art  could  not  imitate  nor 
equal  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or 
pen  describe,  though  directed  by  the  luxuriant  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  late  unrivalled  romancer  of  Scotland.  The  day 
having  considerably  advanced  before  our  friends  departed,  and 
the  travelling,  by  obscure  and  winding  bridle  paths,  being  but 
a  slow  operation  at  best,  the  evening  shut  in  upon  them  be¬ 
fore  they  had  reached  their  place  of  destination — a  romantic 
valley,  now,  as  then,  occupied  in  part  by  the  family  of  the 
Tunnicliffs.  A  visible  change  had  commenced  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  The  wind  began 
to  rustle  amoug  the  half-withered  leaves,  and  the  softness  of 
the  air  had  considerably  diminished.  The  sun  shed  a  redder 
glow  upon  the  eastern  hills,  as  he  sank  in  the  west ;  and  a 
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dark  cloud,  wild  and  irregular  in  its  form,  hung  in  the  western 
horizon  as  the  glorious  luminary  departed.  Though  beautified 
by  the  brightness  and  variety  of  hues  imparted  to  its  edges  by 
the  glancing  beams  of  the  invisible  sun,  now  glowing  like 
streaks  of  burning  lava,  and  now  melting  into  the  softer  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  yet  to  the  observant  eye  the  cloud  clearly  fore¬ 
boded  a  storm.  But  ere  twilight  had  darkened  into  night,  just 
as  our  traveller®  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  leading 
down  to  the  quiet  abode  of  their  friends,  the  queen  of  night 
arose  in  all  her  brightness  and  beauty,  and,  by  the  aid  of  her 
mild  and  mellow  light,  they  descended  and  arrived  in  safety. 
A  hearty  welcome  greeted  them  at  the  door,  and  they  were 
ushered  in  to  share  the  comforts  of  a  crackling  fire,  which 
blazed  invitingly  upon  the  ample  hearth,  and  of  a  well -stored 
farm-house,  not  forgetting  the  good  old  wholesome  and  exhi¬ 
larating  winter  beverage — a  noggin  of  pepper  and  cider. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  alternate  storm  and  sunshine 
— the  former  being  attended  with  light  flurries  of  snow, 
which  was  sometimes  driven  in  curling  wreaths  furiously 
along  the  fences,  and  which,  so  great  already  had  been  the 
change  of  temperature,  the  sun  had  not  power  to  dissolve  as 
it  fell.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Johnson’s  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  himself  and  wife  to  their  own  dear  hermitage,  on  the 
morrow. 

But  the  cireumstances  under  which  they  and  the  hospitable 
household,  with  whom  they  rested,  awoke,  were  sadly  different 
from  the  happy  tranquillity  in  which  they  had  retired  to 
their  pillows.  Just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  family  were 
aroused  from  their  quiet  slumbers  by  a  messenger  who  had 
traversed  nearly  twenty  miles  of  wilderness  during  the  night, 
bearing  the  appalling  tidings  that  the  tragic  scenes  of  Wy¬ 
oming  had,  the  evening  previous,  been  re-enacted  at  Cherry 
Valley,  where  the  savage  Brandt  and  the  Butlers,  at  the  head 
of  about  five  hundred  Indians  and  tories,  had  broken  into 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  settlement.  Colonel  Alden,  who 
commanded  a  small  garrison  at  that  place,  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  surprised ;  a  sergeant’s  guard  cut  off;  the  colonel  him¬ 
self  killed ;  and  his  lieutenant-colonel  and  some  subaltern 
officers  made'  prisoners.  Brandt  had  next  attacked  the  gar¬ 
rison  ;  but  meeting  with  too  warm  a  reception,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  adjacent  settlement,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  indiscriminately  tomahawked,  as  they  were  caught  se¬ 
creted,  or  overtaken  in  flight ;  while  the  paths  of  the  few  who 
escaped  were  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  their  dwellings.  On 
completing  the  work  of  desolation  and  blood,  the  Indians  had 
immediately  retired  to  their  native  forests;  and  it  was  feared 
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that  some  of  their  straggling  parties  might  fall  upon  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Tunnicliffs,  and  the  still  farther  advanced  lo¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  brother-in-law.  To  avoid  the 
danger  which  hung  over  them,  the  messenger,  who  had  put 
his  life  in  risk  to  bear  the  unwelcome  tidings,  urged  an  im¬ 
mediate  flight  by  a  circuitous  route  round  both  the  Cania- 
deraga  and  Otsego  lakes,  to  the  more  secure  settlements  of 
the  Mohawk. 

The  afflictive  intelligence  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them 
all.  But  alas  !  what  were  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  to  do  1 
Ply,  they  could  not.  Their  brother  and  sister  and  family, 
and,  above  all,  their  own  still  more  precious  treasures — their 
little  daughters — were  behind.  And,  still  worse,  they  were 
about  ten  miles  nearer  the  probable  track  by  which  the  terrible 
foe  would  retreat,  than  the  place  where  the  unhappy  parents 
then  were.  It  was  of  course  the  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Johnson 
to  hurry  back  with  all  the  expedition  possible  over  a  bridle  path, 
now  somewhat  obscured  and  encumbered  by  the  slight  falls  of 
snow  during  the  preceding  day.  In  vain,  however,  did  he 
essay  to  persuade  his  wife  to  remain  and  fly  with  her  friends, 
while  he  proposed  to  hasten  to  his  home,  and  follow  speedily 
with  their  relatives  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been 
too  long  acquainted  with  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of  attempting  to  rescue  her 
family  from  the  imminent  danger  which  now  impended  over 
them.  She  felt  that  her  beloved  offspring  would  be  even 
safer,  could  she  again  press  them  to  her  bosom  ;  and  she  was 
possessed  of  that  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose,  which 
could  look  danger  in  the  face,  however  threatening,  though 
her  frame  might  sink  from  exhaustion  when  the  danger  was 
past  and  the  excitement  over.  She  accordingly  mounted  her 
horse,  and  with  a  fearful  and  palpitating  heart  set  off  with 
her  husband,  now  armed,  and  generously  accompanied  by  a 
labourer  attached  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Tunnicliff,  from  whose 
truly  hospitable  roof  they  parted — perhaps  for  ever. 

The  journey  was  tedious  and  dreary.  For  while  the  dis¬ 
quieted  borderers  were  doubly  anxious  to  hasten  forward,  the 
snow  served  but  to  blind  their  way,  and  otherwise  to  impede 
their  progress.  The  birds  no  longer  enlivened  the  wilderness 
by  their  melodies,  but  had  suddenly  emigrated  to  a  more  ge¬ 
nial  climate ;  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  nimble 
squirrel  tribe,  instead  of  leaping  about  merrily  among  the 
tree-tops,  as  they  gathered  in  their  winter  store  of  nuts,  had 
retreated  to  their  holes.  Anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  moreover,  added  much  to  the  gloominess  of  their 
journey.  The  most  oppressive  forebodings  weighed  upon  their 
hearts,  and  the  occasional  deep-drawn  sighs  which  escaped 
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their  lips  bespoke  bosoms  too  fall  for  utterance ;  while  the 
unwelcome  visions,  which  floated  among  the  thick-coming 
fancies  now  crowding  their  minds,  became  momentarily  more 
insupportable  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  had 
left  their  habitation  and  their  all. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  revelation  of  future  events  to 
men,  since  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  still  it  does  sometimes  appear 
as  though  an  all-vise  Being,  in  compassion  to  the  weakness  of 
the  creatures  inhabiting  thi3  small  portion  of  the  universe, 
called  earth,  allows  anticipations  of  approaching  evil  to  be 
shadowed  forth  upon  the  mind,  to  prepare  us  for  the  en¬ 
durance  of  sad  realities  ;  le3t  the  shock,  when  it  falls  suddenly 
like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  should  be  too  heavy  for  human 
strength.  So  was  it  in  the  instance  before  us.  When  they 
had  arrived  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
clearing  of  Mr.  Buxton,  they  observed  heavier  pillows  of 
smoke  to  rise  slowly  up,  and  float  away  above  the  tree-tops, 
than  were  wont  to  ascend  from  their  chimneys,  though  these 
were  very  capacious.  But  their  apprehensions  became  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  more  fearful  and  appalling,  when,  as  they  advanced 
half  a  mile  nearer,  they  fell  in  with  the  moccasin  tracks  of 
what  must  have  been  a  considerable  party  of  Indians,  coming 
from  the  most  alarming  direction,  and  pointed  towards  the 
last  spot  on  earth  where  the  now  agonized  parents  would 
have  wished  to  trace  them.  Father  and  mother  alike  viewed 
the  fatal  omens  above  and  below  them  in  silence — but  with 
looks  which  spoke  with  far  more  feeling  and  power  than 
words.  Their  suspense  was  not  long ;  and  though  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in¬ 
tensity,  still  the  most  horrible  pictures  of  their  troubled 
imaginations  had  not  equalled  the  spectacle  which  presented 
itself,  as  they  emerged  suddenly  from  the  forest,  near  the 
verge  of  which,  two  days  before,  stood  the  pleasant  cottage  of 
Mr.  Buxton.  It  was  now,  alas  !  no  more  ;  it  lay  before  them, 
in  yet  burning  ruins,  surrounded  by  the  mangled  remains  of 
its  late  happy  inmates,  including  one  at  least  of  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  those  who  were  now  gazing  with  unutterable 
anguish  upon  the  scene  of  blood  !  The  wretched  parents 
stood  for  a  time  upon  the  borders  of  this  field  of  desolation, 
in  the  deepest  agony,  petrified,  as  it  were,  by  the  mingled 
emotions  of  astonishment,  fear,  and  horror.  A  beloved  sister, 
husband,  and  children,  and  their  own  children  too — all  had 
fallen  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  these  merciless  demons  of 
the  forest,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  were  now  lying  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions,  and  at  different  distances,  around  the  moulder¬ 
ing  ruins  of  their  habitation  ! 

When  the  blood,  which  had  at  first  rushed  like  a  stream  of 
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ice  back  to  the  hearts  of  the  agonized  parents,  began  again  to 
seek  its  natural  currents,  the  mother  flew  to  the  body  of  her 
daughter,  and  snatching  it  cold  and  stiff  from  its  bed  of 
snow,  clasped  it  again  and  again  to  her  bosom,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  maternal  affection,  and  all  the  agony  of  a  mother’s 
woe.  Her  beloved  sister,  too,  and  her  tender  offspring— the 
youngest  of  which  now  lay  lifeless  and  frozen  upon  its  mo¬ 
ther’s  bosom,  she  having  clung  to  it  with  maternal  care  and 
fondness  even  in  the  last  agonies  of  death — did  not  escape  her 
attention.  She  ran  from  one  cold  body  to  another,  embracing 
^each  alternately,  and  imprinting  kisses  upon  the  mute^and 
'pallid  lips.  In  the  wild  distraction  of  the  moment,  she  even 
half  forgot  that  she  had  ascertained  the  fate  of  but  one  of  her 
own  lovely  children.  This  forgetfulness,  however,  was  but 
for  an  instant,  since  the  thought  quickly  flashed  upon  her 
mind  that  she  was  yet  more  deeply  bereaved.  For  although 
the  lifeless  body  of  Rose — her  dark  ringlets  ravished  by  the 
scalping  knife — was  before  her,  yet  where  was  Alice?  Her 
heart  swelled  intensely  as  the  recollection  came  over  her  ; 
and  she  swooned  away  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  On  her 
recovery  from  a  temporary  suspension  of  animation,  search 
was  made  for  Alice,  but  no  sign  or  trace  of  her  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  She  had  probably  been  cast  into  the  flames — and 
the  parents  heaved  another  sigh  of  bitterness. 

Night,  however,  was  now  rapidly  shutting  in  upon  the 
foresters,  and  it  became  as  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  living,  as  to  discharge  the  melancholy  duties  to  the 
dead.  Happily,  through  want  or  fear,  the  savages  had  not 
disturbed,  if  they  had  discovered,  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
which  was  not  distinctly  visible  from  the  theatre  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  early  that  morning- enacted.  Mrs.  Johnson 
waa  conveyed  thither,  with  the  corpse  of  her  deceased  Rose 
in  her  arms ;  and  after  the  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  passing  the  night  comfortably,  should  the  enemy  not  come 
upon  them  also,  the  remains  of  all  their  slaughtered  friends 
were  also  conveyed  to  the  house,  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  honest 
David,  who  had  not  been  an  unfeeling  or  unmoved  spectator 
of  the  scene  of  horror  of  which  we  have  attempted  a  feeble 
description.  This  precaution  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
bodies  from  the  ferocious  jaws  of  the  wolves,  whose  distant 
howlings  already  announced  that  they  snuffed  a  breeze  tainted 
with  blood,  and  were  gathering  in  to  a  feast  which  other 
beasts  of  prey  had  prepared  for  their  banquet. 

Thus  they  passed  the  night — the  living  with  the  dead. 
And  what  a  night  !  Who  could  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
lonely  and  bereaved  parents  at  such  an  hour  !  Surrounded 
j>  § 
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by  the  dead — the  awful  certainty  of  the  foul  murder  of  one  of 
their  children  before  their  eyes,  and  oppressed  by  the  most 
agonizing  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other.  And  yet  they 
yielded  not  to  utter  despair  :  nor  did  they  weep — that  night. 
The  ruin  which  had  thus  suddenly  overwhelmed  them,  the 
accumulated  horrors  present  with  them,  and  the  barbed  ar¬ 
rows  which  had  penetrated  their  bosoms  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  extraction— -all  did  not  crush  them.  Yet  their  grief, 
though  silent,  was  so  keen  and  so  deep  as  to  eat  into  their  very 
souls.  Tears  would  have  relieved  the  poignancy  of  their 
anguish;  hut  these  were  denied.  We  forbear,  however,  to, 
dwell  longer  upon  a  scene  like  this — preferring,  like  the 
ancient  artist,  to  draw  a  veil  over  those  passions  and  emotions 
which  we  despair  of  being  able  adequately  to  pourtray. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  to  revisit  the  ruins, 
and  renew  the  all  but  hopeless  search  for  the  remains  of  the 
absent  Alice.  But  no  relics  were  found,  nor  any  favourable 
circumstances  discovered,  until  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Johnson  to 
examine  the  “trail”  of  the  Indians.  It  was  then  that  a 
glimmering  ray  of  hope  broke  through  the  dark  cloud  of  ad¬ 
versity  which  hung  over  the  bereaved  parents.  There  were 
no  impressions  in  the  snow  but  those  of  moccasins,  in  the  trail 
of  the  Indians,  before  they  reached  the  fatal  spot ;  but  among 
the  traces  of  their  departure,  in  the  direction  of  Anaquaqua, 
the  head  quarters  of  Brandt,  the  small  slender  footsteps  of 
some  child  who  must  have  worn  Euglish  shoes,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  The  shoes  of  the  sisters  had  been  moulded 
upon  the  same  last ;  and  on  applying  one  plucked  from  the 
foot  of  the  deceased  Bose,  it  was  found  to  correspond  exactly. 
Her  trail  was  pursued  for  two  or  three  miles  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  footsteps  continued  until  the  pursuit  was  re¬ 
luctantly  relinquished,  it  being  vain  to  think  of  overtaking 
them  after  they  had  so  much  the  start,  and  besides  certainly 
fatal  should  they  succeed.  But  just  as  Mr.  Johnson  was  once 
more  turning  towards  his  cheerless  home,  a  signal  caught'  his 
eyes,  which  for  a  moment  brightened  the  little  ray  of  hope 
before  mentioned  into  a  broad  gleam  of  comparative  joy.  He 
was  about  leaving  a  spot  where  the  savages  had  apparently 
halted  for  a  few  moments,  when  upon  the  verge  of  the  un¬ 
beaten  snow,  without  their  tracks,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
words,  “Alice  Johnson,”  traced  undoubtedly  by  the  finger 
of  his  beloved  daughter,  unperceived  by  her  captors,  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  her  fate,  should  Providence  direct  the  steps  of  her 
father  thus  far  in  pursuit,  before  the  easily-effaced  characters 
should  be  obliterated  by  storm  or  sunshine.  He  hastened 
back  with  the  intelligence  to  his  disconsolate  wife,  who  raised 
her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands  with  delight ; — but  the  forth- 
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coming  exclamation  died  upon  her  lips,  as  with  a  chill  of 
despair  the  thought  struck  her  that  perhaps  her  child  had 
been  reserved  for  a  more  lingering  and  revolting  death  at  the 
stake,  when  the  Indians  should  celebrate  the  triumph  of  this 
cruel  expedition.  The  fearful  suspense  in  the  one  case  was 
therefore  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  melancholy  reality  of 
the  other. 

Having  interred,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  relations,  the  next  step  was  to  make, 
the  necessary  disposition  for  the  winter.  To  pursue  the  savage 
horde  in  search  of  their  child  would  be  madness.  And  -for 
the  solitary  pair  to  remain  in  that  wild  and  desolate  region 
during  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  was  hardly  advisable  on 
several  accounts.  Another  straggling  party  of  Indians  might 
come  upon  them  ;  they  might  be  taken  sick  ;  or  other  casual¬ 
ties  occur,  with  none  to  go  to  for  relief.  And  besides,  were 
they  in  some  settlement  near  a  military  post,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  intelligence  from  their  little  daughter, 
by  means  of  spies  and  scouts,  than  if  they  remained  in  their 
seclusion.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  Mr.  Johnson  to 
leave  his  habitation,  and  repair  with  his  wife  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  camp  then  forming  on  the  Mohawk,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  projected  campaign  of  the  ensuing  season.  Honest 
David  assisted  them  in  the  transportatson  of  such  few  of  their 
moveables  as  were  most  necessary,  and  the  journey  was  per¬ 
formed  with  safety  and  without  accident. 

On  emerging  from  the  forest,  they  were  received  by  the 
friendly  settlers  of  Canajoharie  with  every  kindness  and 
attention.  All  who  heard  their  tale  of  woe,  deeply  sym¬ 
pathized  in  their  afflictions,  and  administered  to  them  all 
those  little  nameless  and  endearing  attentions,  which  con¬ 
tribute  so  powerfully  to  ease  the  aching  heart,  and  soothe  the 
troubled  mind. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  bloody  tragedies  of  which 
we  have  spoken  as  having  transpired  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Yalley,  and  with  the  latter  of  which  our  tale  is  so  intimately 
connected,  extensive  preparations  were  made  by  General 
Washington  for  turning  the  weapon  back  upon  the  foe,  and 
taking  ample  vengeance  of  the  white  and  red  savages  who 
had  desolated  the  western  frontier,  and  drenched  its  fairest 
settlements  with  tears  and  blood.  The  troops  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition  were  assembled  upon  three  points ;  one  to  move  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  scour  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Monongahela, 
and  Alleghany  rivers ;  the  second,  and  considerably  the 
largest,  to  march  from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  through 
desolate  Wyoming,  and  around  the  bend  of  the  Susqehanna 
to  Chemung ;  while  the  third  division  waB  collected  upon  the 
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Mohawk  under  General  Clinton  (father  of  the  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  governor  of  New  York),  with  a  view  of  crossing 
over  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  descending 
thence  down  the  valley  of  the  river,  to  unite  with  General 
Sullivan.  Prom  the  point  of  junction,  it  was  their  design  to 
sweep  up  the  Chemung  river  to  the  lakes,  and  lay  waste  the 
fields  and  villages  of  the  Indians — for  even  then,  the  Six 
Nations  had  so  far  copied  the  example  of  the  whites,  as  to 
erect  rude  villages,  and  plant  fields  and  orchards.  Many  of 
these  Indian  orchards  have  afforded  the  first  fruits  to  the 
settlers  who  have  pushed  their  course  westwardly  at  a  later 
day. 

While  the  northern  portion  of  this  intended  expedition  was 
thus  collected  upon  the  Mohawk,  Mr.  Johnson  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  introduction  to  General  Clinton,  who  became  much 
interested  in  the  story  of  his  sufferings ;  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Indian  spies  sent  out  for  information,  to  obtain  in¬ 
telligence,  if  possible,  of  the  captive  Alice.  Early  in  the  spring, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  disconsolate  parents,  one  of  them  re¬ 
turned  with  direct  and  certain  tidings  from  the  little  prisoner. 
He  had  artfully  contrived  to  mingle  with  the  warriors  of 
Brandt,  and  had  succeeded  in  having  an  interview  with  Alice, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  particulars  of  her  captivity,  and 
the  murder  of  her  sister  and  relatives.  The  Indians,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  when  on  their  retreat  from  Cherry  Valley,  like  the 
tiger  rendered  more  furious  by  the  blood  they  had  drnnk  at 
that  ill-fated  settlement,  raised  the  fell  war-whoop  as  they 
came  upon  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Buxton,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
slaughter.  The  appalling  signal  reached  the  ears  of  the  family 
while  they  were  at  breakfast.  A  single  glance  from  the  win¬ 
dow  yet  more  clearly  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  unwelcome 
intruders,  whose  painted  visages  rendered  their  looks,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  far  more  hideous  and  terrible  than  was  natural  to  the 
dark  and  ferocious  countenance  so  striking  and  peculiar  to 
the  American  aboriginal.  The  different  members  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  rushed  forth  in  wild  affright,  and  were  struck  down  in 
their  flight  by  the  tomahawk,  and  left  weltering  in  their 
blood,  in  the  places  where  they  were  found,  as  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed.  Brandt  himself  was  of  this  party  ;  and  having  des¬ 
patched  the  unhappy  father  with  his  own  hand,  he  gave  pur¬ 
suit  to  the  gentle  Alice,  who,  in  her  panic,  was  bounding 
over  the  frosty  field  with  the  fieetness  of  a  frightened  fawn. 
Before  the  vengeful  chief  had  quite  reached  her,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  little  girl  turned,  and  as  his  uplifted  arm  was  all  but 
ready  to  fall  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim,  she  threw  such 
an  imploring  look  into  his  stern  face — so  sweetly  innocent 
and  affecting— that  for  once  his  marble  heart  relented.  He 
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dropped  his  brawny  arm  as  if  nerveless  at  his  side,  gazed 
lor  a  moment  upon  the  beautiful  object  now  trembling  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication  before  him,  and  in  the  next  instant 
kindly  took  her  hand  as  his  captive.  This  celebrated  chief¬ 
tain  had  a  portion  of  white  blood  in  his  veins  ;  and  although 
his  deeds  have  deservedly  caused  his  name  to  be  written  In 
characters  of  blood,  yet  he  was  not,  at  times,  altogether  so 
destitute  of  the  nobler  and  more  generous  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture  as  is  generally  believed.  But  these  compassionate  mo¬ 
ments  occurred  only  at  long  intervals.  Alice,  however,  was 
spared  ;  and  before  she  had  time  to  linger  many  momeifts 
even  over  the  remains  of  her  sister,  now  lying  in  the  very 
embrace  of  death,  the  Indians  secured  the  provisions  in  the 
house,  applied  the  torch  to  its  walls,  and  she  was  hurried 
awav  to  Anaquaqua.  She  was  treated  kindly  on  the  way- 
according  to  Indian  notions  of  kindness  ;  and  on  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Indian  village,  was  given  by  Brandt  to  Mack- 
wall,  one  of  his  favourite  chiefs,  who  took  her  to  his  hut,  and 
adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Though  too  young  and  timid 
to  have  attempted  a  flight  alone  in  the  wilderness,  yet  she 
was  narrowly  watched  ;  but  the  principal  inconvenience  which 
she  experienced,  was  being  compelled  to  sleep  with  slender 
stalks  of  saplings  laid  across  her,  upon  the  ends  of  which,  on 
either  side,  some  of  the  Indians  always  reposed  at  night,  in 
order  effectually  to  secure  her  against  the  possibility  of  escape 
during  their  slumbers.  In  all  other  respects,  the  little  stranger 
was  treated  with  the  same  affection  as  the  native  pappooses, 
and  even  became  a  favourite,  whom  they  designated  as  the 
Markaute-Lissis-Wacheekseh,  or  little  black-haired  girl. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  fact  of  his  daughter’s  existence 
and  present  safety,  the  next  subject  of  consideration  was  the 
means  of  a  rescue.  But  every  project  was  environed  with 
difficulties.  Various  schemes  were  suggested  and  successively 
abandoned.  It  was  finally  determined,  however,  that  Mr. 

J ohnson  should  accompany  the  expedition  of  General  Clinton 
down  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  hope  that  by  some  means  the 
little  exile  might  fall  within  the  power  of  the  colonial  arms. 
The  humane  general  had  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
painful  situation  of  Mr,  Johnson,  that  he  generously  proffered 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  the  exertion  of  every  means, 
to  recover  his  child.  Early  in  May  the  encampment  on  the 
Mohawk  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  moved  by  slow  marches 
to  the  foot  of  the  Otsego  lake,  and  encamped  upon  the 
ground  whereon  now  stands  the  delightful  village  of  Coopers- 
town.  Otsego  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water,  about 
ten  miles  long  by  three  in  width,  completely  embosomed  by 
high  hills,  one  of  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  swells  into  a  con- 
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siderable  mountain— the  same  over  which  the  fire  in  the 
■woods  once  swept  with  devouring  fury,  as  described  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner  by  the  author  of  the  Pioneers.  At  the  foot  of 
this  romantic  lake,  in  a  narrow  channel  between  high  and 
steep  banks,  issues  the  noble  though  rapid  and  impetuous 
Susquehanna. 

Prom  this  point  the  expedition  had  a  long  march  to  per¬ 
form,  through  an  uninhabited  country,  without  roads,  or  any 
other  facilities  lor  the  transportation  of  the  baggage  and  the 
warlike  munitions  in  the  train  of  so  considerable  a  body  of 
troops,  before  they  could  reach  the  Chemung,  where  the 
forces  of  Clinton  were  to  be  united  with  those  of  General 
Sullivan,  now  advancing  from  the  south.  But  as  he  was 
strolling  upon  the  shore  one  bright  moonlight  evening,  sur¬ 
veying  with  the  eye  of  an  amateur  the  landscape  which  lay 
before  him,  in  all  the  wild  and  rugged  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  nature,  while  yet  the  moon  lingered  so  low  in  the  eastern 
horizon  as  to  cast  the  dark  shade  of  the  mountain  half,  across 
the  silver  surface  of  the  lake,  a  happy  thought  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  sagacious  commander,  by  which  he  hoped  at 
once  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  a  laborious  and  harrassing 
march,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  second  object  of 
the  expedition — the  destruction  of  the  growing  crops  of  corn 
upon  the  rich  alluvial  lands  at  Anaquaqua,  and  below,  upon 
the  wide  margin  of  the  river.  This  project  was  nothing  less 
than  the  erection  of  a  temporary  dam  at  the  estuary  of  the 
lake ;  and  while  the  waters  were  collecting  between  the  hills, 
to  prepare  rafts  and  floats  for  the  purpose  of  descending  with 
the  troops,  ammunition,  sick,  and  baggage,  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  torrent,  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  Directions 
were  immediately  given  for  carrying  the  bold  and  novel  pro¬ 
ject  into  execution.  The  dam  was  speedily  erected,  and  the 
encaged  waters  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  middle  of 
July  they  overleaped  the  barrier,  and  were  sufficient  to  flood 
all  the  interval  lands  in  the  winding  course  of  the  river  from 
its  source  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  preparations  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  troops  and  stores  were  embarked.  The  flood-gates 
were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  expedition  was  wafted 
safely  and  rapidly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chemung.  The  tor¬ 
rent  in  its  course  had  alike  swept  away  the  tender  crops  of 
the  Indians,  and  their  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  river. 
Great  numbers  of  the  savages,  especially  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  perished  in  the  resistless  flood,  which  came  upon  them 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  they  had  not  time  to 
escape ;  while  those  who  were  more  fortunate,  fled  in  wild 
consternation  from  an  inundation  which,  as  there  had  been  a 
long  drought,  they  believed  to  be  a  supernatural  visitation  ; 
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and  the  fugitives  of  course  communicated  their  terrors  to  the 
more  distant  villages  in  their  flight. 

The  forces  of  Generals  Clinton  and  Sullivan,  now  under  the 
command  of  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  men, 
effected  a  junction  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Chemung,  as  appointed,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  the 
march  was  commenced  along  the  valley  of  the  latter  stream, 
towards  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  extensive  and 
not  very  rapid  preparations  for  this  expedition,  could  not  of 
course  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  wily  Indians ;  and  Brantlt, 
the  Butlers,  and  Guy  Johnson,  with  fifteen  hundred  Indians 
and  five  companies  of  whites,  chiefly  tories,  made  correspond¬ 
ing  exertions  to  meet  it.  Indeed  it  was  soon  ascertained  by 
Sullivan,  that  they  had  boldly  determined  to  risk  a  general 
battle,  for  which  preparations  were  made  upon  a  well  selected 
spot,  in  the  place  afterwards  called  Newtown,  and  now  known 
as  the  village  of  Elmira.  They  had  here  constructed  a  breast¬ 
work  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  covered  by  a  bend  of  the  river, 
so  aB  to  expose  only  the  front  and  one  flank  to  attack ;  and 
even  that  flank  was  rendered  difficult  of  approach,  by  resting 
upon  a  steep  ridge.  The  ground,  moreover,  was  difficult  of 
access,  by  reason  of  its  being  covered  with  pines,  thickly  in¬ 
terspersed  with  shrub-oaks.  Beyond  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  was  a  small  scattered  Indian  village,  to  which 
place  a  spy  had  been  despatched  by  a  circuitous  route.  He 
returned  in  due  season ;  and  the  heart  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
overjoyed  to  learn  that  Mackwah’s  cabin  was  there,  and 
Alice  still  the  attendant  upon  Mattewan,  his  favourite  squaw. 
His  impatience  to  hurry  to  the  spot,  and  fold  her  to  his  bosom, 
scarcely  knew  bounds.  Still  nothing  was  to  be  attempted 
rashly  ;  and  hope,  who  is  ever  whispering  dreams  of  “  pro¬ 
mised  pleasure,”  now  stepped  in  to  cheer  his  despondency, 
and  animate  his  exertions ;  while  the  rapidly  approaching 
crisis  left  him  apparently  but  a  few  hours  more  of  suspense. 

The  next  day,  being  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  had  been 
determined  on  by  Sullivan  for  the  attack  upon  the  savage 
allies.  The  Indians,  too,  were  aware  that  the  blow  was  soon 
to  be  struck;  and  as  the  devastating  and  untimely  flood  had 
inspired  them  with  superstitious  forebodings,  they  resolved 
to  hold  the  Black  Dance  of  the  Pow-wow,  at  a  council  of  the 
chiefs,  to  take  place  at  the  village  that  night.  The  Pow-wow 
was  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  when  summoned  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  on  the  eve  of 
great  events,  it  was  with  a  view  of  divining  the  future  by  the 
assistance  of  a  familiar  spirit,  to  be  conjured  up  by  their 
diabolical  incantations.  Brandt,  at  this  time,  was  in  as  great 
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a  strait  as  Saul  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa ,‘  and  the 
Pow-wow  was  summoned  for  much  the  same  reason  as  that 
which  induced  the  former  to  steal  from  his  camp  in  the  night, 
and  hold  communion  with  the  old  lady  of  Endor.  As  the 
shades  of  night  drew  on,  the  council  lire  was  lighted  amidst  a 
grove  of  tall  pines,  near  the  cabin  ofMackwah,  thus  affording 
Alice  and  her  new  associates  an  opportunity  for  a  full  view  of 
the  picturesque,  though  revolting  and  somewhat  terrific 
spectacle.  The  night  was  clear  star  light,  for  the  Indians 
never  hold  any  of  their  public  meetings  or  religious  assem¬ 
blages,  unless  when  the  sky  is  unclouded.  The  dark  and 
heavy  branches  of  the  pines,  however,  thickly  intermingling 
with  each  other,  spread  a  gloom  over  the  spot,  rendered  not 
the  less  sombre  by  the  glare  of  the  fire  as  it  blazed  fitfully  up, 
and  cast  its  lurid  light  upon  the  tall  trunks  and  waving 
branches  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  chiefs  assembled 
early,  painted  and  attired  for  war,  and  in  moody  silence  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.  Presently  the  athletic 
and  commanding  figure  of  Brandt  appeared  in  the  dark  group, 
clad  in  his  richest  attire,  a  cluster  of  black  plumes,  nodding 
upon  his  head,  and  his  arms  and  robe  glittering  with  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  of  burnished  silver, 
with  which  the  proud  chieftain  was  bedecked.  After  him 
came  the  priests,  the  conjuror,  and  those  initiates  of  the  Pow¬ 
wow  who  were  to  join  in  the  dance,  and  conduct  the  supersti¬ 
tious  rites ;  all  clad  in  a  manner  at  once  grotesque  and  fright¬ 
ful.  Their  plumes  were  coal  black  mingled  with  red,  and 
around  the  head  of  the  conjuror  was  coiled,  like  a  wreath,  the 
speckled  skin  of  a  wampum  snake  of  unusual  length,  used 
only  on  these  occasions :  the  scaly  folds  of  which  glistened  as 
the  crackling  flames  rolled  upward  with  increasing  volumes, 
whenever  successive  quantities  of  fuel  were  supplied,  and  the 
whole  head-gear  was  equally  grotesque  and  frightful.  To  the 
legs  of  the  dancers  were  attached  multitudes  of  the  chickicoes, 
or  rattles  made  of  dry  horns  and  other  materials,  which  rattle 
at  every  step,  and  form  a  prominent  though  not  melodious 
part  of  the  music  of  their  dances.  A  dog  was  first  sacrificed 
with  the  accustomed  rites  of  the  Indians  to  propitiate  the  de¬ 
mon,  his  carcass  eaten,  and  the  tongue  cast  into  the  flames, 
while  something  like  a  preliminary  incantation  was  slowly  re¬ 
cited.  The  dancing  then  began,  in  slow  and  measured  treads 
around  the  fire,  which  was  quickened  very  gradually  as  they 
proceeded.  They  seemed  to  commence  their  singing  by  an  in¬ 
vocation,  after  which  they  sung  of  the  deeds  of  their  ances¬ 
tors — of  the  mighty  dead  of  their  tribes — whose  shades,  from 
their  actions,  one  would  suppose  they  beheld  hovering  about 
them  amid  the  surrounding  gloom.  Sometimes,  too,  would 
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they  commemorate  the  prowess  of  their  contemporary  chiefs 
and  warriors,  and  rehearse  their  achievements  in  arms  or  the 
chase,  during  which  rehearsals  the  sullen  chiefs  would  raise 
themselves  more  erect  from  their  seats,  while  their  burning 
eyeballs  seemed  to  flash  fire,  and  light  up  their  dark  visages 
with  fiend-like  fury.  Sometimes  the  Fow-wows  would  throw 
themselves  into  frantic  postures,  making  all  manner  of  dis¬ 
tracted  motions ;  bowing  their  faces  to  the  earth,  wringing 
their  bodies,  and  distorting  their  countenances,  as  if  writhing 
in  the  severest  agony.  The  dance  was  quickened  at  times,  and 
then  slackened  again,  every  step  being  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
terminable  “  yah — yah,  yah — yah,’’  which  words  are  always 
mingled  by  some  of  the  dancers  with  the  incessant  dry  rattling 
of  the  chickicoes,  and  the  coarser  gutteral  notes  of  the  singers. 
Ever  and  anon,  likewise,  these  wild  and  violent  antics  were 
accompanied  by  the  shrill  piercing  tones  of  the  war-whoop, 
which  rang  through  the  deep  forest  and  struck  a  note  of  re¬ 
membrance  upon  the  ear  of  Alice  like  a  death-knell.  She  had 
been  drawn  to  the  outer  circle  of  the  fearful  spot  by  Matte- 
wan,  to  whom  she  instinctively  clung  as  to  her  mother,  draw¬ 
ing  closer  and  closer,  as  the  savages  heightened  the  terror  of 
the  scene  by  repeating  their  war-whoops  and  other  hideous 
and  deafening  yells.  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances, 
would  have  rendered  the  appearance  of  this  savage  group  suf¬ 
ficiently  appalling  to  the  stoutest  heart;  but  to  the  youthful 
captive  it  was  full  of  terror.  And  yet  she  watched  every 
movement,  and  endured  the  withering  gaze  of  the  savage 
chieftains,  as  they  darted  their  furious  glances  upon  her,  with 
far  more  firmness  and  composure  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

For  nearly  two  hours  were  the  Pow-wows  engaged  in  the 
uncouth  and  frightful  manner  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
when  a  tall  figure,  more  hideous,  if  possible,  than  any  in  the 
savage  band,  stepped  forth  from  the  shadow  of  a  giant  pine, 
and  strode  solemnly  into  the  midst  of  the  circle.  Casting  a 
sullen  gaze  upon  the  multitude  around,  he  intimated,  by  his 
attitude  and  gestures,  that  he  was  an  important  messenger, 
about  to  utter  an  incantation,  or  perform  a  spell.  He  was 
begrimed  with  a  black  mixture  over  his  body,  and  a  crest  of 
hair,  like  that  of  a  helmet,  bristled  up  over  his  head,  which 
elsewhere  was  closely  shaven.  Two  dark  wings  were  attached 
to  his  ears,  which  waved  with  the  motions  of  his  head  and 
body.  Circles  of  bright  red  were  drawn  round  his  eyes,  which 
glared  in  the  centre  with  a  fierce  piercing  lustre.  From  his 
girdle,  composed  of  the  preserved  skin  of  an  enormous  rattle¬ 
snake,  tied  so  as  to  leave  the  head  and  tail  projecting,  and 
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darting,  as  if  the  serpent  retained  its  animation,  depended 
skins  of  gloomy  colours,  grotesquely  arranged  with  a  rattle, 
and  the  instruments  of  his  fantastic  craft.  He  stretched  his 
arms  towards  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  his  eyes  fixed 
as  if  upon  some  object  of  interest  and  terror,  and  commenced 
a  chant,  at  first  monotonous,  but  varying  as  his  excitement, 
real  or  affected,  occasioned  him  to  vary  his  gestures  and  pos¬ 
ture,  until,  at  th"  close,  he  reeled  with  seeming  exhaustion. 
What  he  muttered  in  his  uncouth  rhythm,  may  have  been  to 
the  following  effect : — 

What  wild,  deep  murmurs  whisper  near  ? 

Do  I  the  solemn  voices  hear 
Of  warriors  dead,  that  wander  by  ? 

Does  the  wind-spirit  moan  and  sigh. 

Through  the  black  pines  that  sternly  bow 
Each  fire-lit  mass  and  gloomy  brow  ? 

Manitto,  no !  I  mark  thee  well; 

I  fix  thee  by  my  word  and  spell. 

In  dream-land  I  have  known  thee  long; 

Spirit  whose  power  is  quick  and  strong!  j 
In  every  form  that  thou  mayst  take, 

I  know  thee,  slumbering  or  awake ! 

Thy  fiercely  flashing  eyes  I  ken. 

Like  famish’d  she-wolf’s  in  her  den ; 

Like  the  red  torch-light  o’er  the  wave. 

Gleaming  in  deep  and  sunless  cave ; 

Like  ambush’d  warrior’s,  when  he  knows 
The  coming  of  his  direst  foes  ! 

Why  do  they  glare  so  fast  and  bright  ? 

Though  fiercer  than  the  sulphurous  light 
From  Ariouski’s  chariot  flashing, 

When  heaven’s  whole  vault  is  wildly  crashing : 

Thy  glances  I  endure  and  live  ! 

And  ask,  what  tidings  canst  thou  give  ? 

Ha !  ha !  what  gloom  those  fire-balls  shrouds  ? 

Like  the  dim  stars  through  murky  clouds 
They  glimmer — shrink — and  now  they  seem 
Less  than  the  fire-fly’s  tiny  gleam;—. 

Now  they  arc  gone :  and  hark !  I  hear 
The  flapping  of  strange  pinions  near  ! 

Bird  of  ill  omen.’  whence  art  thou  ? 

Spirit !  thou  shalt  not  cheat  me  now  ! 

I  know  thee  still — to  darkest  night 
On  leathery  wings  pursue  thy  flight  1 
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Death  and  defeat  will  come  to-morrow : 

Thine  is  the  mirth,  and  ours  the  sorrow  !* 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  conjuror  derived  much  valuable 
information  from  his  conversation  with  Manitto.  But  the  le¬ 
gends  tell,  that,  during  the  recitation  of  the  two  last  stanzas 
of  his  rhapsody,  a  great  bat  wheeled  over  the  space  illumin¬ 
ated  by  the  fire,  sweeping  round  the  smoke  and  flapping  its 
sullen  heavy  wings,  and  then  disappeared.  As  he  concluded 
his  canticle,  he  became  violently  convulsed  :  his  countenance 
was  distorted,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  as  motionless  as*1  if  he 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head.  The  other  Pow- wows  instantly 
closed  the  circle  around  his  body,  where  he  lay  without  appa¬ 
rent  sense  or  motion,  during  which  period,  those  who  stood 
over  him  chanted  a  few  sentences  in  low,  plaintive  strains. 
The  whole  wild  assemblage  stood  fixed  and  silent  as  death. 
Then  followed  a  solemn  pause,  during  which  not  a  word  or  a 
whisper  was  heard  either  from  the  performers  or  the  anxious 
multitude.  The  wind  moved  heavily  the  wide  spreading 
branches  of  the  forest  pines,  creating  a  noise  like  the  distant 
rush  of  mighty  waters.  For  a  few  moments,  nothing  inter¬ 
rupted  the  dismal  silence  but  the  occasional  screams  of  the 
bird  of  night,  which  hovered  near,  and  was  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen  by  the  assembled  council.  After  a  time  the  initiates 
commenced  rubbing  the  limbs  of  the  juggler,  and  inflicting 
many  blows  upon  his  body  with  thongs,  till  at  length  he  began 
to  discover  symptoms  of  returning  life.  His  recovery  was  at 
first  slow  and  convulsive;  but  he  presently  sat  up,  and  soon 
afterwards  rose  upon  his  feet.  He  then  waved  his  hand  for 
the  departure  of  the  multitude,  and  taking  Brandt  by  the 
arm,  left  the  magic  circle,  and  retired  deeper  into  the  forest, 
as  if  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  chieftain  alone  a  message  of 
high  import,  which  he  only  ought  to  hear.  The  fire  was  then 
extinguished,  and  the  assembled  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the 
non-combatants,  who  had  gathered  in  a  dark  circle  around  the 
whole,  retired  to  their  cabins,  or  to  their  proper  posts  among 
the  warriors  in  the  field. 

We  return  with  our  somewhat  eventful  history,  now  draw¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  a  close,  to  the  American  camp.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  the 
proper  dispositions  made  for  the  attack.  Before  daylight,  at 
the  request  of  General  Clinton,  who  ceased  not  to  interest 
himselt  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed  father,  whose  sufferings 
are  interwoven  with  our  tale,  a  small  detachment  of  picked 

*  These  spirited  lines  were  written  for  this  place,  by  the  author’s  late 
poetical  friend,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Esq. 
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men,  under  a  trilsty  officer  well  skilled  in  the  Indian  wars, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  spy  before  mentioned  as 
a  guide,  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  silently  below,  and  by 
a  circuitous  route  obtain  the  rear  ot  the  Indian  village,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the  Indians,  in  the  event  of 
their  almost  certain  defeat,  and  by  this  means  if  possible  to 
ensure  the  re- capture  and  safety  of  the  anxiously-sought 
daughter.  The  troops  advanced  at  eleven  o’clock  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  which  was  commenced  and  kept  up  for  some  time  by 
skirmishing,  the  Indians  sallying  out  of  their  works  by  small 
parties,  firing  and  suddenly  retreating — making  the  woods  at 
the  same  time  resound  with  their  war-Whoops,  which  pierced 
the  air  from  point  to  point,  as  though  the  tangled  forest  were 
swarming  with  Indians  in  arms.  One  of  their  flanks  being 
covered  by  the  river,  the  other,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
rested  upon,  or  was  rather  covered  by,  a  high  ridge  of  land, 
from  which  it  was  presently  ascertained  to  be  the  design  of 
the  foe  to  annoy  the  flanks  of  Sullivan,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  closely  engaged  in  front.  General  Clinton  was  immediately 
ordered  to  push  up  the  mountain,  dislodge  the  foe,  and  by 
turning  his  flank,  gain  the  rear  of  his  works.  Here  the  battle 
began  to  be  animated,  and  was  soon  contested  with  desperation. 
The  Indians  and  tories  deserved  the  credit  of  fighting  man¬ 
fully.  Every  rock,  and  tree,  and  bush,  shielded  its  man,  from 
behind  which  the  winged  messengers  of  death  were  thickly 
sent  forth,  and  often  with  but  too  unerring  an  aim.  They 
yielded  only  inch  by  inch  ;  and,  in  their  retreat,  darted  from 
tree  to  tree  with  the  agility  of  the  panther,  often  contesting 
each  new  position  up  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Brandt 
was  the  animating  spirit  among  his  forces.  He  was  always  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  used  every  effort  to  stimulate 
his  followers,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory. 

While  this  movement  upon  the  flank  was  in  slow,  but  sue* 
cessful  progress,  the  artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  the  as¬ 
sault  in  front,  and  its  deep-toned  thunder  soon  drowned  the 
yells  and  whoops  of  the  savages,  which,  till  then,  rose  above 
the  scattered  and  less  powerful  fire  of  the  musketry.  As 
Clinton  gallantly  approached  the  point  which  completely  un¬ 
covered  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  Brandt  attempted  once  more 
to  rally  his  forces,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  battalion  of 
his  white  auxiliaries,  made  a  stand  But  it  was  in  vain  : 
though  the  desperate  chieftain  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
flying  from  point  to  point,  seeming  to  be  everywhere  present, 
and  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  revive  the  now  sink¬ 
ing  spirits,  and  nerve  the  arms,  of  his  followers.  They  ap- 
peared  to  be  disheartened  :  the  summer  flood  without  rain,  the 
ill-omens  of  the  Pow-wow,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  thus 
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far  against  them,  had  left  them  but  little  heart  for  continu¬ 
ing  what  they  began  to  be  persuaded  must  be  a  hopeless  con¬ 
test.  The  division,  which  had  ascended  the  steep  without 
faltering,  continued  to  rush  impetuously  onward,  until  the 
hill  was  cleared  of  the  foe,  and  his  flank  completely  turned. 
Perceiving  that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  irretrievably 
lost,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  now  being  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  savages  and  their  allies  precipitately  abandoned 
their  works,  crossed  the  river,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion. 

Meantime,  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  village,  already  spoken  of,  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
entered  the  same  from  one  direction,  just  as  the  flying  fugi¬ 
tives,  maddened  by  defeat  and  burning  with  rage,  began  to 
make  their  appearance  from  the  other.  In  a  moment  all  was 
uproar  and  confusion.  Not  dreaming  of  having  the  “long 
knives”  to  encounter  from  behind,  they  were  now  driven  to 
despair ;  a  scattering  fight  took  place,  and  a  few  fell  on  both 
sides.  The  guide  hurried  the  detachment  along  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mackwah’s  cabin,  before  reaching  which  Mattewan  was 
discovered  in  an  attempt  to  fly  with  Alice,  whom  she  was 
dragging  along  by  her  side.  The  detachment  rushed  forward, 
the  eagerness  of  the  father  keeping  him  in  hazardous  advance. 
The  recognition  of  father  and  daughter  was  simultaneous. 
“  My  father  !”  “  My  daughter  !’’  were  exclamations  of  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  the  delighted  parent  sprang  forward  to 
clasp  his  long-lost  child  to  his  bosom.  But  he  had  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  the  bitterness  mingled  in  his  cup  of  life.  For  at  the 
very  moment  when  another  leap  would  have  consummated  the 
father’s  joyous  expectations,  the  undaunted  Mackwah  bounded 
like  a  tiger  from  behind  the  ample  trunk  of  a  giant  pine ;  his 
eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  distended  nostrils  breathing  ven¬ 
geance  and  fury,  as  his  uplifted  hatchet  twinkled  for  a  moment 
in  the  air,  and  was  in  the  same  instant  planted  deep  in  the 
lovely  temples  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Johnson  !  In  the  same 
instant,  also,  that  the  fatal  weapon  was  thus  buried  in  the 
head  of  the  fair  and  innocent  captive,  a  bullet  sped  to  his 
heart  by  an  eagle-eyed  and  unerring  rifleman,  who  compre¬ 
hended  his  purpose  as  he  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  brought 
the  furious  Mackwah,  with  a  convulsive  bound,  his  full  length 
upon  the  earth.  The  vindictive  warrior  pointed  with  exulta¬ 
tion  to  the  bleeding  victim  at  his  side,  as  his  body  was  writhing 
in  the  last  struggle  with  death,  and  he  died  “  grinning  horribly 
a  ghastly  smile.” 

But  who  can  paint  the  sufferings  of  the  twice  bereaved  pa¬ 
rent,  at  the  moment  of  such  an  awful  disappointment,  or  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  emotions  then  swelling  his  bleeding. 
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bursting  heart !  In  one  moment  he  beheld  the  lovely  form  of 
his  beloved  and  only  child,  in  health  and  beauty,  extending 
her  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  to  meet  his  warm  embrace, 
and  in  the  next  instant,  he  was  clasping  her  mangled  remains 
to  his  throbbing  bosom,  the  flesh  yet  quivering  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"  Not  all  the  tears. 

The  lingering,  lasting  misery  of  years. 

Could  match  that  minute’s  anguish !  All  the  worst 
Of  sorrow’s  elements,  in  that  dark  hour. 

Broke  o’er  his  soul,  and  with  one  crash  of  fate 
Laid  the  hopes  of  his  whole  life  desolate.” 

Long  and  dreary  was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mr.  Johnson,  after 
the  tragic  events  we  have  here  recorded.  His  wife  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  her  little  ones  to  the  mansions  of  rest,  when  the  last  ray 
of  earthly  happiness  was  extingttished  for  ever.  He  never 
smiled  again ! 
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And  many  a  gloomy  tale  tradition  yet 
Saves  from  oblivion,  of  their  struggles  vain. 

Their  prowess,  and  their  wrongs. 

Robert  C,  Sands. 

As  one  escaped  from  cruel  hands  I  come. 

From  hearts  that  ne’er  knew  pity ;  dark  and  vengeful ; 

Who  quaff  the  tears  of  orphans,  bathe  in  blood. 

And  know  no  music  but  the  groans  of  men. 

Gcstavas  Vasa. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  a  clear  bright  night  in  De¬ 
cember,  1756,  that  a  group  of  young  officers  were  standing 
upon  the  bleak  and  naked  summit  of  the  French  Mountain, 
at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  three  or  four  furlongs,  in  a  direct 
line,  from  the  British  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the 
head-waters  of  Lake  George.  The  atmosphere  was  sharp,  but 
there  being  no  wind,  it  was  less  cutting  and  severe  than  is 
usual  at  that  season  in  such  high  American  latitudes.  A 
heavy  body  of  snow  mantled  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  the  surface  of  which  having  been  moistened  by  a 
recent  thaw,  had  subsequently  been  so  strongly  in  crusted  by 
the  frost  as  to  afford  secure  footing  to  the  huntsman,  the 
scout,  or  the  savage  prowling  upon  the  war-path.  “The 
moon  was  up,  and  yet  it  was  not  night,”  as  Childe  Harold 
has  it ; — for,  in  addition  to  the  peerless  queen,  and  the  count¬ 
less  array  of  stars  studding  her  pathway,  and  glittering  in  her 
train,  the  northern  portion  of  the  heavens  was  irradiated  by 
the  Aurora  borealis,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  in  streams 
of  glory,  and  stretching  athwart  the  sky  with  varied  beauty 
and  unwonted  magnificence. 

For  the  purpose  of  viewing  this  sublime  spectacle  with 
greater  satisfaction,  Captain  Thorndyke  and  several  of  his 
companions  had  left  the  garrison  and  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  from  whose  loftier  height  they  could  over¬ 
look,  as  it  were,  the  range  of  hills  running  off  in  the  direction 
of  Canada,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  lake.  If  or  was 
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their  labour  lost.  The  display  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon, 
the  cause  of  which  man’s  wisdom  has  hitherto  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  explain,  was  on  that  ev'ening  peculiarly  grand  and 
imposing — exciting  the  special  admiration  and  wonder  even 
of  those  who,  like  our  party,  were  accustomed  to  these  fan¬ 
tastic  fireworks  of  the  sky.  At  one  moment,  a  wide  space  of 
the  arc  of  the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  illuminated  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  flashes  of  light  quicker  than  the  eye 
can  wink,  and  soft  and  silvery  as  the  fleecy  moon-lit  cloud. 
These  were  succeeded  by  sudden  streams  of  coloured  lights, 
blazing  up,  and  shooting,  in  diverging  tracks,  far  into  the 
empyrean.  Then  would  follow  a  broad  blaze  of  brighter 
light,  bursting  upwards  as  if  from  a  cloud  of  minute  luminous 
particles.  These  flashes  would  be  superseded  in  turn  by 
lustrous  columns  shooting  upward, — stretching  and  bending 
likes  arches  two-thirds  across  the  starry  canopy — now  stream¬ 
ing  off  and  coruscating  in  a  thousand  glorious  radii,  rising 
and  following  each  other  in  countless  succession,  and  playing 
in  every  beautiful  variety.  Here  and  there  blazes  of  white 
and  red  light  would  gleam  across  the  sky,  shooting  past  the 
zenith,  commingling  together;  sometimes  of  a  rich  cherry- 
colour,  and  at  others  displaying  every  hue  of  the  iris — and 
presenting  scenes  of  indescribable  effulgence  and  splendour. 

These  forms  dying  away,  for  a  time,  left  a  pale  white  gleam 
resembling  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  mountain  of  driven 
snow,  or  a  broad  silver  curtain  softened  at  its  upper  edges, 
until  its  brilliancy  was  mingled  and  lost  in  the  deep  azure. 
Suddenly  again  fresh  bursts  of  ethereal  light  would  issue  up¬ 
wards  like  myriads  of  rockets,  chasing  each  other  in  luminous 
and  countless  sallies,  blazing  with  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
and  again  illuminating  the  heavens  with  coruscations,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  before,  from  the  light 
silvery  vapour  to  the  glowing  tints  of  the  more  splendid  ver¬ 
milion,  and  the  yet  deeper  carnation. 

Even  Thorndyke,  possessing  an  imagination  vivid  as  the 
glowing  and  sparkling  meteors  upon  which  he  stood  gazing, 
was  lost  in  admiration,  and  confounded,  as  some  of  the  arctic 
navigators  relate  of  themselves.  “  by  the  brilliant  chaos  of 
cones  and  pyramids,  columns  and  spires,  radii,  arrows,  and 
globes  of  fire,”  burning  as  if  the  glorious  brightness  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  heaven  were  pouring  forth  from  its  windows. 
Every  shade  of  light  and  beauty,  and  every  combination  of 
forms  which  it  seemed  possible  for  nature  herself  to  devise, 
were  successively  presented  to  the  rapt  vision  of  the  beholders ; 
and  they  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  gaze  in  silent  awe 
and  admiration  upon  the  gorgeous  spectacle  the  livelong  night, 
had  they  not  been  startled  from  their  celestial  reverie  by  the 
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cfack  of  a  carabine,  followed  by  several  irregular  and  scatter¬ 
ing  discharges  of  the  same  dangerous  weapon,  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  shrill  and  more  unwelcome  sound  of  the  sas  sah- 
kwi,  or  the  Indian  war-whoop.  The  party  had  no  weapons 
but  their  side-arms,  excepting  Thorndyke,  who  wore  pistols 
in  his  belt.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  numbers  of  the  foe 
which  had  so  suddenly  disturbed  their  sublime  contempla¬ 
tions — not  dreaming  that  an  enemy  was  lurking  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  officers  fled  directly  down  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  mountain  and  gained  the  fort  with  the  fleetness  af  the 
stag — Thorndyke  having  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  dusky  form 
of  an  Indian,  which  was  swiftly  approaching  to  intercept  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  flight.  No  other  injury  was  received  from 
the  adventure  than  an  unimportant  flesh-wound  by  one  of 
the  young  subalterns  ;  and  as  the  assailants  did  not  venture 
to  tumble  down  the  mountain  in  pursuit,  the  affair  was  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  begun — the  brush  being  merely  a  matter  of 
merriment  among  their  companions,  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  the  star-gazers,  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Thorndyke  took  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  scene  of  his  evening’s 
surprise,  by  way  of  reconnoitring  the  woods  in  the  vicinage. 
The  foe,  which  had  in  reality  been  merely  a  small  straggling 
party  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  service  of  the  French  commander 
at  Ticonderoga,  destined  upon  a  predatory  expedition  against 
some  border  settlement  of  the  colonies,  had  fled,  leaving 
stains  of  blood  upon  their  trail,  by  which  it  was  clear  that 
Thorndyke’s  random  shot  had  taken  effect.  In  following  this 
trail  down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  the  large  pool  near  its  base,  known  to  this  day  as  “  The 
Bloody  Pond ”  (from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  slain  of  Baron  Dieskau’s  army  on  its  signal  de¬ 
feat  at  this  place  by  Sir  William  Johnson’s  forces,  and  the 
Mohawks  under  old  Hendrick,  fifteen  months  before),  Thorn¬ 
dyke  and  his  party  discovered  a  large  Indian,  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  reclining  against  the  trunk  of  a  huge  hemlock.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  the  savage,  he  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  torpid  from  cold.  He  was  humanely  removed  into  the 
garrison,  and  every  attention  paid  to  his  recovery,  with  such 
care  and  success,  that,  during  the  same  winter,  when  the 
French  from  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  attempted  to  take 
Fort  William  Henry  by  surprise,  he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite 
recovered.  The  expedition  to  which  we  have  now  referred  was 
well  concerted  by  the  French  commander.  The  design  of 
Montcalm  was,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  cross  the  lake  upon 
the  ice,  and  by  coming  suddenly  upon  the  works,  carry  them 
e  6 
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by  escalade.  And  it  had  well-nigh  been  successful,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wonted  vigilance.of  Major  Ayres,  the  British 
commander,  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  which  few  but  the 
lynx-eyed  Thorndyke  would  have  detected,  the  surprise  would 
have  been  complete.  Ma-mi-ah-jun,  the  Captive  Indian — or, 
He  ikat-goes,  to  render  his  name  into  a  Christian  language, — ■ 
after  he  became  able  to  walk  about,  was  allowed  occasionally 
to  take  a  look  from  the  top  of  the  rampart,  a  proper  degree  of 
watchfulness  being  observed  to  prevent  his  escape.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  coming  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  he  was 
observed  by  the  quick  eye  of  Thorndyke  to  start  suddenly, 
prick  up  his  ears,  and  snuff  the  wind  which  swept  by  the 
lake  with  a  distended  nostril.  His  eye  likewise  gleamed 
with  savage  lustre.  But  although  the  Indian  as  suddenly 
checked  his  swelling  emotions,  and  recovered  his  cold,  dissem¬ 
bling  expression  of  countenance,  yet  the  indication  had  been 
sufficient.  The  garrison  was  instantly  summoned  to  arms,  the 
sentinels  doubled  with  the  approach  of  twilight,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  repel  an  assault. 
Late  in  the  night,  with  the  stillness  of  the  fox,  a  column  of 
troops  were  observed  to  approach,  and  as  they  gained  nearer 
upon  the  fort,  they  broke  into  separate  divisions,  or  were  be¬ 
ginning  that  manoeuvre,  as  though  to  make  three  simultaneous 
attacks,  when  a  few  discharges  of  artillery,  though  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  directed  to  do  much  execution,  told  the  enemy  that 
their  movement  had  been  anticipated.  The  consequence  of 
such  an  unkind  reception  was  an  instantaneous  and  rapid  re¬ 
treat.  The  French  expedition  was  composed  in  part  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  as  Ma-mi-ah-jun  manifested  a  desire  to  join  his 
friends,  at  the  solicitation  of  Thorndyke  he  was  released. 

With  the  departure  of  the  season  of  snows,  our  hero  was 
detached  to  serve  with  the  rangers  of  Rogers  and  Putnam,  in 
guarding  and  defending  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  which  often  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  sudden  irruptions  of  the  French  and 
Indians.  In  this  description  of  warfare,  Thorndyke  was  un¬ 
rivalled  by  any  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  service,  vying  even 
with  his  celebrated  leaders  for  skill  and  prowess,  until  his 
name,  like  theirs,  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  Indians  along 
the  whole  border.  Indeed,  from  the  quickness  of  his  vision, 
his  sleepless  vigilance,  his  wariness  in  guarding  against  ambus¬ 
cade  or  surprise,  and  the  fury  of  his  onsets,  he  was  called  the 
AVau-ba-kar-ka-jun,  or,  “  White  Lynx  of  the  Long  Knives.”— 
Fortunately  for  himself,  “  The  Lynx”  was  absent  in  pursuit 
of  a  marauding  party  of  the  Iroquois,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Quonektacut,  during  the  memorable  investment  of  Fort 
William  Henry  by  the  French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm, 
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in.  the  summer  of  1757.  He  was  therefore  neither  a  witness 
nor  a  sufferer  in  the  horrible  massacre  which  followed  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  that  fortress  by  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Mon¬ 
roe — a  deed,  the  record  of  which  forms  the  bloodiest  page  in 
the  annals  of  American  history,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  ever  render  infamous  the  name  of  Montcalm. 

One  morning,  while  his  rangers  were  endeavouring  to  snatch 
a  little  repose  in  a  temporary  encampment  near  the  margin  of 
the  Quonektacut,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coos  falls, 
Thorndyke  met  with  the  following  interesting  adventure. — • 
The  sentinels  having  been  posted,  and  every  necessafy  pre¬ 
caution  taken  to  guard  against  a  surprise,  the  captain  took 
the  opportunity  to  stroll  along  the  river’s  brink,  gazing  with 
admiration  upon  the  wild  and  fresh  handiwork  of  Nature,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  kept  an  eagle-eye  on  the  watch  for  any 
traces  of  the  wily  foes  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit.  Straying 
farther  and  yet  farther,  he  unconsciously,  perhaps,  followed 
the  swift  current  hurrying  onward  to  leap  the  precipice 
at  no  great  distance  below,  until  he  turned  the  spur  of  a 
rocky  elevation,  which  came  abruptly  down  nearly  to  the 
water,  around  the  base  of  which  the  river  took  a  sudden 
bend,  and  swept  off  in  a  different  direction.  He  was  at 
this  moment  startled  for  an  instant,  by  observing  a  lit¬ 
tle  Indian  boy,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  amusing  himself  by  skipping 
small  flat  stones  upon  its  surface.  His  first  duty  was  to  re¬ 
connoitre  ;  and  taking  a  rapid  glance  in  every  direction,  he 
perceived  that  there  was  a  small  Indian  lodge  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  some  hundred  rods  below ; — but  with  his 
glass  he  could  also  perceive  that  it  was  only  occupied  by  a 
few  women  and  children — the  warriors  being  absent.  He 
again  turned  his  eye  upon  the  savage  urchin  at  his  sport. 
The  little  fellow,  after  searching  for,  and  finding  such  small 
slates  as  his  tiny  limbs  could  master,  preparatory  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  cast  of  the  stone,  would  retire  a  few  rods  back,  and 
then  dart  forward  swiftly  to  the  river’s  brink,  to  give  greater 
impulse  to  the  missile.  He  had  not  perceived  the  ranger, 
who  stood  watching  his  motions  ;  and  becoming  more  intent 
upon  his  sport,  and  less  and  less  circumspect  as  he  pursued  it, 
he  at  length  ran  forward  with  a  stone  too  heavy  for  his  little 
arms  to  wield,  and  in  the  act  of  exerting  his  utmost  force  in 
the  cast,  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  dark 
and  rapid  waters.  The  little  savage  could  swim,  of  course, 
and  Thorndkye  could  also  have  matched  Leanderin  this  exer¬ 
cise.  Perceiving  moreover  that  the  current  was  too  swift  and 
strong  for  the  boy  to  master,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  he  might  not  be  perilling  his  own  life  to  save  one 
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that  might  grow  up  and  at  some  future  time  take  his  own 
scalp,  the  ranger  sprang  forward,  and  outstripping  the  current 
a  short  distance,  plunged  intrepidly  into  the  torrent  where 
the  dusky  little  hero  was  struggling  unappalled,  though  use¬ 
lessly,  against  the  stream ;  and  happily  succeeded  in  rescuing 
him  from  the  cataract  oyer  which  he  must  inevitably  have 
been  swept,  had  he  been  borne  along  many  rods  farther.  The 
mother  having  missed  her  little  truant,  while  in  search  of 
him,  arrived  upon  the  river’s  brink  just  in  season  to  witness 
his  peril,  and  the  manner  of  his  rescue.  The  agony  of  one 
moment  was  only  exceeded  by  the  joy  of  the  next.  Her 
child  had  been  saved ;  but  the  parties  were  hostile,  and  it 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  foe  upon  whom  her  people 
had  no  claim  for  generosity  or  mercy.  Thorndyke  perceived 
her  doubts,  and  the  struggles  passing  in  her  mind.  Observing 
also  a  canoe  that  lay  close  under  the  bank  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  above,  he  drew  a  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and  waving  it  in  the  air,  pointed  to  the  bark,  and  beckoned 
her  to  come  over  and  receive  her  child.  Neither  distrust  nor 
danger  weighed  a  feather  against  the  natural  affection  of  the 
mother.  She  reached  the  canoe  with  the  ileetness  of  a  fawn, 
and  paddled  it  across  the  stream  with  the  dexterity  of  an 
Argonaut,  where  she  clasped  her  child  in  such  an  embrace  as 
a  she  bear  might  afford  to  a  recreant  cub.  But  it  was  an 
affectionate  one;  and  for  a  few  moments  she  alternately 
scolded  the  little  truant,  and  covered  him  with  kisses.  The 
juvenile  savage,  having  been  rescued  from  a  danger  of  which 
he  was  not  conscious,  cared  no  more  for  the  ducking  than  an 
otter.  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
upon,  the  ranger’s  neck  as  a  part  of  his  fatigue  dress,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  for  it,  our  hero  readily  gave  it  to  him ;  and 
for  the  further  gratification  of  the  child  he  likewise  disencum¬ 
bered  his  watch-chain  of  a  supernumerary  trinket,  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  young  Indian’s  admiration.  With  these  presents, 
mere  trifles  in  themselves,  yet  of  great  value  in  the  estimation 
of  the  savages,  the  gratified,  if  not  grateful  mother,  returned 
to  her  own  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  ranger,  lost  no  time  in 
reaching  his  camp — balancing  in  his  mind  the  hazard  he  had 
run  in  venturing  so  far  from  his  brave  companions,  against 
the  inward  glow  of  satisfaction  he  felt  in  having  been  the  in¬ 
strument  of  essentially  relieving  the  agony,  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness,  even  of  a  savage  mother,  by  restoring  to  her 
bosom  a  child,  to  her  as  dear  as  though  it  had  been  cradled  in 
the  palace  of  St.  James.  The  interview  between  our  hero 
and  the  squaw,  had  necessarily  been  a  brief  one;  but  the 
former  was  too  close  and  accurate  an  observer  not  to  remark, 
that  the  latter  was  a  woman  of  a  superior  east  of  character. 
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Her  name  was  Mis  kwa  lun-o-hwa,  or  The-red-light-of-the-morn - 
ing.  Her  countenance  exhibited  more  comeliness  than  is 
usual  in  her  tawny  race,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her  fea¬ 
tures  indicated  energy,  firmness,  and  personal  intrepidity. 

The  campaign  against  Canada,  of  1758,  opened  with  great 
apparent  spirit.  Not  only  did  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Canadian  Indians  continue  very  annoying  to  the  frontier  set¬ 
tlements,  but  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  alike  felt 
that  they  had  much  to  accomplish  to  repair  the  losses  and 
disappointments  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Indeed,  the  re¬ 
peated  failures  of  Braddock,  and  Webb,  and  Lord  Loudon, 
had  chagrined  and  exasperated  the  nation.  The  elder  Pitt 
even  declared  in  parliament  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  command,  against 
any  vigorous  execution  of  the  service  of  the  country ;  and 
when,  during  the  same  year,  the  king  was  remonstrated  with 
on  appointing  so  young  and  rash  a  madman  as  Wolfe  to  con¬ 
duct  the  meditated  expedition  against  Quebec,  the  sturdy 
Brunswicker  vexedly  replied — “  If  he  is  mad,  I  hope  he  will 
bite  some  of  my  generals.”  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  England  determined  to  put  forth  her  whole  energies  in 
the  three  formidable  expeditions  this  year  projected,  viz  : 
against  Louisburg,  under  General  Amherst ;  against  Port  Du 
Quesne,  on  the  Ohio;  and  the  third  and  principal  division 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  a  view  of  striking 
a  blow  upon  Montreal.  It  is  this  latter  campaign  with  which 
the  progress  of  our  story  is  connected. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  high  emprise,  an  army  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops  and  provincials  was  assembled,  unprecedented  for 
its  numbers  in  the  annals  of  American  warfare.  Lord  Loudon 
having  been  recalled,  the  command  devolved  upon  General 
Abercrombie,  who  determined  to  lead  the  expedition  in  per¬ 
son.  The  rendezvous  of  the  formidable  army  destined  upon 
this  service,  was  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  or  Lake  St. 
Sacrament,  as  it  was  called  by  the  French,  from  the  remark¬ 
able  purity  and  transparency  of  its  waters,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  conveyed  to  France  for  the  services  of  the  Catholic 
altar.  After  it  came  indisputably  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  it  was  baptized  anew,  in  honour  of  the  Brunswickers. 
This  lake  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  not 
exceeding  two.  Its  elevation  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  waters  of  Champlain,  into  which  it  rushes  through 
a  rocky  strait  of  two  and  a  half  miles  at  its  north-eastern  ex¬ 
tremity.  Its  location  is  in  the  high  northern  region  of  New- 
York,  embosomed  deep  among  the  mountains.  The  summer 
landscape  from  its  head  is  indescribably  grand  and  beautiful. 
At  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  the  lake  turns  to  the  right, 
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stretching  off  eastwardly,  and  is  lost  among  the  mountains. 
The  prospect,  therefore,  resembles  a  stupendous  amphitheatre, 
the  mountains  composing  which  rise  by  steep  and  precipitous 
acclivities  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet.  On 
the  right,  the  French  Mountain  rears  its  lofty  crest,  in  sullen 
grandeur,  to  an  elevation  of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  sloping  off 
gradually  to  the  west,  until  its  base  is  laved  by  the  bright 
waters  of  St.  Sacrament.  In  some  instances  the  mountain 
summits  are  bald,  and  the  rocks  stand  forth  from  their  sides 
in  bold  and  naked  relief.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  heights 
are  covered  to  their  tops  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  the  darker  shades  of  the  evergreens. 
At  the  point  where  the  lake  takes  a  more  eastern  direction,  a 
bay  sets  up  amongst  the  hills  to  the  north-west,  beyond  which, 
as  far  as  vision  extends,  hills  rise  above  hills,  surprising  for 
their  loftiness,  till  at  length  their  peaked  summits  are  lost  in 
the  clouds.  The  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  is  adorned  with 
multitudinous  little  islands,  the  fresh  verdure  of  which,  in 
summer,  being,  with  the  surrounding  mountains,  reflected 
back  with  peculiar  vividness  from  the  pure  element,  adds 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect,  by  thus  mingling  the  beauti¬ 
ful  with  the  rugged  and  sublime.  Wild  and  desolate  as  this 
romantic  region  then  was,  and  yet  continues,  its  shores  have 
nevertheless  been  consecrated  with  more  blood  than  any  other 
spot  in  America.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  Thermopylae 
which  alone  the  French  supposed  they  must  pass  in  their  re¬ 
peated  attempts  upon  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  And  fierce  and  bloody  were  the  conflicts  for  its 
possession.  Even  to  this  day,  in  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the 
forest  which  overshadows  the  Bloody  Pond,  or  among  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  “the  spectres  of  the 
gallant  but  forgotten  dead — the  spirits  of  the  Briton  and  the 
Gaul — the  hardy  American  and  plumed  Indian — seem  to  start 
up  and  meet  the  traveller  at  every  step.” 

The  embarkation  took  place  early  on  a  clear  and  beautiful 
morning  of  J uly.  The  spectacle  was  full  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion,  and  withal  very  imposing.  The  forces  collected  on  the 
occasion  numbered  seven  thousand  British  troops  of  the  line, 
and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  provincials,  exclusive  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  non-combatants  necessarily  in  the  train  of 
such  an  army.  The  flotilla  for  their  transportation  to  Ticon- 
derago,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  lake,  consisted  of  nine 
hundred  batteaux,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  whale¬ 
boats,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rafts  to  convey  the 
heavy  stores  and  ammunition,  and  the  artillery  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works  first 
to  be  invested.  The  ittmost  confidence  of  success  inspired 
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both  officers  and  men,  and  all  was  activity  and  gaiety  in 
getting  in  motion,  from  the  instant  the  reveille  started  the 
armed  host  from  their  repose  at  the  dawn,  until  the  embarka¬ 
tion  was  complete.  So  sure  were  all  of  an  easy  victory,  that 
they  went  forth  as  tp  a  grand  review,  or  the  pageant  of  a  na¬ 
tional  festival.  A  part  of  England’s  “  chivalry  was  gathered 
there,”  of  whom  was  the  accomplished  Lord  Howe,  distin¬ 
guished  alike  for  his  generosity,  his  gallantry,  and  his  courage. 
Many  other  young  noblemen,  of  high  bearing  and  promise, 
were  likewise  there ;  together  with  a  still  greater  number  of 
nature’s  noblemen,  in  the  persons  of  New-England’s  hardy 
sons,  both  in  commission  and  in  the  ranks.  Nor  were  the 
spirited  colonists  of  New- York  unrepresented.  Their  sons, 
both  of  English  and  Dutch  descent,  sustained  a  generous 
rivalry  in  their  chivalrous  bearing,  and  evinced  an  equal 
readiness  to  “rush  to  glory  or  the  grave,”  for  the  honour  of 
their  country.  These  proud-spirited  Americans,  with  the 
blood  of  freemen  hotly  coursing  through  their  veins,  neither 
knew  nor  cared  whether  they  were  descended  from  the  Talbots, 
the  John  of  Gaunts,  or  the  Percys;  but  their  hearts  beat  as 
high,  and  their  souls  were  as  brave,  and  their  sinewy  arms 
could  strike  as  heavy  blows,  as  those  who  could  trace  the 
longest  ancestry,  or  wore  the  proudest  crest.  There,  also,  was 
the  proud  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John  Murray,  with 
their  bagpipes,  their  tartan  breacan,  fringed  down  their 
brawny  legs,  and  their  black  plumes  in  their  bonnets.  What 
an  array,  and  what  a  splendid  armament,  for  a  small  and 
quiet  lake,  sequestered  so  deep  in  the  interior  of  what  was 
then  a  woody  continent,  and  embedded  in  a  wild  and  remote 
chasm,  among  a  hundred  mountains  !  Who  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  lonely  and  inhospitable  region,  “  where  there 
were  nothing  but  rocks  and  solitudes,  and  bleak  mountains  to 
contend  for,  woirld  have  been  the  theatre  on  which  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  rival  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud 
should  be  decided — and  on  which,  the  embattled  hosts  of 
Europe,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  from  their  re¬ 
spective  homes,  should  have  joined  in  the  bloody  conflict  for 
empire  !” 

Lord  Howe  and  his  suite  had  not  joined  the  army  since  the 
removal  of  the  head  quarters  to  Fort  William  Henry ;  but 
having  reached  Fort  Edward  from  Albany  on  the  preceding 
evening,  purposed  to  take  horse  early,  and  ride  the  remaining 
ten  miles  on  the  morning  of  the  embarkation.  Emerging 
from  the  forest  intervening  between  the  two  fortresses,  and 
breaking  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  full  view  of  the 
St.  Sacrament,  an  hour  before  the  sun  had  peered  above  the 
eastern  range  of  the  mountains,  he  involuntarily  checked  his 
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impatient  steed — new  rendered  more  restive  by  the  din  of 
martial  music  swelling  upon  tbe  air  in  advance — and  sat  mo¬ 
tionless,  gazing  upon  tbe  gorgeous  splendours  that  flashed 
around,  first  burnishing  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains 
with  gold,  and  then,  by  degrees,  illumining  the  whole  amphi¬ 
theatre  in  a  blaze  of  unequalled  beauty  and  brightness.  The 
morning  being  perfectly  clear,  after  the  light  mists  which 
floated  gracefully  aiong  the  sides  of  the  hills  had  disappeared, 
the  sky  glowed  brighter  and  purer  than  many  of  them  had 
ever  seen  it.  Before  them,  at  their  feet,  lay  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  lake  like  a  mirror  of  molten  silver — the  green 
islands  tufted  with  trees,  floating  as  it  were  in  the  clear  ele¬ 
ment.  In  the  camp,  on  the  open  esplanade  by  the  shore, 
was  the  mustering  of  troops,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the 
officers,  the  rattling  of  armour,  the  neighing  of  steeds,  with 
all  the  inharmonious  confusion  which  such  a  scene  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  present.  Beyond,  wide  spread  upon  the  lake,  were 
the  thousand  barges,  shifting  and  changing  places  as  conve¬ 
nience  required,  the  banners  of  the  different  regiments 
streaming  gaily  in  the  breeze,  while  the  swell  of  cheerful 
voices,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  prolonged  and  exhilara¬ 
ting  notes  of  the  trumpet,  as  they  resounded  among  the 
mountains,  combined  to  throw  over  the  whole  wild  region  an 
air  of  enchantment,  which  bound  the  ardent  military  amateur 
as  with  a  spell. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  memorable  passage  of  Lake  St. 
Sacrament  resembled  more  the  pageant  of  a  grand  acquatic 
gala,  or  a  dream  of  romance,  than  a  chapter  of  real  life. 
Stretching  down  the  lake,  the  scenery  partook  of  the  same 
wild  and  glorious  character,  and  every  mile  of  their  progress 
disclosed  new  objects  of  wonder,  or  presented  fresh  sources  of 
delight.  The  tops  and  shaggy  sides  of  the  mountains  af¬ 
forded  new  phases  with  every  turn,  while  the  relative  positions 
of  the  boats  were  changing  continually  as  they  shot  forward 
amongst  the  islands  studding  the  whole  distance  of  the  lake — 
and  hills,  rocks,  islands,  every  thing,  were  reflected  back, 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  nature  had  made  them.  It  was  a  day 
of  unmingled  pleasure.  A  fine  elastic  breeze  swept  through 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  serving  to  brace  the  nerves,  and 
produce  a  glow  of  good  feeling,  humour,  and  hilarity,  which 
lasted  till  the  setting  sun.  The  animal  spirits  were  often 
cheered  and  enlivened  by  favourite  airs  from  the  well  ap¬ 
pointed  regimental  bands.  Wheeling  aloft,  with  untiring 
wing,  as  if  moving  with,  and  watching  over  the  armament, 
were  several  noble  bald-eagles,  whose  eyries  hung  on  the 
beetling  crags,  afforded  to  the  soldiers  a  happy  presage  of  vic¬ 
tory,  Tbs  bagpipes  of  tbs  Highlands^  would  thrill  every 
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soul  in  the  armada  with  the  pibroch,  or  an  expert  bugleman 
electrify  the  multitude  by  causing  the  hills  and  the  glens  to 
echo  with  the  stirring  notes  wound  from  his  instrument.  The 
effect  of  the  varying  and  shifting  movements  of  the  barges 
among  the  islands,  with  their  different  streamers  fluttering  in 
the  air,  now  shooting  in  this  direction,  and  now  running  in 
that — was  exceedingly  fine,  animating  and  romantic.  Taking 
these  movements  in  connection  with  the  nodding  of  plumes, 
the  dazzing  glitter  of  polished  armour,  and  the  flashing  of  the 
oars  at  every  stroke  as  they  rose  from  the  sparkling  waters, 
the  whole  prospect,  seen  at  a  coup  d’oeil,  was  of  surpassing 
magnificence.  Gayest  among  the  gay  on  this  occasion  was 
our  friend  Captain  Thorndyke,  with  his  spirited  company  of 
rangers,  destined  to  act  on  the  right  flank.  Nor  did  the 
healthy  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  prevailed  during  the 
voyage  perceptibly  diminish,  until  the  laugh  and  the  song, 
the  light  j  oke  and  the  brisk  repartee,  had  fairly  expended 
themselves,  and  the  giant  shadows  of  the  western  mountains 
were  thrown  far  across  the  lake,  softening  the  intensity  of 
light,  and  bringing  with  them  that  chastened  pensiveness 
which  loves  to  dwell  in  the  shade. 

The  landing  of  the  expedition  was  effected  in  good  order. 
But  the  particulars  of  the  two  days  fighting  that  followed, — 
the  formidable  obstacles  which  embarrassed  their  progress, — 
the  unexpected  odds  they  were  doomed  to  encounter, — the  re¬ 
peated  and  furious  onsets, — the  prodigies  of  valour  performed 
to  no  purpose, — the  defeat,  the  overthrow,  and  the  route, — are 
matters  which  we  leave  with  the  graver  and  statelier  histori¬ 
ans,  who  chronicle  dull  facts  to  be  used  as  webs  in  weaving 
the  romance  of  history.  Among  the  higher  officers  slain  was 
the  truly  noble  Lord  Howe,  the  pride  of  the  army,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite — whose  remains  repose  in  our  soil,  and  to  whose 
memory  a  cenotaph  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
American  generosity.  And  many  were  the  American  mothers 
and  daughters  who  were  called  to  mourn  the  catastrophe  of 
that  day. 

Amongst  the  missing,  as  the  shattered  remains  of  the  dis¬ 
comfited  army  re- embarked  on  their  return  to  Fort  William 
Henry,  was  Captain  Thorndyke.  He  had  early  been  wounded, 
during  a  smart  skirmish  in  the  edge  of  a  wood — his  leg  being 
fractured  by  a  musket  ball ;  and  in  the  hot  haste  of  his  troops, 
he  was  left  upon  the  ground.  He  did  not  remain  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  long,  however,  before  he  was  seized  by  a  couple  of 
savages,  and  dragged  off  deeper  into  the  forest,  to  a  place  ef 
security,  where  he  was  bound  to  a  tree — reserved,  doubt¬ 
less,  for  a  death  by  torture  when  the  battle  should  be  over, 
else  his  captors  would  have  despatched  him  at  once.  In  this 
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unevitable  situation  he  remained  many  hours,  within  hearing 
of  the  strife  ,•  his  companions  ignorant  of  hi3  fate ;  and  he 
himself  sure  of  death,  let  the  bird  of  victory  perch  on  either 
standard.  During  this  period  his  mind  was  agitated  by  the 
the  most  conflicting  and  powerful  emotions  of  hope,  fear,  and 
despair — not  the  fear  of  which  cowards  die,  but  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  from  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  conflict,  that  their 
confidence  of  succer3  had  been  misplaced.  At  one  moment  he 
thought  he  could  detect,  among  the  sounds  that  reached  his 
ear,  an  English  shout  of  victory — and  in  the  next  breath  the 
firing  seemed  to  recede  from  the  works  of  the  enemy,— 

“  Now  wild  and  high  the  Camerons’  gathering  rose? 

The  war -note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 

Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes.” 

By  this  signal  he  knew  well  that  the  Scots’  blood  was  up, 
and  that  if  they  could  but  measure  arms  with  their  foes,  they 
would  sweep  a  wide  column  into  eternity.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  after  many  indications  of  a  terrible  conflict,  it  appeared 
but  too  evident  that  Abercrombie  was  defeated ;  and  his 
spirits  sunk  at  the  thought  of  the  discomfiture  of  such  an 
army,  which,  but  two  days  before,  had  descended  the  lake  in 
such  splendid  and  vaunting  array.  In  the  hour  of  triumph 
— amidst  the  shouts  of  victory — he  could  have  laid  down  his 
life  freely  to  add  to  the  glory  of  his  country  ;  but  to  hear  the 
retreating  tread  of  his  friends,  and  to  be  kept  thus  wounded 
and  helpless  behind  for  the  torture,  was  a  situation  affording 
little  of  consolation.  Once  only  were  his  solitary  reflections 
disturbed  during  his  confinement,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
action, — but  they  were  in  nowise  rendered  more  agreeable. 
An  Indian  lad,  too  young  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path,  but 
who  was  yet  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  prowling 
about,  snuffing  blood  in  the  breeze  like  the  tiger’s  whelp, 
came  suddenly  upon  Thorndyke,  with  his  little  hatchet  or 
tomahawk  glittering  in  his  hand.  After  gazing  upon  the 
wounded  and  pinioned  soldier  for  a  moment,  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  dart  upon  the  tawny  stripling’s  mind,  and  measur¬ 
ing  by  the  eye  a  suitable  distance  from  the  tree  to  which  the 
captive  was  bound,  he  prepared  to  throw  his  hatchet.  It  was 
an  awful  moment  for  our  hero,  and,  to  his  own  mind,  the  last. 
The  youth  raised  his  arm,  and  swift  the  hatchet  hurtled 
through  the  air,  striking  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  within  a 
span  of  the  prisoner’s  head.  The  young  savage  then  advanced, 
and  taking  thence  his  hatchet,  repeated  the  throw — the  in¬ 
strument  whizzing  by  his  ear,  and  striking  yet  nearer  the 
head  of  the  victim.  In  this  way  the  lad  continued  his  fearful 
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experiments  for  a  considerable  length  of  time — sometimes 
striking  the  tree  farther  from  his  mark,  and  at  others  grazing 
the  locks  of  the  sensitive  prisoner.  Having  at  length  amused 
himself  sufficiently  in  this  manner,  or  some  other  fancy,  per¬ 
haps,  striking  his  mind,  the  young  Indian  bounded  off  deeper 
into  the  forest — and  cur  hero  afterwards  learned  that  the  lad 
had  merely  been  practising  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  had  wantonly  selected  his  head  for  the  mark,  in 
default  of  a  better,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  near  he 
could  come  to  the  object  without  striking  it.  Bather  a  peri¬ 
lous  experiment,  thought  the  ranger  ! 

After  the  battle  storm  had  rolled  away,  and  the  ranger  be¬ 
gan  to  expect  the  return  of  his  captors,  a  heavier  tread  soon 
announced,  as  he  supposed,  their  approach.  A  dark  form  of 
gigantic  mould  emerged  from  a  thicket ;  but  as  his  snaky  eye 
discovered  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  he  was  evidently  sur¬ 
prised,  having  been  passing  that  way  merely  by  chance.  A 
Becond  scrutinizing  look,  and  the  recognition  was  mutual — it 
was  Ma-mi-ah-jun,  the  wounded  warrior  of  the  Frenoh  Moun¬ 
tain  !  The  Indian  stood  still  for  an  instant,  as  though  de¬ 
liberating  what  he  should  do — then  motioning  for  silence,  and 
unbinding  our  hero  from  the  tree,  he  took  him  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  though  he  had  been  a  child,  and  tramped  off  upon  an 
Indian  trot.  After  proceeding  a  mile  or  upwards  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  quite  different  from  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Thorn- 
dyke  perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  lake — but  his 
comrades  had  fled,  and  the  last  of  their  flotilla  must  already 
have  disappeared.  The  Indian  now  entered  a  thick  cluster  of 
alders,  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  small  patch  of  tall  rank  grass,  where  he  carefully  deposited 
his  burden — beckoning  him  to  remain  in  perfect  silence.  He 
then  disappeared. 

Night  was  now  drawing  on,  and  the  sufferings  of  Thorn- 
dyke,  from  hunger  and  thirst,  the  pain  of  an  undressed 
wound,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  were  almost  insupportable. 
But  he  had  no  remedy ;  and  several  hours  more  passed  heavily 
away.  At  length,  though  not  until  a  long  time  after  twilight 
had  deepened  into  night,  the  sufferer  heard  a  gentle  plashing 
upon  the  lake,  as  of  the  paddle  of  an  approaching  canoe, 
which  in  a  moment  afterwards  shot  up  among  the  rushes 
close  in  to  the  shore.  Its  navigator  sprang  to  the  land,  and 
entered  the  clump  of  alders. 

“Is  it  you,  Ma-mi-ah-jun?”  feebly  inquired  the  ranger. 

“  Hist  1”  whispered  the  savage,  who  understood  and  could 
speak  a  little  English.  “  Let — white  man — silent  !” 

At  this  moment  a  rustling  among  the  brushwood  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  crash  of  some  of  the  dried  limbs  under  foot,  but 
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too  plainly  indicated  that  there  was  cause  both  for  silence  and 
expedition.  In  an  instant  the  savage  had  the  ranger  in  his 
arms,  and  in  the  next  he  was  placed  in  the  canoe,  into  which 
his  deliverer  himself  sprung,  and  by  a  powerful  and  dexterous 
application  of  the  paddle,  the  light  craft  shot  forward  like  an 
arrow,  dancing  swiftly  over  the  waters  as  though  it  disdained 
to  toueh  them.  A  few  moments  more,  and  several  random 
shots  came  whizzing  past,  followed  by  the  reports  of  half  a 
dozen  carabines;  but  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  descried  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  had  already  reached  from  the  shore,  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  their  flight.  Having  pulled 
some  three  or  four  miles  ahead,  the  Indian  drew  in  his  paddle, 
and  administered  to  Thorndyke  sueh  rude  comforts  as  in  his 
haste  he  had  been  able  clandestinely  to  obtain — not  excepting 
a  flask  of  rum,  which,  to  the  wounded  ranger,  was  a  cordial. 
Then  binding  up  the  maimed  leg,  he  resumed  his  voyage,  but 
without  speaking  a  word ;  and  Thorndyke  was  too  busy  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  too  feeble  withal,  to  care  much  about 
breaking  the  sullen  and  characteristic  silence  of  his  com¬ 
panion. 

The  heavens  had  become  overclouded  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  night  was  very  dark,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  But  the  gloom  of  the  voyage  was  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  enlightened,  if  not  enlivened,  by  an  unexpected  occur¬ 
rence,  which  presented  to  the  wounded  soldier  a  spectacle  of 
striking  sublimity  and  grandeur.  An  Indian  never  suffers 
himself  to  betray  a  feeling  of  curiosity  or  wonder  at  any 
thing,  and  Ma-mi-ah-jun  paddled  along  his  canoe  past  the 
scene  we  are  about  to  describe,  as  unmoved  and  steadily  as 
though  the  darkness  had  not  been  dissipated  by  the  blazing 
glories  of  a  burning  mountain.  It  had  happened  that  some 
companies  of  the  routed  army,  on  their  passage  up  the  lake 
during  the  preceding  afternoon,  landed  upon  the  western 
shore,  and  kindled  several  fires  to  cook  their  provisions ;  and 
as  our  present  voyagenrs  doubled  Sabbath-day  Point,  they 
descried  immense  fires  flaming  high  upon  the  lofty  eminences 
in  the  vicinity.  Those  heights  had  once  before  been  run 
over,  and  the  timber  scorched  and  deadened  by  fire;  and  by 
a  long  drought,  the  leaves,  and  fallen  trees,  and  the  scathed 
trunks  of  giant  hemlocks  and  pines  yet  standing,  had  become 
as  combustible  as  tinder.  From  the  fires  so  kindled  below  by 
the.  soldiers,  the  consuming  element  had  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  making  its  way  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  ascending 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  to  a  great  height.  In  some  instances,  the 
trunks,  of  immense  trees,  rearing  their  tops  to  the  clouds, 
stood  like  so  many  huge  columns  wrapped  from  root  to  crest 
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in  Winding  sheets  of  flame.  At  other  points,  the  flames  were 
running  over  and  playing  Hpon  the  broken  surfaces  of  the 
rocks,  and  through  their  crevices,  wherever  combustibles  of¬ 
fered,  climbing  like  chains  linked  along  the  ledges,  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet.  The  whole  western 
barrier  of  the  lake  was,  for  a  long  distance,  clothed  in  flame. 
All  this  fiery  splendour  was  perfectly  reflected  back  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  now  lying  unruffled  by  a  breath  of  air  ; 
while  overhead  the  clouds  were  lighted  up  like  a  canopy  of 
lurid  red,  imparting  to  the  whole  scene  a  degree  of  sublimity 
and  terrific  splendour,  which  can  better  be  imagined-rthan 
described.  N ever  was  seen  a  more  magnificent  display  of  the 
fiery  element ;  and  the  pleasure,  as  the  flames  curled  towards 
the  heavens,  or  were  reflected  like  meteors  streaming  across 
the  waters,  was  accompanied  by  the  consolation,  that  for  once 
the  work  of  destruction  was  in  progress,  while  not  a  single 
human  habitation  was  exposed,  or  the  life  of  a  human  being 
endangered.  Wild  beasts  and  rattlesnakes,  of  which  reptiles 
the  mountains  were  full,  were  the  only  living  subjects  of  the 
scorching  element  which  was  now  so  fearfully,  yet  so  glori¬ 
ously  lighting  the  pathway  of  the  unfortunate  Thorndyke. 
The  latter,  reclining  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  and  having  a 
soul  which  kindled  at  the  sublime  like  the  dry  mountain 
forest  before  him,  almost  forgot  his  pains  in  contemplating 
the  wonderful  exhibition.  But  the  rich  penciling  of  the 
clouds,  the  bright  gleaming  upon  the  waters,  and  the  blazing 
and  crackling  of  the  fire  itself  upon  the  mountains,  were 
alike  unheeded  by  the  Indian. 

“  What  can  be  more  terrific,  more  transeendantly  glori¬ 
ous  !’’  exclaimed  the  ranger,  feeble  as  he  was,  half-rising  from 
his  recumbent  position. 

“  Ugh  !”  grunted  the  Indian  ;  and  he  paddled  briskly  on¬ 
ward,  as  silent  and  sullen  as  before, 

Before  noon  of  the  ensuing  day,  the  canoe  had  approached 
so  near  the  head  of  the  lake  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
discomfited  army,  the  rear  of  which  had  just  effected  a  land¬ 
ing.  The  Indian  thereupon  pulled  up  to  one  of  the  little 
islands  at  a  musket  shot  distance  from  the  shore,  and  placed 
the  wounded  ranger  upon  the  land.  As  he  laid  him  down 
upon  the  green  sward,  the  only  words  he  uttered  was  these  : 
— “There! — White  man — Indian — now  even!”  Observing 
at  the  same  instant  a  couple  of  boats  putting  off  from  the 
shore,  he  leaped  into  his  canoe,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  on 
his  return. 

Were  the  writer  to  attend  too  closely  to  the  unities  in  the 
construction  of  his  humble  tale, — begging  Lord  Byron’s 
pardon  for  the  use  of  so  vile  a  substantive, — it  would  soon 
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swell  into  a  volume.  Shifting  scenes,  therefore  with  the 
abruptness  of  the  drama,  we  must  hasten  the  catastrophe. 
The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  expedition,  whose  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  rapidly  sketched,  served  to  inspirit  the  French 
and  Indians  as  much  as  it  disheartened  the  colonists.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  frontiers,  again  exposed  to  their 
irruptions,  were  more  frequently  and  cruelly  harassed  than 
before.  No,  sooner,  however,  had  Thorndyke  recovered  from 
his  wound,  than  he  wa3  again  in  the  field,  sometimes  with 
the  veteran  Rogers,  sometimes  with  the  intrepid  Putnam, 
and  at  others  the  master  of  his  own  movements,  equally 
brave  and  fearless  with  either.  And  many  were  the  savage 
warriors  who  felt  the  power  of  his  arm,  before  the  fall  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  point,  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of 
Montreal,  and  the  conquest  of  all  Canada,  by  Wolfe  and 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  the  following  year,  put  an  end  to  these 
distressing  hostilities.*  In  one  of  the  numerous  forays  in 
which  our  hero  was  engaged,  and  in  which  several  warriors 
had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  Thorndyke  was  brought  to  the 
ground  by  an  Indian’s  leaping  upon  his  shoulders  from  the 
thick  boughs  of  a  tree  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself, 
while  half  a  dozen  more  savages  sprung  upon  and  over¬ 
powered  him.  His  own  rangers  were  scattered  in  the  wood, 
in  which  it  was  a  sort  of  irregular  fight,  and  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  their  commander  was  hurried  off  a  prisoner,  by 
a  swarm  of  grisly  warriors,  who,  having  obtained  so  great  a 
prize  by  their  stratagem,  abandoned  their  contest  at  the  top 
of  their  speed,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  wilds  in  traversing 
which  they  were  the  beBt  acquainted.  The  White  Lynx  had 
not  been  many  minutes  in  the  possession  of  his  dark  masters, 
before  he  discovered  that  the  warrior  who  like  a  tiger  had 
leaped  upon  him  from  the  tree,  was  none  other  than  Iroquois, 
Ma-mi-ah-jun ; — but  Thorndyke  recollected  the  parting  words 
of  their  former  singular  interview— “  Indian— white  man — 
even  !” — and  he  presently  saw  that  he  should  obtain  no 
favours  from  him  on  the  present  occasion.  Nay,  the  burning 
glances  of  his  eyes  spoke  as  much  exultation,  and  shot  forth, 
rays  of  vengeance  as  fiercely,  as  those  of  his  savage  com¬ 
panions. 

*  This  species  of  warfare  abounded  in  wild  adventures,  and  daring 
feats  of  individual  valour,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  rangers  who 
guarded  the  frontiers;  but  the  service  was  of  the  most  harassing  de¬ 
scription,  and  their  foes,  full  of  all  craft  and  subtlety,  never  meeting  them 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  woods  only  at  great  odds,  and  by  ambuscade  if 
possible.  It  was  only  upon  unarmed  border  settlements,  and  then  usually 
by  unexpected  night  attacks,  that  the  savages  would  leave  the  protection 
of  their  forests. 
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Having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  a  long  time  the  most  formid¬ 
able  foe  whom  the  war-parties  of  the  Iroquois  had  encoun¬ 
tered,  a  hundred  strategems  had  been  employed  to  take  him 
off,  or,  what  they  most  coveted,  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
He  had  at  length  fallen  into  their  possession  ;  and  they  were 
now  determined  that  the  fault  should  not  be  theirs  if  they 
did  not  glut  their  revenge  to  the  full.  His  arms  were  pinoned 
by  thongs  and  withies  during  the  march  towards  their  en¬ 
campment,  and  when  they  slept  at  night,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  security  of  laying  slender  saplings  across  his  body,  he 
was  confined  upon  his  back,  and  his  legs  made  fast  to  .frees, 
to  find  which,  standing  at  convenient  distances,  was  the  first 
object  of  search  on  coming  to  a  halt  for  the  night. 

Their  march  was  in  the  direction  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
wilderness  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  a  place  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  those  times  as  the  grand  lodgment  of  the 
Indians  in  the  French  service,  and  the  head- quarters  of  their 
feasts,  executions,  and  sacifices.  Arriving  within  hearing 
distance  of  this  Indian  Golgotha,  the  warriors  communicated 
their  success  by  the  different  whoops  and  cries,  answering  as 
signals,  by  which  a  returning  war-party  announces  the  result 
of  their  expedition,  and  prepares  the  lodge  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  After  proclaiming  their  own  loss,  which  had  been 
severe,  by  raising  the  death-cry  for  each  of  the  slain,  they 
pronounced,  by  the  appropriate  cry,  that  they  had  captured  a 
great  chief, — The  White.  Lynx  of  the  Long  Knives.  Thus  ap¬ 
prised  of  their  approach,  the  savages  poured  forth  from  their 
lodges  in  many  dark  groups  to  meet  them — to  obtain  further 
particulars  of  the  slain,  and  to  exult  over  and  insult  the  cap¬ 
tive.  Passing  through  their  dusky  ranks,  amidst  the  wail¬ 
ings  and  howlings  and  menaces  of  those  who  were  now  appris¬ 
ed  of  their  fallen  relatives,  and  by  whose  hands  several  of 
them  had  been  slain,  the  captive  arrived  in  their  camp,  where 
a  spectacle  met  his  eyes  sufficient  to  harrow  up  the  soul,  and 
freeze  the  blood  even  of  those  the  most  inured  to  war.  It  was 
the  sight  of  more  than  a  thousand  scalps  of  his  countrymen 
— of  men,  women,  and  children — suspended  upon  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  many  of  them  yet  fresh,  and  some  reeking 
with  blood,  waving  in  the  air  as  trophies  of  their  successful 
cruelties. 

Distinguished  captives,  eminent  for  their  deeds  on  the  war¬ 
path,  must  atone  for  the  blood  they  have  shed,  and  the  scalps 
they  have  taken,  by  the  torture  of  fire,  aggravated  in  every 
way  their  ingenious  tormentors  can  devise.  The  more  refined 
and  exquisite  torture,  the  more  honourable  to  the  victim  who 
writhes  under  it ;  and  arrangements  were  forthwith  com¬ 
menced  for  the  great  war-feast,  at  which  the  White  Lynx 
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was  in  this  way  to  be  particularly  honoured,  and  all  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  vicinity  were  summoned  to  assist  at  the  sanguin¬ 
ary  rite.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wild  and  frantic  expres¬ 
sions  of  joy  manifested  by  the  savages  at  having  so  notable  a 
prisoner,  and  the  preparations  for  the  feast  were  made  upon  a 
scale  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  event.  The 
council  of  the  chiefs  soon  sat  in  judgment,  and  the  day  of 
execution  was  fixed.  But  to  the  prisoner,  delay  was  no  ob¬ 
ject,  for  the  cruel  method  of  his  confinement  made  him  look 
upon  death  as  a  welcome  relief. 

A  vast  number  of  savages  had  been  convened  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  all  those  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives  by  the  Yengeese  Long  Knife,  were  especially  sum¬ 
moned  to  participate  iu  the  revenge  to  be  taken.  The  pre¬ 
parations  having  been  completed,  the  warriors  came  forth  into 
the  camp,  horribly  disfigured  with  black  and  red  paint,  and 
commenced  their  diabolical  ceremony  by  singing  their  own 
exploits,  and  those  of  their  ancestors,  gradually  working 
themselves  up  into  the  most  ferocious  passion,  by  their  yells, 
and  war-whoops,  and  other  hideous  cries;  throwing  themselves 
into  menacing  attitudes,  and  brandishing  their  knives  and 
war-cluds  in  a  manner  frightful  and  appalling  to  the  beholder. 
After  a  sufficient  degree  of  excitement  had  by  these  means 
been  produced,  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth  from  the  nar¬ 
row  cabin  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  taunts,  and  jeers  of  the  savage  multitude,  and  bound  to 
the  tree  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  encampment  for 
such  purposes.  His  body  had  been  stripped  of  its  clothing, 
and  blackened  with  divers  rude  and  grotesque  figures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  artists,  and  the  skin  of  a  raven 
was  placed  upon  his  head.  Had  the  prisoner  been  an  In¬ 
dian  sachem,  he  would  have  been  required  to  sing  his  own 
death-song.  This,  if  really  a  lion-hearted  chief,  he  would 
have  done  with  alacrity — boasting  at  the  same  time  of  his 
own  prowess,  and  not  forgetting  to  inform  his  tormentors 
how  many  of  their  own  warriors  he  had  slain.  He  would 
likewise  have  mocked  at  every  species  of  refined  cruelty 
practised,  as  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  tortures 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  some  of  their  own  tribe. 

The  combustibles,  consisting  chiefly  of  pitchpine  knots  and 
dried  brush-wood,  had  previously  been  provided.  The  prisoner 
had  been  securely  bound,  the  work  of  torture  commenced  by 
piercing  his  flesh  with  bodkins,  and  driving  sharp  plugs  of 
resinous  wood  into  the  wounds.  These,  when  the  fire  should 
take  hold  of  them,  would  render  his  sufferings  more  exquisite. 
A  small  troop  of  boys  were  likewise  suffered  to  shoot  showers 
of  arrows  at  his  body,  from  a  given  distance.  But  neither  the 
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strength  of  their  bows,  nor  the  vigour  of  their  arms,  enabled 
the  young  archers  to  speed  an  arrow  to  a  vital  part.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  intended  as  an  amusement  for  the  lads,  which 
would  at  once  serve  to  try  their  skill,  and  multiply  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  prisoner.  During  these  inflictions,  and  numerous 
others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  hundreds  of 
grim  visages  were  fixed  intently  upon  him,  ready  to  raise  the 
shout  of  exultation,  and  upbraid  him  with  being  “a  woman,” 
in  the  event  of  his  uttering  a  groan,  or  showing  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  pain  or  fear.  But  they  were  disappointed.  Although 
his  flesh  often  quivered  with  agony  as  their  diabolical  <work 
proceeded,  yet  not  a  sigh  nor  a  groan  escaped  his  lips.  He  had 
been  bred  to  the  Indian  wars  from  his  yoath,  and  well  know¬ 
ing  their  customs,  and  his  own  fate,  he  had  steeled  himself  for 
the  trial,  and  bore  every  cruelty  with  such  unflinching  forti¬ 
tude,  such  unshrinking  and  unchanging  composure,  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration  of  his  tormentors,  upon  whom  he  looked 
round  without  any  apparent  emotion  than  a  contemptuous  and 
scornful  curl  of  his  haughty  lip. 

These  painful  inflictions  over,  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice  was 
piled  round  his  body ;  and  Thorndyke,  having  taken  a  last 
look  upon  the  blue  heavens  above,  and  as  much  of  this  fair 
world  as  he  could  see  beyond  the  dark  circle  of  Indians,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  calmly  ex¬ 
pecting  the  moment  when  his  body  would  be  enveloped  in 
the  fatal  sheet  of  Are.  The  torch  was  applied,  and  the 
flames  were  beginning  to  crackle,  and  the  smoke  to  curl 
around  him,  when,  with  a  wild  scream,  a  female  rushed 
through  the  crowd  which  was  exultingly  singing,  and  yelling, 
and  dancing  about  the  stake,  and  with  her  own  hands  scattered 
the  combustibles  from  the  prisoner  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Heaving  and  panting  with  the  exertion  she  had  made,  she 
took  from  her  bosom  the  silk  handkerchief  mentioned  in  an 
early  part  of  this  narrative,  and  holding  it  aloft/or  an  instant, 
drew  a  knife  from  her  wampum  belt,  and  severed  the  bands 
which  bound  the  victim— she  herself  falling  to  the  earth 
speechless  at  the  same  instant.  The  Indians,  who  had  stood 
appalled  at  the  boldness  of  the  adventure,  divined  the  cause  at 
the  sight  of  the  handkerchief,  knowing  well  its  history ;  their 
vengeance  was  at  once  disarmed,  and  they  immediately  mani¬ 
fested  their  approbation  of  the  woman’s  gratitude  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  child,  and  the  noble  and  resolute  manner  in 
which  she  had  accomplished  her  purpose.  Mis  kwa-buno-kwa, 
it  appeared,  had  by  some  means  heard,  that  the  prisoner  to  be 
executed  was  the  generous  saviour  of  her  son,  at  the  Coos 
rapids,  and  she  had  run  thirty  miles  through  the  woods,  over 
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brake  and  bog  and  fen,  to  save  him.  One  moment  longer,  and 
it  would  have  been  too  late.  But  having  accomplished  her 
purpose,  wearied  with  the  rapidity  of  her  journey,  and  over¬ 
come  with  emotion,  she  sank  exhausted  to  the  earth  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  done. 

The  whole  scene  of  the  festival  was  now  changed.  Thorn- 
dyke  was  instantly  taken  into  favour  and  his  wounds  dressed — 
a  transition  in  his  fortunes  rendered  far  easier  by  his  noble 
bearing  at  the  stake — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  a  joyous  festival.  The  Red-light-of-the~ 
morning  was  a  woman  of  unusual  consideration  among  the 
tribe,  from  her  extraordinary  force  of  character ;  and  the 
death-dance  now  gave  way  to  the  pipe  dance,  which  is  given 
in  honour  of  strangers  of  distinction;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  concluded  by  a  grand  feast,  for  which  purpose  a 
stag  and  a  mouse-deer  were  roasted.  The  last  course  was  the 
flesh  of  a  do»,  with  which  all  the  great  feasts  of  the  Indians 
are  concluded. 

But  although  thus  received  into  favour,  Thorndyke  was 
not  permitted  to  depart,  and  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The 
mother  of  one  of  the  young  warriors  whom  he  had  slain  when 
on  the  war-path,  now  that  her  brave’s  death  was  to  go  un¬ 
avenged,  claimed  the  right  of  adopting  the  prisoner  as  a  son 
in  his  place.  Such,  indeed,  was  her  right  by  the  Indian  law, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  To  this  decree,  therefore, 
the  ranger  was  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to 
submit  for  a  season.  Ultimately,  however,  a  way  was  made 
for  his  escape  by  the  ever  grateful  Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa,  and, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  opportunity  was  not  suffered  to 
pass  unimproved. 
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THE  WITHERED  MAN. 

A  LEGEND  OE  THE  HIGHLANDS.  # 


“We  are  gaun  a  bit  into  the  Hielands.  These  Hielands  of  ours,  as 
vve  ca’  them,  are  but  a  kind  of  warld  by  themselves— full  of  heights  and 
brows,  woods,  caverns,  lochs,  rivers,  and  mountains,  that  wad  tire  the 
very  deevil’s  wings  to  flee  to  the  tap  o’  them ;  and  inhabited,  they  are,  by 
the  maist  lawless,  unchristian  limmers  that  ever  disturbed  a  douce,  quiet. 
God-fearing  neighbourhood,  like  this  of  ours  in  Glasgow.”  —  Baillib 
Nicol  Jarvie. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  sail  while  the  wind  tears  at  this  rate — 
it’s  a  fearful  night,  sir,”  said  an  elderly,  weather-beaten  man, 
addressing  himself  to  one  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  who  by  his  impatience  showed  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
accustomed  to  having  his  wishes  thwarted. 

“  Try  it,  Hazard,”  he  replied,  casting  an  anxious  look  at 
the  troubled  sky,  and  pacing  backward  and  forward  on  the 
beach,  alternately  gazing  on  the  broad  Hudson,  tossed  by  the 
hurricane  which  now  roared  along  its  surface,  and  then  on 
his  faithful  attendant,  who  by  his  looks  evinced  that  he 
thought  it  a  desperate  undertaking.  “  Try  it,  man,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  “  we  may  as  well  drown  as — ” 

“  Try  a  fool’s  errand  and  be  drowned  for  your  pains,”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  rough  voice,  in  a  jeering  tone,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  man,  evidently  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication, 
emerged  from  the  wood  which  stretches  itself  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  river. 

“You  think  it  unsafe,  then,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  con« 
ciliatory  tone. 

“Think  it  unsafe  !”  retorted  the  man,  with  a  sneer;  "I 
guess  I  do.  But  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  a  dip  in  the  Hudson 
to-night,  I’m  not  the  man  that’s  going  to  say  nay  to  it ;”  and 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  obstreperous  laughter,  he  reeled  back  to 
his  companions,  whose  revelry  was  bow  heard  by  tlje  visitants 
in  the  distance. 
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The  gusts  of  wind  became  more  and  more  frequent,  sweep¬ 
ing  up  through  the  Horse  Race,  and  howling  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  indescribable  fury,  while  the  rain,  which  had  been 
some  time  gathering  in  dark  clouds  overhead,  poured  down 
in  torrents.  “  There  is  no  remedy,”  said  the  stranger  to  his 
companions,  who  waited  with  considerable  anxiety  for  his  or¬ 
ders.  “  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt  a  departure.  Pull 
up  the  boat  to  yonder  cove,  and  fasten  her  where  she  will  be 
sheltered  from  the  storm,  and  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  recep¬ 
tion  we  shall  meet  with  from  those  fellows.”  So  saying,  he 
turned  towards  the  wood  which  covered  a  wild,  rocky  glen, 
and  soon  discovered  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire  the  solitary 
cottage  in  which  these  revellers  were  carousing.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  the  din  of  human  voices  rung  in  his  ear,  until 
some  kind  of  silence  being  obtained,  one  of  the  parties  com¬ 
menced  a  bacchanalian  song.  The  location  of  the  hut,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  company  within,  had  both  a  suspicious 
aspect.  And  as  the  stranger  had  approached  unpereeived, 
availing  himself  of  the  partial  shelter  from  the  tempest  af¬ 
forded  by  the  rock  which  formed  one  side  of  the  rude  habita¬ 
tion,  and  against  which  rested  the  ends  of  the  unhewn  tim¬ 
bers  of  which  the  front  was  constructed,  he  stood  for  a  few 
moments  to  reconnoitre,  and  overheard  the  following  song ; — 

“  I’ll  sing  you  a  song  that  you’ll  wonder  to  hear. 

Of  a  freebooter  lucky  and  bold. 

Of  old  Captain  Kid — of  the  man  without  fear— 

How  himself  to  the  devil  he  sold. 

His  ship  was  a  trim  one  as  ever  did  swim. 

His  comrades  were  hearty  and  brave— 

Twelve  pistols  he  carried,  that  freebooter  grim. 

And  he  fearlessly  ploughed  the  wild  wave. 

He  ploughed  for  rich  harvests,  for  silver  and  gold. 

He  gathered  them  all  in  the  deep  ; 

And  he  hollowed  his  granaries  far  in  the  mould. 

Where  they  lay  for  the  devil  to  keep. 

Yet  never  was  rover  more  open  of  hand 
To  the  woodsmen  so  merry  and  free ; 

F or  he  scattered  his  coin  'mong  the  sons  of  the  land, 

Whene’er  he  returned  from  the  sea. 

■  Yet  pay-day  at  last,  though  unwished  and  unbid. 

Comes  alike  to  the  rude  and  the  civil ; 

And  bold  Captain  Kid,  for  the  things  that  he  did, 

Was  sent  by  Jack  Ketch  to  the  devil.” 
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“  Avast  there !”  exclaimed  an  old  weather-beaten  man, 
with  curled  gray  hair,  and  a  thick  beard  which  had  not  met 
a  razor  for  weeks,  “  Robert  Kid  was  no  more  hanged  than  I 
was,  but  spun  out  his  yarn  like  a  gentleman  as  he  was,  and 
died  of  old  age  and  for  want  of  breath,  as  an  honest  man 
should.” 

“  Kay,  Wilfred,  blast  my  eyes  if  he  wa’nt  hanged  at  Exe¬ 
cution  Dock ;  for  don’t  the  song  say  so,  that  the  boys  are  sing¬ 
ing,  ‘  When  I  sailed,  when  I  sailed,’  and  so  on  1” 

“  No,  Rollin,”  replied  the  other;  “I  tell  you  he  was  no 
more  hanged  than  I’m  hanged,  and  what’s  more,  they  dar’n’t 
hang  him,  although  parliament  folks  raised  such  a  breeze 
about  it,  when  old  Bellmont  nabbed  Rann  there  away  in 
Boston.” 

“  That’s  a  likely  story,  Wilfred,”  exclaimed,  with  an  oath, 
a  dark,  brawny-looking  fellow,  with  bushy  hair  and  black 
shaggy  whiskers.  How  do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  !” 

“  Know  !  why  I  know  all  about  it.  Didn’t  I  live  at  Go¬ 
vernor  Fletcher’s,  seeing  as  how  I  was  born  without  any 
parents'?  And  didnt  I  sail  from  New  York  to  the  Bahamas 
with  him,  and  from  the  Bahamas  to  Madagascar,  and  a  place 
which  I  could  never  see,  called  El  Dorado  1  And  a  fine  time 
we’d  had  on’t  for  one  cruise — though  we  took  a  fine  haul  of 
doubloons  from  the  Dons  for  all  that — if  that  New  Englander, 
Phipps,  with  the  Algier  Rose,  armed,  they  said,  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  hadn’t  got  the  start  of  us,  and  fished  up  the  old 
sows  of  silver  from  the  Spanish  wreck  down  by  Hispaniola 
there.  And  didn’t  I  see  the  captain  at  Wapping  once,  long 
after  the  land-pirates  said  he  was  hanged  at  Execution 
Dock  ?” 

“  And  so  he  was  hanged,”  said  another,  “  or  I’ll  make  my 
supper  of  snakes  and  milk.” 

“  ’Tis  no  such  thing,”  replied  Wilfred ;  “  for  though  I  was 
but  a  boy  then,  I’ve  got  every  thing  logged  in  my  memory  as 
though  ’twas  but  yesterday.  I  overheard  some  of  the  secrets 
one  day  in  Fletcher’s  cellar,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Kid,  I 
guess  some  folks  would  have  less  manors  up  along  the  river 
there.  I  guess,  too,  he’d  have  made  some  of  their  dry  bones 
rattle  if  he’d  told  half  he  knew  about  Fletcher,  and  Bellmont, 
and  old  Somers,  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other 
big  wigs  that  I  could  mention.  No,  you  have  Jack  Wilfred’s 
word  for  it,  that  the  king  himself  would  not  have  dared  to 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  bold  rover’s  head,  without  stopping  his 
mouth  first.” 

“  Well,  whether  he  was  twitched  up  by  the  neck  or  not,” 
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croaked  out  another  coarse  voice,  “  I  think  we’ve  his  match 
cruising  about  the  coast  now,  in  old  Yandrick.” 

“  That  I’ll  swear  you  have,”  replied  Wilfred,  “  and  you  may 
throw  in  the  devil  to  boot  for  that  matter.  But—” 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  arrested  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  stranger,  who  chose  no  longer  to  abide  the  pelt- 
ings  of  the  storm.  In  an  instant  all  was  hushed,  and  every 
eye  fixed  on  him  with  that  rude  stare  with  which  vulgar 
people  generally  receive  new  faces.  The  stranger  moved 
towards  the  fire  without  seeming  disconcerted  by  his  reception, 
and  merely  remarking  that  the  night  was  very  tempestuous, 
seated  himself  in  a  retired  part  of  the  room.  One  of  the 
company,  who  seemed  more  inebriated  than  his  companions, 
with  a  vacant  grin  between  a  smile  and  a  laugh,  staggered 
towards  him  with  a  cup  of  spirits,  probably  intending  it  as  a 
mark  of  hospitality,  and  told  him  to  drink.  The  offer  was 
declined,  on  which  the  fellow’s  brow  darkened,  and,  raising 
his  arm  with  an  air  of  menace,  he  swore  a  deep  oath  that  he 
should  finish  the  cup  instantly,  or — - 

At  this  moment  the  drunkard  was  appealed  to  by  several 
voices  at  once,  on  a  subject  which  seemed  to  be  exciting  con¬ 
siderable  contention  among  the  party ;  and  the  intruder,  left 
unmolested,  was  now  enabled  to  survey  the  strange  society 
into  which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  and  unwillingly 
thrown.  The  company  consisted  of  about  twenty  men,  mostly 
in  the  prime  of  life,  inhabiting  the  Highlands,  just  above  the 
confined  channel  now  called  the  Horse  Race,  and.  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
Their  professed  occupation  was  that  of  woodsmen ;  but  their 
most  profitable  employment  was  that  of  assisting  in  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  goods  and  valuable  property  brought  to  this  retired 
spot  by  freebooters,  who  levied  contributions  at  sea  under  the 
black  flag  and  pennant.  The  neighbouring  country  was  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  purposes  of  this  kind,  abounding  in  places  of 
concealment,  where  many  a  deed  of  blood  had  been  executed 
without  fear  of  detection,  and  many  a  treasure  secreted  with¬ 
out  danger  of  discovery. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  mingling  with  desperadoes  of  this 
kind,  the  inhabitants  should  not  have  participated  more  in 
that  ferocity  of  disposition  which  distinguishes  such  wretches. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  While  they  assisted  the  pirates, 
they  feared  and  hated  them  ;  and  while  they  concealed  their 
atrocities,  never  partook  in  them.  They  were  bound  together 
only  by  the  ties  of  interest.  Each  party  had  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  other.  The  pirates  having  once  confided  in  them, 
felt  the  danger  of  seeming  to  distrust  them ;  and  the  High¬ 
landers,  although  frequently  disgusted  with  their  visitors,  did 
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not  think  it  safe  to  betray  them,  because  they  knew  that  the 
law  might  reckon  with  them  for  offences  long  past,  while  they 
would  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  piratical  vengeance  of 
any  who  should  escape.  Under  these  feelings  they  drowned 
disagreeable  reflections  in  revelry,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  freebooters,  squandered  away  the  share  of  spoil  they  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  recompense  of  their  silence. 

Such  were  the  people  among  whom  the  stranger  now  found 
himself,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  sensations  were 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  But  he  wisely  judged  that 
his  best  way  would  be  to  affect  unconcern  ;  and  throwing  out 
his  legs  before  the  fire,  and  breathing  hard,  as  if,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  asleep,  he  listened  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  was  carried  on,  in  an  under-tone  of  voice,  by  two 
or  three  of  the  party,  who,  having  drunk  less  freely  than  the 
others,  had  not  yielded  to  the  same  soporific  influences. 

“  I  tell  you,  Tom,  I  heard  and  saw  it  all,”  said  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  less  schooled  in  debauchery  than  the  rest,  to 
an  aged  sailor  who  appeared  to  listen  with  surprise,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  shuddered  with  horror  ;  “  I  tell  you,  Tom,  I  saw  and 
heard  it  all ;  and  since  that  moment  it  has  never  been  out  of 
my  sight,  night  nor  day.  And  it’s  only  last  night  I  went  by 
that  very  spot,  and  heard  a  groan  which  I  shall  never  forget.” 

“  Curse  him,”  replied  the  old  man,  '•  and  cursed  be  the  day 
I  ever  entered  into  his  villainous  secrets.  So  long  as  he 
chooses  to  hide  his  gold  here,  it’s  not  for  me  to  ask  any  thing 
about  how  he  came  by  it.  But  murder  in  cold  blood’s  another 
thing,  and  Tom  Cleveland’s  not  the  man  to  help  in  such 
work.” 

“  Hush,’’  replied  his  comrade — for  the  old  man’s  voice  had 
been  unconsciously  raised,  as  his  spirit  boiled  at  the  idea  of 
being  connected  with  a  murderer — “  hush,  Tom,  and  don’t 
plague  yourself  now  about  the  difference  between  hiding  blood 
and  helping  to  spill  it.  In  my  mind  both’s  bad  enough.  But 
let’s  see  what’s  to  be  done,  for  Yandrick  will  be  sure  to  be  here 
again  in  a  week.” 

“  I’ll  leave,”  said  the  old  man,  “  if  it  costs  me  my  life.” 

“  And  so  will  I,”  said  the  younger  one,  “  for  no  man  can 
prosper  with  blood-spots  on  him.  But  let’s  turn  out  now ; 
the  rain’s  almost  over,  and  all  these  fellows  are  asleep.” 

“  A  good  thing  if  they  slept  their  last,”  muttered  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  “  some  of  them  know  more  than  I  thought  they 
did,  or  I’d  never  have  been  here  now.  But  come  along,  and 
let’s  have  this  tale  of  yours  fairly  out.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if 
hot  water  was  trickling  down  my  back  to  think  on’t.” 

So  saying  they  crossed  the  threshold,  and  disappeared  in 
the  gloom.  The  stranger’s  curiosity  had,  been  strongly  ex- 
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cited,  and  rising,  after  they  were  gone  out,  he  watched  the 
direction  they  took,  and  then  striding  across  two  or  three  of 
the  revellers,  who  lay  snoring  on  the  floor,  he  silently  took 
the  same  path,  and  guided  by  their  voices,  was  easily  enabled 
to  fix  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  could  hear  all  that  was 
said  without  being  observed. 

“  After  I  had  shown  him  this  spot,”  said  the  one  who  had 
commenced  the  conversation,  “  to  which  he  could  bring  his 
boat  in  the  dark  narrow  channel  of  the  creek,  he  bade  me  be¬ 
gone,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  ‘  Stay  at  your  peril.’ 
So  I  thought,  ‘  sure  enough  there’s  something  he  wants  to 
keep  secret,  is  there  ?  But  if  I  know  half,  I’ll  know  all.’  So, 
after  turning  round  the  little  clump  of  cedars,  1  easily  crawled 
up  and  hid  myself  among  yon  pile  of  rocks — a  place  he  knows 
nothing  of — and  saw  as  well  as  heard  all  that  passed.  After 
he  and  his  men  had  dug  the  hole,  they  went  back  to  the 
schooner,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  I  then  saw. 
They  all  came  back  together,  and  who  should  they  have  with 
’em  but  an  old  man,  trembling  with  age,  who  seemed  as  if  his 
whole  heart  was  fixed  on  the  gold  they  had  in  the  pot. 

“  ‘  What !  will  ye  not  leave  a  poor  old  man  sixpence,  ye 
wretches,  but  bring  him  here  to  see  ye  bury  it  ?  Many  a  weary 
night’s  calculations  has  it  cost  me,  and  many  a  tempest  have 
I  encountered,  in  earning  it,  ye  thieves,’  said  the  old  man, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  gold.  ‘  Many’s  the  time  it’s  been 
through  my  fingers ;  and  am  I  come  to  this,  after  all  my  toil, 
to  see  it  wasted  here,  when  a  good  nine  per  cent,  might  be 
made  of  any  doubloon  of  it?  Twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- ■. 
ling  at  nine  per  cent,  for  only  six  years,  would  be — ’ 

“  ‘  Hold  your  prating,  you  old  fool,’  cried  Vandrick,  as  he 
went  on  muttering  his  calculations  of  usury.  ‘  You  have  had 
pleasure  enough  in  gathering  your  gold,  and  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  spending  it.  ‘  Thieves’  and  ‘  wretches’  call 
you  us  I  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,  during  the  long 
years  that  you  have  been  employed  in  stealing  people  in 
Africa  as  good  as  yourself,  to  sell  them  in  Hispaniola,  to  look 
into  your  mirror,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are  yourself? 
For  these  ten  years  I  have  kept  my  eye  on  you,  old  boy,  re¬ 
solved  to  pick  you  up,  whenever  you  might  leave  your  El 
Dorado  for  the  old  country,  and  I’ve  overhauled  you  at  last. 

I  have  caught  you,  as  you  have  caught  thousands  in  Africa, 
and  thus  far  I  am  a  thousand  times  the  better  man.  You 
never  loved  any  thing  else  but  your  gold,  and  cheer  up,  old 
man  !  you  sha’n’t  be  parted  from  it.  Harkee,  old  fellow  ! 
will  you  do  a  message  for  me  to  the  devil  V 

“  ‘  You  are  the  devil  yourself,  I  think,’  said  the  old  man, 

*  or  you’d  never  be  so  wasteful  of  money,  which  cost — ’ 
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“  ‘  How  many  negroes,  my  old  Croesus  ?’  demanded  Van- 
drick,  with,  a  sneer. 

“  ‘  So  much  labour  to  get  it,’  continued  the  old  man,  with- 
out  regarding  the  interruption,  *  and  might  be  let  out,  on 
good  security,  for  nine  per  cent.,  which,  on  twenty  thousand 
pounds  would  yield — ’ 

“  ‘  J ust  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  old  Gripus,’  re¬ 
torted  Yandrick.  ‘  You  shall  go  and  see  what  the  devil  will 
give  you  for  it.  Come  along,’  continued  the  pirate  captain  to 
the  men  who  now  deposited  the  pot  of  gold  in  the  hole 
which  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception ;  ‘  I'll  be  parson.’ 
Then,  taking  the  old  man  by  the  collar,  who,  looking  wildly 
about  him,  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  their  purpose,  he 
walked  three  times  round  the  pit,  and  turned  and  advanced 
directly  to  its  brink.  With  the  quickness  of  a  flash  he  drew 
a  knife  from  his  leathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  number 
of.  pistols,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prisoner.  A  deep  groan  was  the  only  sound  he  uttered,  as  a 
few  drops  of  blood  trickled  from  the  wound,  and,  falling  for¬ 
ward  into  the  pit,  he  expired.  The  pirates  then  joined  hands, 
forming  a  circle  round  the  hole,  while  the  captain  repeated 
some  strange  mummery,  which  I  cannot  recollect. 

“  ‘  After  this  was  over,  they  hastily  covered  up  the  hole, 
took  such  observations,  and  made  such  memoranda  as  would 
enable  them  to  find  the  spot  again,  and  returned  to  their 
vessel.  But  the  last  groan  of  that  poor  old  man  I  can’t  for¬ 
get  ;  and  it’s  only  last  night,  as  I  was  walking  by  that  spot,  I 
heard  it  as  plain  as  I  did  the  very  moment  Yandrick  stabbed 
him.’” 

“It’s  a  horrible  story,  indeed,”  responded  Cleveland.  “Mercy 
on  us  sinful  men  !  to  have  any  dealings  with  Vandrick  and 
his  crew  !  But  I’ll  never  believe  the  devil  cares  tor  him  or 
his  money,  and  I  know  what  I’ll  do — ” 

“Not  touch  the  gold?”  said  his  companion,  trembling  at 
the  thought. 

“Never,”  responded  his  companion;  “I  am  not  going  to 
touch  what  has  been  blasted  by  the  black  mummery  of  Yan¬ 
drick.  Preserve  me  from  connexion  with  the  devil  or  his 
crew  !  But  meet  me  here  to-morrow  night — ”  The  rest  was 
spoken  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible.  But  they  agreed  to  meet 
again,  and  parted. 

The  stranger,  who  had  heard  all  that  passed,  now  left  the 
retreat,  and  bent  his  way  back  to  the  cottage,  or  rude  cabin 
rather,  which  was  by  this  time  cleared  of  its  visitants.  The 
gray  tints  of  the  morning  were  beginning  to  appear,  and  the 
sots,  one  by  one,  had  strolled  away  from  the  scene  of  their  re¬ 
cent  and  frequent  carousal.  He  immediately  walked  towards 
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the  shore,  where  he  found  his  attendant  anxiously  awaiting 
him,  and  glided  down  the  Hudson.  For  reasons  which  are  al¬ 
together  unknown,  he  never  allowed  what  he  had  heard  or  seen 
to  pass  his  lips,  and  his  account  of  it  in  manuscript  was  not 
discovered  till  many  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime  the  Revolutionary  War  had  broken  out, 
and  various  fortifications  were  planted  among  the  fastnessess 
of  the  Highlands.  Fort  Montgomery  had  been  erected  on  a 
little  plain  immediately  north  of  the  deep,  narrow  creek  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  picquets  of  obser¬ 
vation  were  posted  in  various  directions.  Among  other  sta¬ 
tions  the  one  we  have  just  described  was  selected,  and  a  sen¬ 
tinel  paced  every  night  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
Vandrick  had  concealed  his  treasure.  On  the  first  night  of 
duty  at  this  point,  during  the  middle  watch,  the  sentinel 
heard  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps  among  the  bushes 
skirting  the  margin  of  the  creek,  with  low,  sepulchral  voices, 
mingled  with  harsh,  shrill,  and  unearthly  sounds,  as  of  people 
in  half  suppressed  conversation.  Having  hailed  without  an¬ 
swer,  he  fired  his  peice,  and  retreated  instantly  to  the  guard¬ 
house.  A  sergeant  with  a  squadron  of  men  was  despatched  to 
the  spot,  but  no  enemy  could  be  discovered,  although  the  cen- 
tinel  stoutly  persisted  that  he  heard  noises  which  were  ample 
cause  of  alarm.  The  second  night  a  similar  alarm  was  given 
by  another  sentinel  when  upon  the  middle  watch,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  had  seen  a  mysterious  shadow,  like  a  boat 
with  persons  therein,  skimming  along  under  the  deep  shade 
cast  upon  the  water  by  the  opposite  mountain  until  it 
came  over- against  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  when  it  shot 
across  the  river  in  a  twinkling,  and  disappeared  amid  the  fo¬ 
liage  which  overhung  the  cove.  Presently  afterwards  he 
heard  the  noise ;  but  it  was  not  actually  till  he  had  seen 
figures  moving  among  the  trees,  that  he  discharged  his  piece. 
These  alarms  were  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with 
similar  unsatisfactory  results.  At  length  a  resolute  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Bishop,  of  the  Connecticut  line,  volunteered  to 
mount  guard  upon  this  startling  post  during  the  hour  of 
alarm,  vowing  with  many  bitter  oaths,  that  he  would  not 
yield  an  inch  until  he  had  encountered  some  overpowering 
force,  and  given  them  three  rounds  of  lead  and  twelve 
inches  of  cold  iron. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  bravery,  and  was  resolved 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  his  comrades  well  knew  that  what 
he  said  was  no  idle  boasting.  They  knew  that  whether  en¬ 
countered  by  “  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,”  bringing 
with  it  “  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,”  it  would  be 
all  the  same  to  Thai  Bishop ;  he  would  “speak  to  it,”  aad 
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Lave  a  brush  with  it,  too,  if  lie  could.  Bishop  had  no  super¬ 
stition  about  him ;  but  still  he  had  heard  of  the  utility  of 
silver  bullets  in  certain  exigencies,  and  he  thought  it  was  no 
harm  to  cut  a  few  Spanish  dollars  into  pieces  to  be  used  as 
slugs  with  his  balls ;  and  his  cartridges  had  according  been 
made  up  with  a  leaden  bullet  and  three  silver  slugs  each. 
Thus  provided,  with  a  heart  that  never  quailed,  and  limbs 
that  never  shook,  he  repaired  to  his  station. 

It  was  a  clear  night,  and  the  moon  rose  so  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  that  the  lofty  mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
now  called  Anthony’s  Hose,  cast  its  dark  shadow  far  across 
the  water.  Bishop  had  not  occupied  his  post  until  midnight, 
before  his  vigilant  eye  discovered  what  seemed  the  shadow  of 
a  boat,  with  a  sail  set,  issuing  from  a  little  cove  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  before  mentioned,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
down  the  stream.  The  shadow  seemed  to  glide  along  near  the 
bold  shore  on  that  side  of  the  river,  until  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  when  if  darted  across  and  disappeared  in  its  es¬ 
tuary.  Bishop  soon  heard  a  rustling  among  the  trees.  He 
cocked  and  pointed  his  piece,  and  stood  firm.  Very  soon  he 
saw  figures  gliding  among  the  bushes,  and  presenting  his  mus¬ 
ket  in  that  direction,  he  commanded  them  to  “  Stand.”  Ho 
attention  being  given  to  the  caution,  he  fired  and  immediately 
reloaded.  While  he  was  thu.3  occupied,  a  figure  considerably 
below  the  common  size,  wrinkled  and  deformed,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  approached  him.  He  immediately  fired  with 
a  precision  that  he  judged  would  have  winged  a  duck  at  a 
hundred  yards.  But  regardless  alike  of  lead  and  silver,  the 
figure,  unmoved,  kept  his  way.  As  he  approached,  and  came 
crowding  steadily  on,  Bishop  involuntarily  retreated,  but  not 
without  loading  and  firing  at  every  step.  Still  the  strange 
figure  pressed  on.  At  one  moment  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
he  caught  a  full  view  of  this  mysterious  visitant,  but  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  nothing  about  him  peculiar,  except  the  piercing 
keenness  of  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  air  of  magisterial  autho¬ 
rity  with  which  the  little  withered  semblance  of  humanity 
waved  him  to  retire.  On  the  first  report  of  Bishop’s  musket, 
the  guard,  which  was  to  a  man  upon  the  “yue  vive,"  was  mus¬ 
tered,  and  marched,  or  rather  ran  towards  the  spot.  Their 
curiosity,  however,  was  not  satisfied;  for  after  he  had  passed 
a  certain  boundary,  the  figure  always  disappeared,  and  the 
foremost  only  of  the  guard  now  arrived  in  season  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  vanished  into  thin  air.* 

*  This  story  of  Bishop’s  mounting  guard  at  a  perilous  post,  and  load¬ 
ing  and  firing  at  a  mysterious  object,  which  had  driven  in  the  sentinels  for 
several  successive  nights,  is  true.  Bishop  —that  was  his  real  name— -was  a 
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These  circumstances  soon  became  noised  abroad,  the  tale,  as 
usual,  losing  nothing  in  its  progress ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  becoming  satisfied  that  no  sentinel  could  be  kept 
upon  the  post,  after  due  consultation,  abandoned  it.  Every 
inquiry  was  of  course  made  about  this  unaccountable  appear- 
ance;  but  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  obtained.  All  the 
inhabitants  from  Haverstraw  and  the  shores  of  the  Tappan 
Sea  to  Buttermilk  Falls,  had  a  dread  of  that  spot.  An  old 
man,  who  kept  the  ferry  at  the  entrance  of  the  Horse  Race, 
and  who  was  the  patriarch  of  that  region,  was  the  only  being 
able  to  give  any  account  of  it.  He  said,  that  groans  had  been 
heard  there,  and  figures  seen  about  it,  for  fifty  years ;  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  mysterious  bark,  which,  gliding  down 
the  river,  shot  into  the  cove  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  No  human  being  could 
be  seen  in  it  excepting  the  helmsman,  who  was  a  little  de¬ 
formed  man  with  withered  cheek  and  sunken  blue  eye.  He 
never  left  the  helm,  and  wherever  he  turned  the  vessel,  blow 
the  wind  as  it  would,  or  not  at  all,  she  darted  forward  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning.  Her  sails  were  black,  and  her 
sides  were  painted  of  the  same  colour ;  and  a  black  flag  with 
a  death’s  head  and  cross-bones,  floated  from  the  top  of  her 
mast.  After  remaining  there  about  an  hour,  when  last  seen 
by  the  inhabitants,  she  departed,  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
since.  A  few  hours  after  her  last  visit,  there  was  found  at 
the  head  of  the  cove  a  freshly  dug  pit,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  the  shape  of  a  lage  pot  was  distinctly  defined  in  the 
earth,  and  a  skull,  with  a  few  human  bones,  were  scattered 
about  the  ground.  Groans  are  still  said  to  issue  from  the 
wood,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  a  figure  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  described,  is  reported  to  Hit  restlessly  through 
the  glade.  Certain  it  is,  that  old  and  young  are  alike  careful 
to  avoid  getting  benighted  near  the  Haunt  of  the  Withered 
Man. 

attVe  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  the  most  fearless  and  impetuous  man  in  his  re¬ 
giment — a  second  Serjeant  Jasper.  He  was  drowned  at  Hudson,  in  the 
winter  of  18M— 15. 
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THE  DEAD  OF  THE  WRECK. 


——A  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sat  sullenly  apart. 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom ;  no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  death. 

Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh  ; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured.— Byron. 

The  29  th  of  October,  1828,  opened  with  as  clear  and  as  beau¬ 
tiful  an  autumnal  morning  as  ever  dawned  upon  the  plains  of 
Abraham ;  and  for  once  I  arose  ere  the  sunbeams  began  to 
gild  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.  My  spirits 
were  animated,  and  my  feelings  unusually  cheerful  and  buoy¬ 
ant  ;  for  1  was  this  morning  to  embark  for  the  green  island  of 
my  nativity,  and  although  my  regiment  had  so  long  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  this  ancient  Canadian  capital,  as  to  allow  of  my 
forming  many  warm  friendships  and  strong  attachments,  yet 
the  thoughts  of  “  Home,  sweet  home,”  with  all  its  exhilarating 
and  endearing  recollections,  were  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
And  bright-eyed  fancy,  too,  was  already  picturing  to  my 
imagination  the  joyous  welcome,  which,  after  three  years  of 
banishment,  I  hoped  in  one  short  month  to  receive  from  a 
doting  and  beloved  mother  and  three  fond  sisters,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  another,  who,  though  not  yet  bound  to  me  by  the 
legal  ties  of  relationship,  was  an  object  of  my  liveliest  solici¬ 
tude,  and  deepest  and  tenderest  affection.  Our  baggage  and 
private  ship-stores  had  all  been  placed  on  board  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  morning  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  passengers  but  to  make  their  parting  calls,  ex¬ 
change  adieus,  and  embark.  The  good  people  of  this  Frenchi¬ 
fied  city  not  yet  having  broken  their  slumbers,  I  sallied  forth 
a 
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for  an  early  stroll  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  take 
what  was  probably  to  be  the  last  survey  (the  last  indeed  !) 
of  the  Martello  towers,  and  the  bed  of  glory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  A  heavy  hoar-frost  covered  the  ground,  which 
sparkled  in  the  early  sunbeams  glancing  athwart  the  plain, 
as  though  the  turf  had  been  studded  with  countless  millions 
of  diamonds,  while  the  crisped  grass  rustled  and  broke  at 
every  step  beneath  my  tread.  I  walked  briskly  for  more  than 
an  hour,  in  catching  such  hasty  views  as  the  time  would  allow, 
of  those  objects  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  being  treasur¬ 
ed  up  for  my  future  reminiscences  of  this  memorable  spot. 
The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  never  did  the  castle,  the 
citadel  which  crowns  the  naked  precipices  overlooking  the 
lower  town,  the  beautiful  bay,  which,  though  but  a  section  of 
a  river,  lies  apparently  embosomed  among  the  surrounding 
heights  like  a  lake ;  the  town  beneath,  or  the  landscape 
abroad,  look  so  beautiful,  so  imposing,  so  magnificent.  Ee- 
turning  to  my  quarters  as  a  thousand  dense  masses  of  smoke 
came  curling  and  rolling  upward  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
town  at  my  feet,  a  bountiful  breakfast  was  soon  despatched. 
The  usual  civilities  between  parting  friends  having  been  in¬ 
terchanged,  by  twelve  o’clock  1  found  myself  safely  on  board 
the  barque  Granicus,  just  as  the  sailors  were  beginning  to 
haul  her  into  the  stream  to  the  deep  sonorous  cry  of  “  To 
heave  0 1” 

By  one  o’clock  our  vessel  began  slowly  to  drop  down  the 
bay.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  that  beautiful  portion  of  an 
American  autumn,  called  the  Indian  summer.  The  sun  im¬ 
parted  a  genial  warmth  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 
A  thin  light-blue  haze  yet  hung  on  the  verge  of  the  distant 
landscape;  the  current  of  air  was  insufficient  to  ruffle  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  ;  and  our  sails  hung  flapping  lazily 
against  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  bark.  Floating  thus 
quietly  and  gently  down  the  stream,  an  agreeable  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  taking  one  more  survey  from  the  water  of 
this  picturesque  city,  and  the  rugged  scenery  and  imposing 
sweep  of  structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  lower 
town  is  built  upon  a  narrow  piece  of  land,  between  the  river 
and  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  upon  whose  peaked 
summits  stand  the  castle  and  citadel  as  before  mentioned. 
These  rude  heights ;  the  delightful  villages  of  neat  white  cot¬ 
tages,  interspersed  with  more  elegantly  built  country  seats, 
scattered  thickly  upon  the  margin  of  the  water  ;  the  grotesque 
assemblage  of  houses,  of  every  possible  description  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  orders  of  architecture  ;  the  “  castle  in  the  air,”  hang¬ 
ing  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice  two  hundred  feet  above  ; 
the  frowning  battlements  of  Cape  Diamond  beyond,  and  more 
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than  a  hundred  feet  higher  still ;  and  the  range  of  mountains 
■whose  dark  crestB  were  now  obscured  by  the  mist  floating  in 
the  azure  distance ;  all  combined  in  making  up  a  spectacle  of 
surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty,  upon  which  I  gazed  intently, 
and  for  a  long  time,  with  those  emotions  of  melancholy  plea¬ 
sure  felt  when  parting  from  scenes  and  friends  that  are  dear, 
to  return  to  other  scenes  and  other  friends  yet  more  dear. 
****** 

Passing  Point  Levi,  I  caught  another  and  final  view  of  the 
beautiful  cascade  of  Montmorenci,  whose  bright  unwea¬ 
ried  waters  have  for  ages  been  leaping  from  an  elevation  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet,  like  a  continuous  torrent  of 
liquid  silver,  into  its  deep  rocky  bed  below. 

****** 

The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  the  ocean, 
is  north  east.  The  morning  following  our  embarkation  found 
us  not  yet  below  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  charming  island 
of  Orleans ;  and  owing  to  a  continued  slumber  of  the  winds, 
our  descent  of  the  river  was  for  several  days  unusually  slow. 
There  were  eight  passengers  on  board,  viz  :  a  lady  with  one 
child  and  a  waiting  woman ;  another  female,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  gentleman  passenger  besides  myself.  These,  with 
the  captain,  his  mate,  twelve  seamen,  and  boys,  and  the  cook, 
made  up  the  number  of  twenty-three  souls  on  board  of  the 
Granicus.  Our  bark  was  a  snug,  comfortable  vessel,  and 
though  we  were  all  anxious  to  be  making  more  rapid  head¬ 
way  than  the  current  favoured  us  with  during  the  calm,  yet 
the  weather  continued  pleasant  for  the  season,  and  the  time 
was  passed  as  agreeably  as  could  have  been  expected. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  November  found  us  not  yet  two 
hundred  miles  from  Quebec,  enveloped  in  one  of  those  heavy 
fogs,  a  sure  precursor  of  the  advanced  season,  of  extreme  cold, 
and  so  dense  as  to  circumscribe  our  vision  to  the  distance  of  a 
very  few  yards.  Indeed,  the  bows  of  our  ship  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  companion-way,  and  our  topmasts  were  lost  in 
the  thick  and  palpable  obscure.  In  this  situation  it  became 
necessary  to  let  go  our  anchors,  since  considerations  of  pru¬ 
dence  would  not  allow  our  ship  even  to  float  down  by  the 
gentle  operation  of  the  tides  and  current.  Thus  we  lay  em¬ 
bargoed  for  several  days,  without  once  catching  a  glimpse,  of 
the  sun  by  day,  or  the  stars  by  night.  But  during  the  morning 
watch  of  the  14th,  a  smart  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north¬ 
east  (directly  in  our  teeth),  which  soon  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  the  fog,  and  by  sunrise  had  increased  to  a  heavy  blow.  All 
diligence  was  used  in  raising  our  anchors  and  getting  under 
way ;  but  the  weather  having  become  suddenly  and  severely 
cold,  the  change  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  motions  of  the  aea^ 
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men,  though  inured  to  northern  navigation,  were  consequently 
inert  and  heavy.  We  continued  to  beat  slowly  against  the 
wind  during  the  day — sometimes  losing  by  one  tack  all  that 
we  had  gained  by  the  preceding.  The  cold  increased  every 
instant,  and  the  wind,  which  towards  noon  chopped  round  to 
the  N.  N.  W.,  before  evening  blew  a  gale,  surcharged  with 
frost,  as  biting  and  keen,  as  though  just  let  loose  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  All  possible  care  and  attention  were  now  re¬ 
quisite  to  keep  the  ship  from  driving  upon  the  lee  shore,  until 
our  entrance  upon  the  broader  expanse  of  the  gulf  should 
give  us  more  sea-room.  But  as  the  river  widened,  the  sea  be¬ 
gan  to  run  high  and  irregular,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  and 
pitch  with  great  violence.  Night  was  closing  around  us ;  the 
clouds  hung  over  us  in  portentously  black  and  heavy  masses ; 
and  the  supposed  neighbourhood  of  islands  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  close-reef  our  sails,  let  go  our  anchor  again,  and  lie  by 
for  the  night.  And  a  most  boisterous  and  frightful  night  it 
was ; — for  before  morning,  the  ship  was  found  to  have  parted 
her  cables,  and  was  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  passengers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  captain  and  crew,  during  this  fearful 
night.  Would  to  God  that  these  were  the  only  terrors  and 
sufferings  they  were  fated  to  encounter,  and  of  which,  if  my 
strength  and  reason  endure,  I  shall  have  to  speak  before  I 
conclude  this  narrative  ! 

Morning  at  length  returned,  but  the  tempest  continued  to 
rage  with  unabated  fury.  The  sea  wore  that  black  and  angry 
aspect  usual  to  cold  weather,  and  the  waters  of  the  gulf  arose 
with  each  succeeding  blast,  wave  after  wave,  higher  and  yet 
higher,  until,  heaving  up  like  dark  mountains,  their  crests 
broke,  and  dashed  in  foamy  spray  over  the  bows  of  the  ship. 
The  waters  at  every  plunge  congealed  instantly  upon  the  rig¬ 
ging  and  timbers  of  the  ship,  and  also  upon  the  clothes  of  the 
seamen,  and  such  of  the  passengers  as  chose  to  face  the  dan¬ 
ger  upon  the  deck.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  sails  and 
running  rigging  were  soon  rendered  unyielding,  and  of  course 
the  ship  was  nearly  unmanageable.  The  sailors,  encased  as 
it  were  in  ice,  were  soon  fatigued  and  benumbed ;  and  the 
planks  were  so  slippery  that  with  every  roll  of  the  ship,  all 
on  deck  lost  their  feet.  Worse  than  all,  one  hardy  fellow, 
being  sent  aloft  upon  some  critical  point  of  duty,  fell  at  his 
whole  length  upon  the  deck,  his  head  striking  upon  the  cap¬ 
stan,  with  a  force  that  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  A  few  convulsive  movements  of  his 
limbs,  a  slight  quivering  of  his  flesh,  and  all  the  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings  of  poor  Tom  were  over.  Without  priest  or  funeral 
rites,  or  shroud,  his  remains  were  cast  into  the  deep,  now 
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wrought  into  a  whirlwind  of  foam,  at.  the  same  instant  that 
by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  a  startling  creak  was  heard  in 
her  trembling  timbers,  while  a  heavy  surge  swept  along  the 
deck,  and  washed  away  the  blood  of  our  late  stout-hearted 
comrade  ! 

We  had  now  to  encounter  another  source  of  uneasiness,  if 
not  of  positive  difficulty.  In  our  endeavours  to  keep  our 
struggling  bark  from  being  blown  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
the  river,  we  had  inadvertantly  run  into  the  northern  pas- 
sage,  between  the  island  of  Anticosti  and  the  Labrador  shore. 
This  channel  is  but  little  known,  it  being  always  avoided  by 
navigators,  if  possible.  The  sailors,  moreover,  have  a  super¬ 
stitious  belief  that  the  storm-spirit  hovers  around  the  cloud- 
capped,  desolate  summit  of  Mount  Joli,  which  will  not  suffer 
any  vessel  to  be  navigated  safely  through  the  dangerous  pas¬ 
sage.  And  the  number  of  wrecks  annually  occurring  in  this 
region  seem  to  justify  their  apprehensions,  if  not  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  philosophy,  in  attributing  these  disasters  to  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  supernatural  agent.  The  inces¬ 
sant  fatigues  of  our  crew,  night  and  day,  during  this  pro¬ 
tracted  tempest,  had  visibly  impaired  their  energies,  and  the 
dread  with  which  they  cast  their  wistful  looks  towards  the 
bleak  and  rocky  shore  of  Mount  Joli,  gave  us  some  cause  to 
fear  that  terror  would  contribute  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
unman  them. 

But  our  struggle  with  the  angry  element  was  drawing  nearer 
to  a  close  than  we  as  yet  had  any  reason  to  imagine.  The 
ice  had  increased  upon  the  ship’s  timbers  so  that  the  helm 
could  hardly  be  moved,  and  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  too  vio¬ 
lent  to  allow  of  its  being  cleared  away.  We  had  now  begun 
to  enter  upon  the  broader  expanse  of  the  gulf,  when,  sudden 
as  a  thunder-clap,  and  furious  as  the  hurricane,  a  blast  of 
wind,  sweeping  down  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  struck  our  ship 
upon  the  starboard  quarter  with  such  resistless  force  that  our 
icy  ropes  snapped  like  threads,  and  away  went  our  foremast 
and  bowsprit.  Before  these  could  be  cleared  from  the  wreck, 
another  gust,  more  furious  if  possible  than  the  former,  carried 
away  our  mainmast  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  mizzen¬ 
mast  was  stripped  of  its  canvass,  now  torn  and  flying  in  tatters 
on  the  gale.  Nor  was  this  all.  Three  more  of  our  honest 
and  hardiest  seamen  were  plunged  irretrievably  into  a  watery 
bed ;  for  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  lashed  into  foam  by  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  were  now  dashing  over  us  in  immense  winding- 
sheets  of  spray, — added  to  which,  large  quantities  of  drift-ice 
encountered  us,  which  had  been  forced  through  the  northern 
straits  by  the  gale.  They  were  seen  no  more. 

All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  lost.  The  captain,  the  survivors 
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of  Ms  crew,  and  the  male  passengers,  stood  motionless,  gazing 
on  each  other  in  utter  amazement  and  despair.  The  females, 
whom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  confined  to  their 
berths,  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
perils,  but  could  be  kept  in  such  ignorance  no  longer.  They 
shrieked  not,  but  clasping  their  hands,  and  pressing  their 
children  more  closely  to  their  bosoms,  gazed  upwards  with 
looks  of  supplication  and  terror,  and  heaving  deep-drawn 
sighs,  sank  back  in  despair  upon  their  pillows.  To  remedy 
the  mischief  of  this  terrible  disaster  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
nor,  exhausted  as  all  were  by  cold  and  fatigue,  was  it  possible 
for  us  even  to  erect  jury-masts,  while  the  storm  raged  with 
such  madness  and  fury.  Nothing  more  could  now  be  done 
than  to  clear  the  wreck,  and  leave  ourselves  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  and  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  obedient  only  to 
His  control  who  alone  could  shield  us  from  the  blast’s  dread 
onset. 

When  night  began  again  to  set  in  upon  us,  the  gale  had  in 
some  measure  exhausted  its  fury,  and  its  violence  was  partially 
abated  ;  but,  as  if  there  could  be  no  diminution  of  the  horrors 
of  our  situation,  a  new  peril  approached  with  the  gathering 
darkness.  To  our  further  consternation  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bark  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  water  was  making  rapidly 
in  the  hold.  The  pumps  were  instantly  manned,  but  to  little 
effect ;  the  water  increased ;  and  before  midnight  it  was  found 
that  the  preservation  of  our  lives,  even  for  another  hour,  de¬ 
pended  upon  taking  to  the  long  boat,  regardless  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  floating  ice,  and  the  yet  heavy  swell  of  the  sea.  It 
was  clear  that  we  could  not  be  many  leagues  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Anticosti ;  and  the  wind,  which  still  swept  in  a  stiff 
breeze  down  through  the  channel  between  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  would  probably  drive  the  boat  thither,  could  she 
live  upon  the  water.  A  few  clothes  and  a  small  quantity  of 
provisions  were  all  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  would  allow 
us  to  take  from  the  ship ;  and  in  saving  these,  the  females, 
whose  courage  and  energy,  after  the  first  shock  produced  by 
the  disaster  had  subsided,  gathered  strength  from  the  increase 
of  danger,  were  our  most  thoughtful  providers,  and  our  most 
effective  assistants.  At  length,  but  not  until  the  ship  began 
evidently  to  go  down,  men,  women,  and  children  were  hurried, 
cold  and  shivering,  into  the  boat,  which  was  cleared  from  the 
wreck,  and  in  this  forlorn  condition  committed  to  the  wild 
waves.  Just  a3  morning  light  was  breaking  upon  us,  our  boat 
struck  upon  a  sandy  beach,  on  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
Anticosti,  and  by  the  impetus  of  the  surge  wedged  between 
masses  of  ice  which  had  been  driven  aBhore  by  the  gale.  By 
dint  of  great  exertion,  every  soul  (and  our  little  effects)  was 
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safely  landed,  stiffened  with  cold  and  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
But  on  looking  back  upon  the  yet  angry  waters,  not  a  vestige 
of  the  ship  could  be  seen.  The  winds  yet  blew  with  sufficient 
violence  to  madden  the  waves,  which  sounded  heavily  on  the 
ear  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore  in  feathery  foam.  All  around 
was  wildness,  solitude,  and  desolation  ! 

But  the  sailors  knew  the  ground ;  and  the  universal  joy 
at  our  escape  from  the  perils  of  the  winds  and  the  deep 
rendered  us  comparatively  happy.  True,  we  were  cold, 
and  the  extremities  of  some  among  us  frost-bitten ;  and  we 
were  cast  ashore  destitute,  upon  a  barren  and  cheerless  inland, 
at  a  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  the  severity  of  which 
was  hourly  increasing.  Yet  there  was  not  a  heart  among  us 
that  was  not  swelling  with  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  for  our 
almost  miraculous  escape. 

The  Island  of  Anticosti,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  is  thirty  miles  broad,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
long.  It  is  uninhabited.  The  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
it  is  covered  with  pines  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  which  add 
a  deeper  gloom  to  its  desolation.  But  it  was  known  that  a 
paternal  government  had  established  a  provision  port  upon 
this  desert  and  dangerous  shore,  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
were  shipwrecked,  and  that  the  house  could  be  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  spot  where  we  had  landed.  Our  first  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  was  to  seek  out  this  solitary  though  friendly 
habitation ;  for  the  sufferings  of  all  were  extreme,  and  the 
female  companions  of  our  distress,  feebly  clasping  their 
perishing  children  to  their  bosoms,  were  sinking  down  in 
utter  exhaustion. 

******* 

The  agency  house  was  deserted : — cold,  unprovided,  com¬ 
fortless  !  It  was  evident  that  winter  was  already  setting  in, 
and  the  snow  began  to  drive  through  the  air,  in  clouds  of 
hard,  minute  cutting  particles,  as  is  usual  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  The  agent,  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  must  have  de¬ 
serted  his  post,  been  lost  by  accident,  or  cut  off  by  design.  In 
either  event  the  case  was  equally  distressing  to  us,  and  our 
hearts  sank  within  us  at  the  prospect.  Nor  in  the  bitterness 
of  our  disappointment  did  the  rebellious  thought  arise  alone 
in  my  bosom,  that  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  over  with 
the  wreck,  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  ub  all,  than  to 
have  been  brought  here  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.  Even 
now,  at  the  present  moment,  it  seemed  as  though  our  con¬ 
dition  was  sufficiently  deplorable  for  human  endurance ;  but 
the  intruding  thought  of  the  extremities  to  which  the  hap¬ 
less  sufferers  might  be  driven,  froze  up  the  blood  with  recoil- 
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ing  horror  ere  it  could  rush  back  to  the  heart.  But  Hope, 
which  Croly  has  beautifully  likened  to  the  icicle,  that  melts 
even  in  the  ray  in  which  it  glitters — Hope,  the  first-fruit  of 
happiness,  and  the  only  medicine  of  the  miserable — stept  in 
to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits,  and  whispered  that  she  had 
weathered  a  thousand  storms. 

Some  common  cooking  utensils  were  discovered,  together 
with  a  few  cords  of  wood,  collected  by  the  absent  agent,  in 
part  preparation  for  the  winter.  By  putting  ourselves  upon 
short  allowance,  the  little  stock  of  provisions  which  we  had 
secured  would  suffice  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  sail  would  not  appear,  in  some  direction,  which 
might  by  signals  be  called  to  our  relief.  Other  means  of  escape 
might  be  presented.  Possibly,  too,  the  agent  might  return. 
Or — but  all  was  enshrouded  in  fearful  uncertainty ;  and  as  the 
unwelcome  thought  of  what  our  condition  might  be  again  stole 
over  the  unhappy  group,  every  countenance  drooped,  and  a 
deeper  cloud  of  gloom  darkened  every  brow. 

The  first  day  was  exhausted  in  making  such  arrangements  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  mitigate  our  misery,  rather  than  to 
render  it  tolerable.  On  the  following  day  we  determined  to 
establish  a  look-out,  to  descry,  if  possible,  the  sail  of  any  ship 
that  might  yet  be  labouring  in  this  dangerous  region.  But 
the  precaution  was  vain.  The  snow  continued  to  drive  in  clouds 
through  the  atmosphere,  rendering  it  impossible  to  discern 
objects,  at  any  considerable  distance.  The  floating  fragments 
of  ice  had  increased  in  the  northern  channel,  and  reached  the 
southern,  extending  in  the  direction  of  Gaspe,  and  yet  farther 
down  the  gulf  towards  the  Magdalene  Islands,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  contracted  vision ;  and  the  sense  of  our  perilous 
and  solitary  condition  was  again  quickened  by  the  appalling 
fact,  which  now  rushed  upon  our  recollection,  that  in  our 
anxiety  about  other  matters  of  more  immediate  urgency,  when 
cast  ashore,  we  had  neglected  to  haul  up  and  secure  our  boat ! 
During  the  night  it  had  been  crushed,  by  the  heavy  driving 
masses  of  ice,  into  a  thousand  pieces  !  Thus  early  vanished 
our  only  hope  of  relief  and  rescue,  save  by  succour  from 
abroad.  Day  followed  day  (and  long  and  dreary  were  the 
nights  that  intervened),  and  yet  there  was  no  apparent 
prospect  of  relief.  The  heavens  continued  obscured  by 
the  snow,  which,  as  the  wind  rose  again  into  a  tempest, 
was  driven  furiously  along,  curling  in  pillowy  wreaths 
among  the  tall  pines,  whose  dark  branches,  waving  in 
the  _  gaje,  creaked  and  moaned  in  hollow  murmurs,  like 
spirits  in  the  air  bewailing  our  hapless  fate,  in  anticipation  of 
the  last  sad,  and  now  rapid  approaching  catastrophe.  The 
cold  increased  to  such  intensity  without,  that  our  hardiest 
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seamen  were  unable  to  sustain  their  watch,  in  which  fruitless 
service  two  brave  and  faithful  fellows  were  found  stiffened 
and  lifeless  on  their  posts.  Having  no  means  of  digging 
graves,  their  remains  were  cast  into  the  deep,  and  the  tears 
of  their  survivors  froze  as  they  trickled  upon  their  hardy 
though  sunken  cheeks,  ere  they  had  time  to  wipe  them  away. 
Thus  “  environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea the  wind  for 
many  days  sweeping  down  from  the  Arctic  regions  through 
the  northern  arm  of  the  gulf ;  the  ice  accumulating,  instead 
of  being  borne  down  by  the  tides,  and  the  passage  through 
the  straits  of  Belleisle  choked  up  ;  our  provisions  reduced  to 
a  few  scanty  remains ;  our  health,  strength,  courage,  and 
fortitude  failing ;  thinly  clad,  and  the  fine  particles  of  snow 
sifting  and  driving  through  every  crevice  of  our  inadequate 
and  cheerless  shelter,  benumbing  us  with  cold,  as  the  sand 
which  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  simoom  to  spread  terror 
and  desolation  among  the  habitations  of  Egypt,  suffocates 
with  heat;  despair  began  at  length  “to  strike  deep  forrows 
in  the  brain.”  But  for  days  we  yet  struggled  with  our 
misery — still  clinging  to  the  hope — weak  and  attenuated  as  it 
was — of  succour.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  gleam  as  of  a 
distant  sail  caught  a  desponding  eye,  just  to  enkindle  a  hasty 
spark  of  joy.  But  they  continued  only  for  an  instant,  when 
the  prospect  was  as  dreary  and  dismal  as  before.  In  most 
cases,  the  illusion  proved  to  be  only  the  breaking  of  a  wave 
upon  a  mound  of  ice,  or  the  dashing  of  the  snow-white  foam 
upon  the  naked  rock. 

Additional  poignancy  and  bitterness  were  imparted  to  our 
sufferings  by  the  presence  of  the  females  under  our  charge, 
draining  with  us  the  cup  of  misery  to  its  very  dregs.  The 
pleadings,  the  imploring  looks,  the  eloquent  silence  of  wo¬ 
man  in  distress,  who  unmoved  can  behold  !  But  never  were 
the  divine  attributes  of  the  sex  more  conspicuously  displayed. 
Eor  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  resolution  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  patient  endurance  of  the  most  exquisite  suffering, 
and  uncomplaining  submission  in  the  moment  of  utter  and 
hopeless  despair ;  it  was  woman, — noble,  generous,  glorious 
woman, — who,  throughout  this  long  period  of  incessant  and 
aggravated  disaster, — amid  scenes  of  suffering  and  woe  which 
would  require  the  glowing  pen  of  a  Maturin  and  the  tender 
pathos  of  a  Mackenzie  to  describe, — set  us  the  highest,  the 
noblest,  the  brightest  examples. 

In  a  former  part  of  my  narrative,  which,  like  the  landscape 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  as  sketched  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  imaginary  pilgrim  of  Bunyan,  presents  not  a  ray  of 
light,  and  across  which  not  a  solitary  sunbeam  glances  to  cheer 
o  5 
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the  path  or  soften  the  gloom,  I  mentioned  the  unhappy  female 
companions  of  our  voyage,  consisting  of  a  lady,  her  child,  and 
her  maid,  and  a  woman  in  humbler  life,  with  her  two  chil¬ 
dren.  This  latter  was  a  young  Scotswoman,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  becoming  enamoured  of  the  red  coat  and  fine  manly 
proportions  of  one  of  his  majesty’s  recruiting  servants,  had 
exchanged  the  hi.m-drum  and  never- varying  melody  of  the 
of  the  spinning-wheel  for  the  brisker  and  more  animating 
sounds  of  the  fife  and  the  bugle.  Being  ordered  upon  foreign 
service,  her  husband  had  died  in  garrison  at  Quebec,  and  she 
was  returning  with  her  bairns  to  the  ingle  of  her  father’s  cot¬ 
tage,  some  leagues  north  of  the  Tweed.  Her  health  was  im¬ 
paired  when  she  embarked.  She  had  loved  her  bonnie  soldier, 
and  grief  at  his  loss  had  eaten  into  her  soul,  while  the  hand 
of  care  had  pressed  heavily  upon  her.  But  her  sufferings  here 
were  of  shorter  duration  than  were  those  of  most  of  us.  Her 
strength  soon  gave  way,  and  her  spirits  broke  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  distress.  One  of  her  children  died  from  cold 
and  exposure  soon  after  our  shipwreck.  The  other  was  evi¬ 
dently  near  its  end  ;  and  the  mind  of  the  mother,  wandering 
for  a  time,  was  soon  lost,  and  she  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
aud  mental  imbecility, — moody,  lonely,  yet  not  alone, — and 
scarcely  giving  evidence  of  life,  save  by  the  stifled  groan  of 
inward  sorrow,  which  at  long  intervals  half  escaped,  as  it 
were,  to  die  away  upon  her  ashy  lips.  She  was  aroused  from 
her  lethargy,  however,  for  a  few  hours,  by  the  death  of  her 
remaining  child,  which  was  found  lifeless  at  her  side  on  one 
of  the  many  dreary  mornings  that  were  allowed  by  an  in¬ 
scrutable  Providence  to  dawn  upon  us.  She  refused,  however, 
to  deliver  it  up,  or  believe  it  dead  ;  it  was  only  frozen,  as  she 
said,  to  sleep.  “  Ha,  na,”  she  would  exclaim,  “ye  shall  na  do 
siccan  a  wicked  thing  as  give  my  puir  bairn  to  the  fishes  in 
the  salt  loch.”  And  then  she  would  fondle  it  in  her  arms, 
covering  it  with  kisses,  and  pressing  its  stiffened  form  to  her 
own  cold  and  emaciated  bosom.  She  would  sing  to  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  incoherent  catches  of  nursery  songs  and  ballads,  mingling 
every  thing  in  strange  and  wild  confusion,  until  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  present,  without  power  to  assist,  sickened  at 
the  sight,  and  almost  lorgot  their  own  sufferings.  At  last  the 
dreadful  reality  seemed  to  flash  upon  th8  poor  maniac’s  mind ; 
she  uttered  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek,  and  sank  back  upon 
her  rude  resting-place.  The  last  attenuated  thread  of  exist¬ 
ence  broke,  and  she  expired,  clasping  the  cold  corpse  of  her 
infant  to  her  bosom  with  convulsive  energy. 

The  child  of  the  lady,  together  with  the  maid,  were  like¬ 
wise  soon  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  blows  that  deprived 
her  of  these  remaining  sources  of  comfort  came  in  quick  sue- 
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cession.  They  were  heavy,  it  is  true ;  but  death  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  friend,  from  -whom  only  relief  was  to  be  ex* 
pected,  and  they  were  borne  with  a  martyr’s  fortitude.  Not  a 
murmur  escaped  the  mother’s  unrepining  lips.  On  returning 
from  depositing  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  little  being  which 
prattled  upon  her  knee,  and  clung  so  sweetly  to  her  bosom  but 
a  few  weeks  before,  in  our  place  of  sepulture,  the  deep,  deep 
sea,  we  found  the  mother  exactly  in  the  spot  where  we  had 
left  her,  sitting  against  the  wall,  helpless,  destitute,  hopeless, 
— for,  with  us  all,  in  might  now  be  said,  that  hope’s  last  ray 
was  extinguished, — but, —  * 

“ - Hers  was  the  still  agony 

Which  works  unseen  and  silently  ; 

Which  flows  in  anguish,  deep  and  chill, 

Like  the  stream  beneath  an  ice-bound  rill.” 

Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  her,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  other  females.  Even  the  coarsest  sailors,  laying 
aside  their  rudeness,  and  forgetting  their  passions  in  the 
dread  of  their  own  desolation,  had  in  every  instance  vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  kindness  and  attention,  apparently 
without  one  selfish  act  or  thought,  to  the  female  companions 
of  our  misery. 

Mrs.  Sterling, — for  that  was  her  name, — was  a  beautiful 
woman,  of  a  family  moving  in  the  genteel  circles  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  She  had  married  a  gentleman  holding  an  official 
situation  in  the  colonies,  in  1822;  and  was  returning  to  spend 
a  winter  of  pleasure  under  her  paternal  roof  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  where  she  was  to  have  been  joined  by  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  in  the  spring.  But 
what  a  sad  and  melancholy  alteration  in  her  appearance 
within  the  few  short  weeks, —  short,  though  every  week  was 
an  age, — of  our  acquaintance.  How  firm  and  elastic  her  step, 
when  at  Quebec  she  sprang  up  the  side,  and  leaped  gaily  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Granicus, — her  eyes  sparkling  with  animation 
when  she  proudly  threw  from  her  long  silken  eye-lashes  the 
starting  tear,  as  it  rose  and  glistened  in  liquid  light  after  the 
parting  embrace  of  her  husband.  Her  hair  black,  glossy,  and 
luxuriant,  was  parted  in  front,  displaying  between  the  clus¬ 
tering  ringlets  a  beautiful,  well  formed  forehead,  evidently 
the  chosen  seat  of  elevated,  noble,  and  generous  thought.  Her 
features  were  regular,  and  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  and  the  lily 
were  blended  in  beautiful  proportions.  Her  form  was  rather 
above  the  ordinary  size,  but  still  disclosed  the  outlines  of  true 
and  graceful  proportion.  Now,  alas  !  how  changed  !  that  eye, 
so  bright,  glazed  with  blinding  tears;  the  bloom  upon  her 
cheek  faded  and  gone ;  her  spirit  crushed ;  and  the  whole 
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frame  prostrated  bj  grief,  and  bodily  and  mental  suffering : 
there  she  sat,  a  blighted  Hower,  a  beautiful  ruin,  in  the  silent 
uncomplaining  agony  of  woe.  But  her  sufferings  were  now 
fast  drawing  to  an  end.  The  wind  howled  hoarsely  and  dis¬ 
mally  around  as  the  brief  day  closed  again  upon  us,  driving 
the  snow  furiously  onward,  piling  it  up  in  heaps  and  ridges 
of  enormous  depth,  and  startling  us  by  the  occasional  crash  of 
a  towering  pine,  breaking  when  it  could  bend  before  the  storm 
no  longer.  The  snow  continued  sifting  through  the  apertures 
of  our  habitation,  covering  us  in  places,  before  morning,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  On  looking  around  when  another 
wearisome  day  had  dawned  upon  us,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
subdued  spirit  of  Mrs.  Sterling  had  passed  away  amid  the 
tempest  to  a  more  genial  clime.  Her  lips  and  eyes  were 
closed,  and  her  fine  and  sunken  countenance  was  as  cold  and 
white  as  the  virgin  snow  that  had  drifted  upon  her  bosom. 
The  bridal  ring  upon  her  finger  bore  the  initials  of  herself 
and  husband,  with  the  date  of  their  marriage,  and  in.  her 
right  hand  was  clasped  a  golden  locket,  containing  the  minia¬ 
ture  of  him  whose  image  was  present  till  her  eyes  were  fixed 
in  death. 

Several  days  passed  on,  and  although  our  trials  from  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  almost  every  species  of  deprivation,  became 
hourly  more  and  more  intense,  yet  our  lives  seemed  to  be  mi¬ 
raculously  preserved,  as  if  to  test  the  utmost  possible  extent 
of  human  suffering.  Our  provisions  had  for  some  time  been 
reduced  to  rations  of  a  mere  morsel  a  day  to  each.  A  winter 
of  such  severity  had  not  been  known  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
— not  since  that  of  the  memorable  1780.  The  gulf  continued 
choked  with  ice,  driving  in  huge  masses  like  floes  or  islands, 
or  in  lesser  fragments,  before  the  -winds  and  tides,  rendering 
navigation  exceedingly  difficult  and  perilous,  if  not  impossible. 
Owing  to  our  frugality,  our  fuel  was  not  yet  exhausted;  but 
as  every  thing  perishable  must  have  an  end,  the  last  biscuit 
had  at  length  been  soaked  in  snow-water,  and  distributed.  It 
was  greedily  swallowed ;  but  how  awful  was  the  succeeding 
moment  of  reflection  !  Come,  we  had  all  foreseen,  this  terri¬ 
ble  moment  must.  Yet  even  those  who  thought  and  felt 
themselves  prepared  for  its  arrival,  showed  but  too  plainly 
that  they  had  unconsciously  been  cherishing  a  feeble,  distant 
ray  of  hope.  But  there  was  no  room  to  cherish  it  longer.  It 
was  now  finally  extinguished.  Hope  herself  was  dead  at 
last. 

Thus  we  were  without  food — twelve  living  men— gloomy 
and  silent,  with  brows  dejected,  scarcely  daring  to  look  on 
each  other— for  two  days  more. 

*  *  *  * 
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I  had  read  of  the  Anthropophagi  of  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns,  but  had  never  believed  that  such  monsters  could  have 
existed.  The  improbable  stories  upon  the  subject  I  believed 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fears  only  of  some  narrators, 
and  in  the  distempered  imaginations  of  others.  ITence  I  had 
rejected  all  tales  of  cannibalism  as  equally  apocryphal  with 
the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Lamice,  the  Sirens,  and  the  Cy¬ 
clops,  Although  superstition  might  rear  altars  to  be  graced 
hecatombs  of  human  victims,  yet  I  could  not  believe  that 
even  the  idolatrous  priest  could  eat  of  the  sacrifice,  or  ^lake 
his  thirst  with  the  blood.  And  whatever  others  might  be 
left  to  do  in  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  it  had  been  my  firm 
resolution  and  belief,  that  never — no,  never — not  even  in  the 
keenest  anguish  of  starvation,  while  a  spark  of  reason  was 
left,  could  I  commit  an  act  so  barbarous  and  revolting  as  to 
prey  upon  one  of  my  own  species.  But  whatever  might  be 
my  own  feelings,  or  my  actions  in  these  untried  circumstances, 
the  fearful  certainty,  that  unless  within  another  day  the 
ice  should  be  removed,  and  a  friendly  sail  come  to  our  assist¬ 
ance,  the  last  dreadful  resort  for  food  would  be  proposed,  be¬ 
gan  to  suggest  itself  to  me,  though  I  strove  with  all  my  might 
to  banish  the  oft-intruding  thought.  There  were  indications, 
too,  that  I  was  not  the  first  to  struggle  against  the  horrid 
idea : — 

“  The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light. 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect 

their  eyes  glared  wildly  upon  each  other,  with  fierce,  demoniac 
looks.  Their  teeth  and  hands  were  often  clenched  convul¬ 
sively,  and  they  would  sit  for  a  long  time  fixed  as  statues, 
their  haggard  countenances  bent  sullenly  upon  the  earth. 
Those  in  their  hammocks  would  groan,  and  gnaw  the  wood, 
and  chew  their  wretched  covering.  Some  began  to  rave  and 
curse,  while  a  few,  submissive,  gloomy,  and  silent,  sunk  down 
in  immovable  and  unutterable  despair.  One  or  two  became 
delirious  and  frantic, — their  piercing  maniac-cries  evincing 
the  keenest  suffering  of  body  and  mind ;  and  some  were  still 
glaring  upon  each  other  with  fixed,  dead,  unrelenting  eyes. 
At  last  the  dreaded  proposition  was  made,  and  assented  to.  * 
«*-***  B u t  who  could  raise  the  knife  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  !  Again  there  was  a  pause  of  a  whole  day,  rendered  fear¬ 
fully  distressing  by  the  mingled  prayers  of  some,  the  wailings 
of  others,  and  the  increasing  howl  and  half-inarticulate  blas¬ 
phemy  and  horrible  laughter  of  those  whom  hunger  had  be¬ 
reft  of  their  reason.  It  was  hoped  that  some  one  would  die. 
But  no  !  There  seemed  equal  tenacity  in  all  our  lives,  and 
almost  an  equal  power  of  enduring  bodily  pain  and  mental 
torture. 
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But  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  resolution  had 
been  formed.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  the  victim  bared  his 
neck  without  a  murmur.  Having  been  confined  to  my  ham¬ 
mock  for  some  time  by  frozen  limbs,  I  now  turned  my  face 
to  the  wall,  and  hid  my  head  in  the  scanty  covering,  to  avoid 
beholding  the  horrid  act.  It  was  perpetrated ;  and  a  still 
more  revolting  °eene  ensued.  Hunger  had  goaded  on  my 
wretched  companions  to  madness.  Beason  had  left  its  seat, 
and  mere  animal  passion  and  appetite,  unrestrained  either  by 
shame  or  remorse,  swayed  with  uncontrolled  dominion.  A 
repugnance,  more  powerful  even  than  the  calls  of  hunger,  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  participating  in  the  unnatural  banquet.  In 
addition  to  this  repugnance,  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  my  si¬ 
tuation,  even  had  1  been  inclined  to  partake  of  the  repast.  I 
must  draw  a  veil  over  the  dreadful  scene  itself.  It  is  horrible 
enough  to  say  that  the  meal  was  partaken.  Hay,  some  of 
those  whose  brains  were  on  fire,  commenced  the  loathsome 
repast  before  the  blood  was  cool,  or  the  flesh  had  yet  ceased  to 
quiver  with  the  convulsive  throes  of  death.  **»*•* 
The  meal  was  ended,  but  not  the  agony.  Some  shuddered 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  what  they  had  done. 

- > — Some  lay  down. 

And  hid  their  eyes,  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled  ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky ; 

— ■ - and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust.” 

Indeed,  so  long  had  these  wretched  men  gone  without  suste¬ 
nance,  that  they  had  no  power  of  restraint  left,  and  they  had 
partaken  of  the  half- roasted  flesh  to  a  surfeit.  The  certain  con¬ 
sequences  ensued,  and  there  was  no  medical  relief.  0,  the  un¬ 
utterable,  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  dreadful  scene  that 
followed  !  Seized  with  unlooked  for  pains,  ere  many  hours,  all 
were  groaning,  and  writhing,  and  shrieking,  with  racking  tor¬ 
tures  and  appalling  convulsions.  Some  rushed  out  wildly  into 
the  howling  tempest,  and  perished  in  the  snow-fields.  Others 
sank  down  and  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  agony.  And 
the  morning  of  another  day  found  me  the  only  living  soul 
upon  this  lone  and  desolate  spot.  All  were  dead — dead- 
dead  ! .  And  I,  too,  must  be  speedily  numbered  among  them. 
But  still,  although  the  fire  was  extinguished  for  want  of  the  fuel 
which  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  supply,  and  the  vital  spark 
which  yet  warmed  a  small  region  around  my  heart  I  knew  must 
soon  be  extinguished,  and  although  the  powers  of  reflection 
were  in  a  measure  benumbed  in  common  with  the  members  of 
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the  body,  yet  the  love  of  life,  that  tenacious  principle  that  sur¬ 
vives  when  all  rational  motives  for  its  continuance  have  ceased, 
was  unsubdued ;  and  the  strange  and  unaccountable  anomaly 
existed,  that  almost  at  the  instant  I  was  praying  my  God  to 
release  me  from  my  sufferings,  I  was  unconsciously,  perhaps 
instinctively,  using  means  to  prolong  them.  Most  providen¬ 
tially,  I  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  in  my  trunk,  a  large  vial 
of  the  balsam  which  exudes  like  tear- drops  from  the  little 
blisters  upon  the  bark  of  the  fir-tree  ;  and  having  accidentally 
tasted  of  this  medicine,  when  using  it  for  another  purpose,  I 
found  it  gave  me  a  temporary  relief.  It  allayed  the  gnawing 
of  the  stomach,  and  soothed  its  irritation.  It  is  to  the  grateful 
effects  of  this  cordial,  perhaps,  that  I  was  spared  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  horrid  transaction  which  I  have  but  partially  de¬ 
scribed.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  exhibited  the  extension 
of  my  life  for  another  day,  with  strength  and  reason  enough 
to  enable  me  to  trace  with  a  pencil  an  outline  of  this  most 
extraordinary  tale  of  human  suffering,  in  a  place  where  death 
will  soon  be  left  to  revel  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
desolation. 

But  the  vial  is  nearly  empty.  My  sands  are  fast  wasting. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  rouse  my  mind  to  think,  or  my  mind 
to  trace,  even  the  few  last  words  of  parting  to  my  beloved 
sister — to — my  eyes  swim,  and  the  blood  is  creeping  with  an 
icy  coldness  to  my  heart.  A  sensation  like  an  incubus  is 
drawing  over  me,  and  stilling  the  pulses  of  my  life.  My 
heart  throbs  chill  and  faintly.  Farewell,  my  dear  mother 
— my  sister — my  Adelia,  fare  thee — 

[Note. — On  the  29th  of  October,  1828,  the  barque  Granicus  sailed 
from  Quebec  to  Cork,  with  a  crew  and  passengers  to  the  number  of  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,  among  whom  were  three  grown  females,  and 
three  children.  The  barque  was  never  heard  of  more.  But  in  May, 
1829,  a  party  of  fishermen,  from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  landing  upon  the 
desolate  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  discovered  the 
skeleton  remains  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Granicus, 
together  with  some  of  their  effects,  in  an  uninhabited  hut.  Appearances 
showed  but  too  well,  that  after  having  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  island, 
and  feeding  for  a  time  upon  human  flesh,  those  who  had  survived  the 
longest  had  at  last  perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  A  pencil  note  was 
found  upon  the  body  of  one,  who  appeared  to  have  been  the  last  survivor, 
and  to  have  died  from  famine  and  cold  in  his  hammock,  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  sending  the  gold  about  his  person  to  his  mother,  signed  “  B. 
Harrington.”  A  wedding  ring,  with  an  inscription,  a  miniature,  and  the 
effects  of  a  lady,  were  found  among  other  articles.  These  proved  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Sterling,  who  left  Quebec  in  the  Granicus,  on  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh.  The  reader  may  suppose  the  foregoing  tale  to  have 
been  drawn  by  another  hand,  from  memoranda  found  with  the  note  of 
Mr.  Harrington.] 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  INDIAN  KING. 


When  the  hunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at 
noon,  “  some  warrior  rests  here,-’  he  will  say;  and  my  fame  shall  live  in 
his  praise. — Ossiait. 

Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  fair  west  in  one  of  her  sweet¬ 
est  and  kindest  moods.  Beyond  the  Onondaga  hills  for  a  long 
distance,  there  are  no  mountains  lifting  their  bleak  and  rug¬ 
ged  summits  to  the  clouds  to  break  the  landscape  :  no  beetling 
cliffs  and  shagged  precipices,  frowning  upon  the  startled  be¬ 
holder  ;  no  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  “  horrid  with  fern,  and 
intricate  with  thorn.’’  But  the  whole  region,  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  presents  a  scene  of  placid  and  uninterrupted  beauty, 
varied  only  by  the  gentle  hills,  moderate  declivities,  broad 
plains,  and  delightful  valleys.  The  entire  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  moreover  diversified  by  a  succession  of  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes, — fit  residence  for  the  Naiads, — and  traversed  by 
rivers  which  wend  their  way  tranquilly  to  the  north,  until, 
by  one  mighty  bound,  they  leap  from  the  table  land  into  the 
embrace  of  the  majestic  Ontario,  and  are  lost  in  the  immen- 
eity  of  its  waters.  But  of  all  the  lesser  lakes  with  which 
this  charming  country  has  been  rendered  thus  picturesque 
and  delightful,  Skaneatelas  unites  the  suffrage  of  the  travel¬ 
led  world  as  the  most  beautiful.  Its  very  name,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  proud  race  who  once  ranged  its  forests,  and 
bounded  along  its  shores  with  the  lofty  tread  of  heaven’s  no¬ 
bility,  or  darted  across  its  bright  surface  in  the  light  canoe 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  signifies  the  Lake  os  Beauty, 
It  is  true  that  being  thus  divested  of  the  wilderness  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  mountain  scenery,  the  stranger’s  attention  is  less 
powerfully  awakened  at  the  first  view,  than  if  it  had  been  cast 
among  the  adamantine  towers  of  a  more  rugged  region.  But 
there  is  a  quiet  loveliness  in  the  country  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded— an  air  of  repose — eminently  calculated  to  please 
and  captivate  the  heart.  The  lands  descend  on  all  sides  in  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
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spacious  amphitheatre,  having  a  fountain  of  liquid  silver 
sparkling  in  its  bosom.  Its  shores  are  alternately  beautified 
by  the  hands  of  man  with  cultivated  fields,  adorned  by  the 
living  verdure  of  the  meadow,  or  fringed  with  banks  of 
flowers.  While  to  augment  the  charm  of  variety,  some  of 
nature’s  own  stately  picturings  are  left,  consisting  of  ranges 
of  the  primative  forest,  here  towering  aloft  in  giant  pride, 
and  there  overhanging  the  shore,  and  dipping  their  pendant 
branches  in  the  clear  cool  element  in  which  every  object  is 
reflected  back  with  fresh  and  vivid  distinctness.  Combining 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  beauty,  few  spots  in  the  broad 
map  of  the  accidental  world  can  be  designated  having  equal 
pretensions  to  admiration.  Still,  however,  in  the  eye  of  un¬ 
tutored  man,  how  much  more  beautiful  must  the  Skaneate- 
las  have  been,  before  the  dense  forests  in  which  it  was  em¬ 
bosomed  fell  as  though  struck  by  the  wand  of  a  magician, — 
when  it  lay  amidst  the  awful  stillness  and  venerable  grandeur 
which  prevailed  around — the  dark  foliage  —  the  rich  and 
solemn  covering  of  the  woods,  giving  it  an  air  of  indescrib¬ 
able  magnificence  and  beauty — in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
moody  and  contemplative  habits  of  the  mighty  chieftains  of 
the  wilderness  ! 

The  attractive  sheet  of  water  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
described,  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles 
in  breadth.  The  village,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  lake, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  little  plain  at  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  pebbly  beach  upon 
which  the  little  crisped  billows  break  so  gently  as  scarce  to 
give  sound  enough  to  hush  an  infant  to  repose.  The  view  is 
charming  at  all  times ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  delightful — 
more  exquisitely  beautiful,  than  the  prospect  from  this  lovely 
village,  on  a  cool  summer’s  evening,  when  the  queen  of  night 
throws  her  silver  mantle  over  the  sparkling  waters,  lighting 
them  up  like  a  mirror  of  surpassing  brightness.  Behind  the 
village  the  land  rises  by  an  easy  ascent,  into  a  hill  of  moderate 
height,  upon  the  summit  of  which  an  open  grove  of  primitive 
forest  trees,  to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  acres,  has  been  suffered 
to  remain  by  the  proprietor — an  English  gentleman,  who  has 
thus  far  followed  the  western  march  of  empire.  From  this 
elevated  spot  the  prospect  is  enlarged,  and,  if  possible,  yet 
more  attractive  than  below.  It  includes  a  wide  sweep  of  fer¬ 
tile  country,  embracing  sections  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
farm-houses  and  country  seats,  fields  diversified  with  gardens 
and  meadows,  orchards,  copses,  and  groves.  Near  the  centre 
of  this  forest  rises  a  little  mound,  covered  with  wild  and 
luxuriant  herbage,  like  a  druid’s  grave ;  and  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  respected  by  the  pale-faces  who 
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have  succeeded  the  dusky  lords  to  whom  the  Creator  origin¬ 
ally  granted  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil,  as  the  lone  and  hallow¬ 
ed  sepulchre  of  an  Indian  king.  Indeed,  tradition  has  in¬ 
vested  it  with  greater  interest  than  often  attaches  to  the  last 
narrow  habitation  even  of  those  who  may  have  figured  largely 
in  story  and  in  song.  Be  mine  the  humble  task  to  gather  up 
the  history  of  the  sacred  spot,  and  to  rescue  the  fleeting  tra¬ 
ditions  alike  fron  the  dangers  of  exaggeration,  or  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  oblivion. 

The  district  in  which  the  incidents  of  our  drama  occurred, 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  what  was  formerly  the  territory  of 
the  Five  Nations  of  Indians— the  Iroquois  of  the  French,  and 
the  Mingoes  of  the  early  English  history.  These  nations  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneydoes,  the  Onondagoes,  the 
Cayugas,  and  the  Senekas.  They  were  a  noble  race  of  the 
American  aboriginals,  and  have  been  appropriately  designated 
as  the  Romans  of  this  western  world.  Their  league  resembled 
a  confederated  republic,  although  they  had  not  advanced 
much  beyond  the  first  stage  in  the  science  of  government. — 
Like  the  Romans,  their  conquests  were  pushed  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  of  arms,  their  sub¬ 
ject  territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  up  the  great  chain  of  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi, 
thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  this  Father  of  Rivers, 
south  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  from 
the  ocean  to  the  lakes.  Like  the  Romans,  they  added  to  their 
own  strength  by  incorporating  their  vanquished  foes  into 
their  own  tribes.  And  of  the  prisoners  thus  adopted,  those 
who  behaved  well  were  treated  as  though  of  their  own  blood ; 
and  if  wise  at  the  council-fire,  and  brave  on  the  war-path, 
they  were  advanced  to  posts  of  honour.  Like  the  Romans, 
moreover,  their  ambition  was  to  extend  their  conquests,  even 
while  their  power  and  influence  were  on  the  decline.  They 
cherished  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of  good  faith  and  ho¬ 
nour,  according  to  their  own  rude  notions,  and  carried  on  a 
war  for  thirty  years  for  a  single  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the 
calumet.  Their  prowess  was  great,  and  their  name  a  terror  to 
other  savage  nations,  long  after  the  whites  had  planted  them¬ 
selves  over  a  wide  space  of  the  country.  The  grand  councils 
of  this  powerful  confederacy  were  held  in^the  deep  and 
romantic  valley  of  the  Onondaga,  where,  as  they  believed, 
“  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  continual  fire  kept 
burning.” 

The  Five  Nations,  moreover,  being  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  English,  were  consequently  much  of  the  time  involved  in 
hostilities  with  the  French,  then  in  possession  of  the  Canadas, 
and  also  with  the  Indians  who  had  been  induced  to  adhere 
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to  them  by  the  Jesuits — for  “the  Holy  Order  of  Jesus”  had, 
even  thus  early,  insinuated  its  priestly  emissaries  into  every 
tribe.  Indeed,  their  fidelity  to  the  English  was  sometimes 
brought  to  the  severest  trials  :  and  whoever  traces  their  his« 
tory  will  find  their  conduct  to  have  been  regulated  by  an  ele¬ 
vated  and  punctilious  regard  to  honour,  and  marked  by  disin¬ 
terestedness  “  above  all  Greek,  all  Roman  fame.”  “  When 
the  hatchet-makers,”  said  the  eloquent  Sadekanaghtie  to  Go¬ 
vernor  Fletcher,  at  Albany,  in  1694,  “first  arrived  in  this 
country,  we  received  them  kindly.  When  they  were  but  a 
small  people,  we  entered  into  a  league  with  them,  to  guard 
them  from  all  enemies  whatsoever.  We  were  so  fond  of 
their  society,  that  we  tied  the  great  canoe  which  brought 
them,  not  with  a  rope  made  of  bark,  to  a  tree,  but  with  a  strong 
iron  chain  fastened  to  a  great  mountain.  Then  the  great 
council  at  Onondaga  planted  a  tree  of  peace  at  Albany,  whose 
top  will  reach  the  sun,  and  its  branches  spread  far  abroad,  so 
that  it  shall  be  seen  a  great  way  off ;  and  we  shall  shelter  our¬ 
selves  under  it,  and  live  at  peace  without  molestation. — 
The  fire  of  love  burns  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  Onondaga ; 
and  this  house  of  peace  must  be  kept  clean.  Let  the  cove¬ 
nant  chain  be  kept  bright  like  silver,  and  held  fast  on  all 
sides;  let  not  one  pull  his  arm  from  it !”  Alas!  noble,  gene¬ 
rous  chief !  how  fleeting  were  thy  glowing  visions ;  and  thy 
brigthest  anticipations  of  peace  with  the  white  man,  how  soon 
were  they  overcast  !  How  soon,  in  the  bitterness  of  grief 
and  disappointment,  wast  thou  compelled  to  exclaim, — “  Our 
arms  are  stiff  and  tired  of  holding  fast  the  chain,  while 
others  sit  still  and  smoke  at  their  ease.  The  fat  is  melted 
from  our  flesh,  and  fallen  on  our  neighbours,  who  grow  fat 
while  we  grow  lean.  They  flourish,  while  we  decay.”  Even 
the  race  of  the  tribe  which  numbered  the  illustrious  Sadeka¬ 
naghtie,  Tachanoontia,  Decanesora,  and  Garangula,  whose 
simple  and  studied  eloquence,  clothed  in  the  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  imagery  furnished  from  the  storehouse  of  nature,  shone 
more  brightly  than  the  blaze  of  their  council-fires,  has  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  a  few  straggling  remnants  of 
the  other  tribes  who  formed  this  celebrated  confederacy,  are 
all  now  left  of  the  once  mighty  and  terrible  Onguehonwe.* 
But  in  our  desire  to  bestow  a  passing  tribute  of  honourable 
and  well-deserved  praise  upon  an  illustrious  race,  whose  merits 
have  never  been  properly  appreciated — whose  characteristics 
have  not  been  well  understood,  and  whose  proud  character  all 
history  has  caluminated, — we  may  have  digressed  too  far,  and 

*  Signifying  “  Men  surpassing  all  others”— a  name  which  the  Five  Na¬ 
sons  conferred  upon  themselves. 
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will  now  return  to  our  subject — “The  Grave  of  the  Indian 
King.” 

The  frequent  hostilities  in  which  the  Five  Nations  were 
involved  with  the  Canadian  French  and  Indians,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  alliance  with  the  English,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  And  cruel  were  the  conflicts  and  retaliatory 
massacres  on  both  sides,  as  might  be  instanced  in  the  battle 
between  the  Five  Nations  and  the  Hurons,  near  Quebec — the 
destruction  of  Schenectady,  and  the  slaughter  of  Montreal. 
Too  often,  moreover,  were  they  encouraged  and  pushed 
into  hostilities  by  the  English,  and  in  time  of  need  left 
without  adequate  succour  or  supplies.  In  the  year  1690, 
Count  Frontenac,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  politic,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  the  most  cruel  of  the  French  governors  in 
Canada,  attempted  to  detach  the  Five  Nations  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  English  colony,  and  negociate  a  separate  peace. 
With  this  view,  through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  the  count 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  call  a  grand  council  of 
their  chiefs  at  the  old  council-fire  in  Onondaga,  to  which  he 
despatched  messengers  with  his  proposals.  There  were  eighty 
sachems  present;  and  the  council  was  opened  by  Sadeka- 
naghtie.  The  French  commissioners  laboured  assiduously  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  and  the  conference  continued  several 
days.  But  a  messenger  from  Albany  informed  the  chiefs  that  a 
separate  peace  would  displease  the  English,  and  the  proposals 
were  thereupon  promptly  rejected.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
count  determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Five  Nations, 
for  having  preferred  the  preservation  of  their  good  faith  and 
honour  to  the  peace  which  he  had  proffered.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  assembled  all  his  disposable  troops,  amounting  to 
four  battalions,  with  the  Indians  in  his  service  and  under  his 
control,  and  departed  from  Montreal  on  the  9th  of  July,  1696. 
In  addition  to  small  arms,  they  took  with  them  two  light 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  a  supply  of  grenades,  &c. 
After  a  wearisome  march  of  twelve  days,  during  which  the 
utmost  circumspection  was  necessary  to  avoid  ambuscades, 
the  count  reached  the  foot  of  Lake  Cadarackui  (now  called 
Ontario),  and  crossed  thence  in  canoes  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Oshwego  river,  which  flows  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Onondaga,  or  Salt  lake — the  Onondaga  river  flowing  into 
the  southern  end,  near  the  great  salt  licks.  The  expedition 
cautiously  ascended  the  Oshwego,  and  crossed  the  Salt  lake, 
keeping  strong  scouts  on  the  flanks  to  prevent  any  surprise 
that  might  be  attempted  by  a  crafty  enemy.  This  precau¬ 
tionary  measure  was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  In¬ 
dians,  against  whom  they  were  marching,  with  their  wonted 
chivalry,  had  given  the  French  notice  that  they  were  apprised 
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of  their  hostile  approach.  A  tree  had  been  discovered  by  one 
of  the  scouts,  on  the  trunk  of  which  the  savages  had  painted 
a  representation  of  the  French  army  on  its  march  ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  two  bundles  of  rushes  had  been  deposited, 
serving  at  once  as  a  note  of  defiance,  and  giving  the  invader 
to  understand  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  encounter  as 
many  warriors  as  there  were  rushes  in  the  bundles.  These 
being  counted,  were  found  to  number  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four. 

The  castle  of  the  Onondagoes  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep  and  beautiful  valley  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  and  through  which  the  Onondaga  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  lake.  Count  Frontenac,  with  his  motley  forces,  had 
made  a  halt  near  the  licks,  and  thrown  up  some  temporary 
defences.  The  site  of  the  castle  was  but  five  or  six  miles  re¬ 
move  from  the  French  camp.  It  wa3  a  sacred  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indians,  as  the  seat  of  the  grand  councils  which 
had  for  ages  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  fierce  and  wild  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Five  Nations.  They  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
defend  it  to  the  last ;  and  their  women  and  children  had 
been  sent  from  the  rude  village  deeper  into  the  shades  of  the 
forest.  Circumstances,  however,  changed  this  determination 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  Count  Frontenac  in¬ 
tended  to  advance.  Two  of  the  Hurons  deserted  from  the 
forces  of  the  count,  and  gave  the  Onondagoes,  to  whose  assist- 
tance  neither  of  their  associate  tribes  had  yet  arrived,  such 
an  appalling  description  of  the  French,  that  they  dared  not 
remain  and  give  battle.  Yonnondio’s*  army,  they  said,  was 
like  the  leaves  on  the  trees — more  numerous  than  the  pigeons 
that  fly  to  the  north  after  the  season  of  snows.  They  were 
armed,  they  said,  with  great  guns  that  threw  up  huge  balls 
high  towards  the  sun.  And  when  these  balls  fell  into  their 
castle,  they  would  explode  and  scatter  fire  and  death  every¬ 
where.  Upon  thi3  intelligence,  the  sachems  gathered  into 
a  group  around  the  council-fire  for  consultation.  Their 
piercing  eye-balls,  which  were  at  first  burning  with  indig¬ 
nation,  soon  dropped  sullenly  to  the  earth  as  they  reflected 
upon  the  impossibility  of  contending  against  such  weapons, 
while  their  dusky  countenances  gathered  darkness  with  the 
gloom.  Some  of  the  principal  chiefs  having  interchanged 
a  few  words  in  an  under  tone,  there  was  a  call  to  bring 
Thurenseraf  to  the  council-fire.  A  dozen  young  warriors 
instantly  sprang  upon  their  feet,  and  bounded  towards  the 


*  The  name  by  which  the  Five  Nations  designated  the  French  go. 
vemor ;  Cayenguirago  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the  English  governors. 

t  A  name  among  the  Five  Nations  signifying  the  “Dawning  of  the 
Eight.” 
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principal  wigwam  of  tho  village  with  the  swiftness  of  ati 
arrow.  Ere  many  seconds  had  elapsed  they  returned,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  a  rudely  constructed  litter  an  aged  and  vene¬ 
rable-looking  chief,  whose  head  had  been  whitened  by  the 
snows  of  more  than  a  hundred  winters.  He  had  been  fore¬ 
most  on  the  war-path,  and  first  at  the  council-fire,  before  the 
great  canoes  of  the  pale-faces  had  touched  the  shores  which 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them.  The  young  men  treated 
their  burden  with  the  utmost  care  and  deference,  and  the 
aged  chieftain  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  sycamore,  against 
the  huge  trunk  of  which  he  leaned  for  support.  A  brief  but 
solemn  pause  ensued,  during  which  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  venerable  father  of  the  council.  At  length  the  veteran 
sachem  raised  his  head,  and  looking  about  upon  the  group  of 
chiefs  and  warriors  gathered  anxiously  around  Mm,  he  broke 
silence  as  follows  : — 

“  Why  have  my  children  brought  Thurensera  to  the  council- 
fire  3  The  Great  Spirit  will  soon  call  him  to  his  hunting- 
grounds.  Thurensera’s  eyes  are  dim,  and  his  limbs,  no  longer 
like  the  bending  sapling,  are  stiff  like  the  scathed  trees  of  the 
burnt  prairies.  He  can  no  more  bend  the  strong  bow.  He 
cannot  go  forth  upon  the  war-path,  or  recount  the  deeds  of 
his  fathers  to  the  young  men  at  the  council-fire.  Thurensera 
is  a  woman.  But  his  father  was  a  great  chief ;  and,”  elevating 
his  voice,  he  added,  “  I  can  now  see  him  sitting  upon  a  cloud 
fringed  with  the  red  lightning,  and  beckoning  me  to  come. 
Why  have  my  children  called  Thurensera  1  And  why  do 
their  eyes  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  their  spirits  droop  like 
the  hawk  when  struck  by  the  young  eagle  !” 

After  another  pause,  and  a  moment’s  consultation  among 
the  chiefs,  one  of  the  bravest  warriors  informed  the  sage  of 
the  intelligence  received  from  Yonnondio’s  camp,  and  of  the 
peril  of  their  situation.  They  had  therefore  sent  to  their 
father,  for  counsel  in  this  emergency. 

Once  more  there  was  silence— still  as  the  forest  shades, 
when  not  a  leaf  rustles  in  the  breeze,  nor  a  stick  breaks  be¬ 
neath  the  light  tread  of  a  fox.  The  venerable  sage  hid  his 
furrowed  countenance  in  his  withered  hands,  as  if  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  thought,  while  the  dark  group  of  chiefs  and  warriors 
gathered  more  elosely  around,  all  ready  to  obey  his  counsel, 
be  it  what  it  might,  and  all  anxious,  as  it  were,  to  drink  in 
the  wisdom  that  was  for  the  last  time  perhaps  to  flow  from 
his  lips.  At  length  the  chieftain  of  more  than  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  moons,  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  My  children  !  This  council- fire,  which  the  Great  Spirit 
first  kindled  with  sparks  from  the  sun,  must  go  out.  The 
Great  Spirit  wills  it.  But  the  two  logs  will  blaze  again,  an<p 
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tliis  valley  gleam  with  red  light.  Then  shall  my  children 
consume  the  battle  in  its  rage,  and  the  spirits  of  our  fathers 
riding  on  the  storm-clouds  rejoice  ! 

“  My  children  !  You  see  my  head  is  whitened  by  more 
than  a  hundred  snows.  Listen  to  my  words.  I  have  been 
upon  the  war-path  with  your  fathers,  and  with  your  father’s 
fathers.  But  the  Great  Spirt  commands  me  to  his  hunting- 
grounds,  where  I  shall  be  bounding  like  the  young  deer  before 
the  setting  sun. 

“  My  children  !  A  cloud  has  gathered  over  our  council-fire, 
and  you  must  fly.  Yonnondio  is  come  among  us  with  his 
people,  like  a  flock  of  birds.  You  must  not  wait  till  you  see 
the  big  ball  of  thunder  coming  to  your  destruction,  or  the 
star  of  day  and  night  that  breaks  when  it  falls,  to  burn  your 
castle  and  wigwams. 

"My  children  !  You  have  been  like  the  lynx  on  the  trail, 
and  made  the  war-path  red  with  the  blood  of  your  enemies. 
But  you  must  fly,  until  joined  by  the  Oneydoes,  the  Cayugas, 
and  the  Senekas ;  when  you  can  eome  back  upon  your  enemies, 
and  spring  upon  them  like  the  hungry  panther.  You  will 
spring  on  them  when  they  are  asleep,  and  the  fire-balls  cannot 
burst  upon  you,  to  kill  my  warriors  and  burn  up  their  wig¬ 
wams. 

“My  children  !  Thurensera  will  stay,  to  show  Yonnondio’s 
pale-faces  how  to  die.  Yonnondio  shall  see  what  a  Mingo  can 
bear  without  a  cry  of  pain.  He  will  see  what  his  children 
will  have  to  fear,  when  my  sons  assemble  their  warriors,  and 
come  upon  his  settlements  in  their  wrath. 

“  My  children  !  When  you  pass  this  way,  find  my  bones. 
Bury  them  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  who  is  my  mother, 
on  the  hill  looking  towards  the  rising  sun,  by  the  lake  that  is 
beautiful.  Put  into  my  grave  my  pipe,  my  hatchet,  and  my 
bow,  that  I  may  chase  the  moose  and  the  buffaloes  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Put  in  my  canoe  that  is  on 
the  beautiful  lake,  that,  when  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  1  may 
come  and  look  upon  my  children,  I  may  paddle  again  on  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Skeneatelas.  I  will  come  when  the  moon 
in  her  fulness  steals  over  the  lake,  to  let  her  light  sleep  on  its 
calm  bosom.  As  I  glide  onward,  the  lovers  of  our  young  men 
and  women  will  dream  of  other  days,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
clouds  will  whisper — ‘  The  grave  of  the  old  warrior,  who  taught 
Yonnondio  how  to  die.’  They  will  tell  the  white  man  to  cross 
it  with  a  soft  step. 

“  My  children,  you  must  fly  !  Keep  the  covenant  chain  of 
our  tribe  bright  like  silver,  and  let  it  bind  you  together  like 
strong  iron.  Put  the  brand  to  your  castle  and  your  wigwams, 
that  Yonondio  may  get  no  booty  but  the  scalp  of  Thurensera. 
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Let  the  rain  of  heaven  wash  all  the  had  from  your  hearts, 
that  we  may  again  smoke  together  in  friendship  in  the  happy 
country  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Thurensera  has  no  more  to  say.” 

The  aged  chief  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  most 
profound  attention.  The  subsequent  deliberation  was  brief, 
but  the  time  was  pressing,  and  the  decision  of  the  council  was 
unanimous  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  retire  into  the  forest. 
The  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  young  men  in  particular,  were 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  leave  the  venerable  sachem  by  whose 
wisdom  they  had  been  so  long  guided,  and  by  whose  arm  so 
often  led  to  victory  ;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  purpose,  and 
inflexible  in  his  determination.  He  gathered  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  turning  his  face 
in  the  direction  from  which  Frontenac  was  expected,  prepared 
to  meet  his  fate.  Meantime  the  sachems  and  warriors  having 
hastily  completed  their  arrangements,  took  their  final  leave  of 
their  old  chieftain,  applied  the  brand  to  their  dwellings,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thick  wilderness. 

The  Count  Frontenac,  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  ascend¬ 
ing  columns  of  smoke,  as  they  rose  in  curling  clouds  towards 
the  sky,  moved  rapidly  forward.  But  it  was  to  obtain  an 
empty  conquest.  The  huts,  and  the  rude  works  of  the  Indians, 
were  already  in  ashes.  The  old  chief,  Thurensera,  was  found 
by  the  trunk  of  the  sycamore,  seated  with  the  same  stoical 
composure  in  which  he  had  been  left ;  and  Frontenac’s  Indians, 
by  permission,  had  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  him.  He  bore 
their  inflictions  with  unflinching  firmness.  Not  a  muscle 
moved,  not  a  limb  quivered :  not  a  sigh  or  a  groan  escaped 
him.  Finally,  they  stabbed  him  in  several  places.  “  Go  on, 
ye  tormentors  !”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  energy  belonging  to 
other  days.  “  The  old  Eagle  has  received  the  death-arrow  in 
his  breast.  He  will  never  soar  again  but  in  the  bright  skies 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  You  cannot  harm  him.  The  Great 
Spirit,”  he  continued,  “has  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  see 
through  the  clouds  of  death  the  warriors  who  have  raised 
the  war-cry  with  me  in  other  times.  They  are  walking 
on  the  winds,  and  playing  on  the  clouds.  I  see  the 
dark  waters  all  must  pass.  These  dark  waters  are  the 
tears  which  are  shed  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  bad 
deeds  of  his  children.  Go  on,  ye  tormentors — ye  Indians 
who  take  the  scalp  for  Yonnondio — ye  dogs  of  dogs— but  why 
stab  me  with  the  long  knife  1  You  had  better  take  fire,  that 
the  Frenchmen  may  know  how  to  die.  Tear  me  to  pieces : 
roast  me  at  the  war-feast :  scatter  my  ashes  to  the  winds  : 
crumble  my  bones  in  the  salt-lake.  Ye  tormentors  !  Listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  Manitto,  while  he  bids  Thurensera  tell 
what  is  to  come  upon  you,  Your  race  is  to  be  as  the  river 
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dried  up— as  the  dead  trees  of  the  forest  when  the  fire  has 
gone  over  it.  The  white  man  who  sent  Yonnondio  over  the 
great  lake  in  the  big  canoe,  will  lose  his  power.  A  wolf  is  to 
walk  abroad,  that  will  scatter  the  pale-faces  at  Quebec  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  red  men’s  land. 
The  white  men,  with  Cayenguerago,  who  is  our  friend,  will 
come  over  the  lands  like  the  leaves.  The  panther  is  bounding 
to  the  setting  sun — the  bear  moves  slowly  off  the  ground — the 
deer  and  buffalo  leap  over  the  mountains,  and  are  seen  no 
more.  The  forest  bows  before  the  white  man.  The  great  and 
little  trees  fall  before  his  big  hatchet.  The  white  man’sewig- 
wams  rise  like  the  hill  tops,  and  are  as  white  as  the  bald  eagle. 
The  waters  shall  remain ;  and  when  the  red  man  is  no  more, 
the  names  he  gave  them  shall  last.  The  Great  Spirit  has  said 
it.  A  hundred  warriors  are  coming  to  lead  me  on  the  trail 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  Think  of  me,  ye  tormentors, 
when  my  sons  come  upon  you  like  the  chafed  panther  in  his 
swiftness  and  his  strength.  Great  Spirit !  I  come  !”  Thus 
died  Thurensera,  with  a  greatness  of  soul  worthy  of  a  sachem 
of  the  Five  Nations  ! 

When  the  invader  had  retired,  the  Onondagoes  conveyed 
the  remains  of  the  lofty  Thurensera  to  the  hill  of  the  Skane- 
atelas,  and  buried  him  in  “  the  grave  of  the  Indian  king.” 
And  in  this  hallowed  spot  his  ashes  had  reposed  in  peace,  the 
little  mound  becoming  more  holy  by  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
the  tradition  more  interesting  as  lights  and  shadows  were  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  those  whose  imaginations  were  kindled  by  the 
relation,  until  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  grace,  1829,  when 
it  was  visited  by  an  English  savo.nt,  who  spent  some  months 
with  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  the  consecrated  mound. 
This  gentleman  had  travelled  much,  and  been  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  curiosities.  He  had  killed  alligators  in  the  delta  o  f 
the  Mississippi,  and  chased  buffaloes  in  California.  He  had 
hunted  elephants  in  South  Africa,  and  tigers  in  the  jungles 
of  Bengal.  He  had  rescued  an  urn  from  the  ruins  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  and  dug  an  ibis,  and  a  thigh-bone  of  one  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  from  the  Pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo.  And  he  was  resolved 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  grave  of  the  Indian  King,  and 
if  possible  obtain  the  pipe,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  hunting 
apparatus,  if  not  the  canoe,  for  the  use  of  the  British  Museum. 
Accordingly,  with  great  secrecy  he  repaired  thither  one  moon¬ 
light  night  in  October,  armed  with  a  crowbar  and  shovel.  But 
alas  for  the  worthy  collector  of  curiosities,  and  the  veracity 
of  traditional  history  !  A  bed  of  compact  limestone  rock, 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  soon  taught  the 
gothic  invader  of  the  grave,  that  no  grave  had  ever  been  there  ! 
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THE  MURDERED  TINMAN. 


“  Some  fear’d,  and  fledd;  some  fear’d,  and  well  it  fayn’d; 

One,  that  would  wiser  seeme  than  all  the  reste, 

Warn’dhim  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remayn’d 
Some  lingering  life  within  his  hollow  brest ; 

Another  saide,  that  in  his  eyes  did  reste 

Yet  sparkling  fyre,  and  badd  thereof  take  heed; 

Another  saide,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed.” 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Qtjeene. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  North  American  republic,  one  of  those  itin¬ 
erant  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  who  deal  in  tinware  and 
other  vendables, — a  class  of  our  fellow-republicans,  long  since 
known  in  every  portion  of  the  Union  where  a  sixpence  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  a  tin  skimmer,  or  a  pepper-box, — 
found  his  way  across  through  the  “  Nine  Partners”  and 
Poughkeepsie,  into  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  good  looking  man,  of  a  free  and  jovial  dis¬ 
position,  glib  with  the  tongue,  keen  at  a  bargain,  smart  at  a 
joke,  and  ’cute  at  a  swap.  And  he  travelled  up  and  down 
among  the  river  towns  from  Saugerties  and  JSsopus  through 
Old  Paltz  and  New  Paltz,  to  New  Windsor  and  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  occasionally  back  towards  the  wilderness  as  far  as 
Minisink.  Three  or  four  times  in  a  year  he  was  wont  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Connecticut,  to  replenish  his  stock  in  trade,  and  rid 
himself  of  the  old  pewter  and  other  notions  for  which  he  had 
bartered  his  goods,  when  he  could  not  exchange  them  for  a 
less  cumbersome  and  more  valuable  metal.  But  these  ab¬ 
sences  were  short,  and  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  was 
spent  among  his  honest  Dutch  customers,  to  whom  he  was 
sure  to  bring  something  new  and  still  more  inviting  at  each 

successive  visit.  So  much  of  his  time  was  passed  among  these 
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Dutch  settlements,  that  he  soon  acquired  enough  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  to  enable  him  to  crack  jokes  with  the  old  ladies  in 
their  mother  tongue,  and  banter  with  their  plump  and  sim¬ 
ple-minded  daughters,  from  whom  he  now  and  then  stole  a  kiss, 
not  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  either  themselves  or  their 
mothers.  At  the  quiltings  or  other  merry-makings  in  the 
settlements  through  which  he  leisurely  passed,  he  was  ever  a 
welcome  guest,  and  could  always  dance  the  double-shuffle 
with  the  prettiest  girl  of  them  all, — not  excepting  ’Squire 
Vanderspeigle’s  Katrina.  If  merry  Christmas  chanced  to 
overtake  him  west  of  the  Hudson,  he  attended  the  tqrkey- 
shootings,  and  won  his  share  of  the  game ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  amusements  of  the  rustic  inhabitants,  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  popular  visitants. 

Eight  or  ten  years  rolled  away,  and  the  tinman  continued 
to  make  his  rounds,  seated  on  the  box  of  his  cart,  and,  when 
alone,  whistling  Yankee-doodle,  or  some  other  grave  melody, 
“  for  want  of  thought,”  and  widening  his  circuits  as  the  set¬ 
tlements  were  pushed  farther  into  the  interior.  He  extended 
his  business,  moreover,  in  process  of  time,  as  the  taste  for 
finery  increased  with  the  march  of  civilization, — the  march 
of  mind  not  having  commenced,— so  that  in  addition  to  tin 
pans,  cups,  garters,  and  mouse- traps,  he  had  a  chest  con¬ 
structed  within  the  body  of  his  cart,  in  which  he  carried  pins, 
needles,  coarse  muslins  and  calicoes,  pink  and  black  silk  for 
bonnets,  and  yellow  and  flame-coloured  ribands.  Alas  !  the 
frailty  of  woman  !  Prom  the  moment  the  pedlar  began  to  sell 
flame-coloured  ribands,  his  influence  was  irresistible,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  a  short  time  so  much  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Orange  and  Ulster,  that  they  must  have  failed,  but 
that  their  wheat,  butter,  and  fat  turkeys  always  brought 
full  prices  in  Hew- York.  It  is  certain  that  the  specie,  as 
well  as  old  pewter  and  rags, — not  bank  notes,  gentle  reader, 
as  that  species  of  rags  was  unknown  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
which  I  am  writing, — was  very  rapidly  leaving  the  country, 
and  had  it  not  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  it  must  have 
diminished  with  each  qu'artennial  journey  of  the  pedlar  to 
Connecticut.  But  happily  there  were  few  newspapers,  and  no 
political  economists  in  those  days,  so  that  the  worthy  burgh¬ 
ers  never  found  out  that  they  were  ruined  because  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  them,  and  because  also  they  couldn’t 
keep  their  dollars  lying  idle  and  without  interest  in  their 
lockers.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Whenever  the  tinman  sojourned  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
rocky  and  romantic  town  of  New  Paltz,  he  put  up  at  the  inn 
kept^  by  old  Mr.  Nicholas  Yan  Hoesen,  upon  whose  sign  hung 
the  effigy,  rather  clumsily  executed,  as  the  historian  must 
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candidly  admit,  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Niew  Niederlandts, 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe.  The  house  was  of  only  one 
story,  and  the  heavy  beams  thickly  laid  across  from  wall  to 
wall,  were  not  covered  by  the  ceiling.  But  these  beams,  with 
the  massive,  well-plastered  walls,  were  as  white  and  clean  as 
quick-lime  could  make  them  ;  while  the  bed- room  beneath  the 
high,  sharp-pointed  roof,  and  the  beautiful  white  homespun 
linen  sheets,  were  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  need  be  desired 
for  a  bridal- chamber.  Here  it  was  that  the  weary  traveller 
could  find  the  luxury  of  repose,  after  sitting,  if  he  chose,  of  a 
winter’s  evening,  around  the  noble  fire  that  crackled  and 
blazed  upon  the  broad  hearth,  to  hear  the  simple  village 
chroniclers,  talking,  over  their  mugs  of  cider,  of  the  news 
from  ’Sopus,  or  of  Sheneral  Vashington  and  King  Shorge, 
while  the  vapour  of  the  Indian  weed  was  ascending  in  little 
misty  wreaths  from  their  pipes,  or  pouring  forth  in  more 
dense  and  ample  volumes  from  their  cloudy  and  capacious 
mouths.  Here,  too,  might  he  learn  from  their  own  lips  their 
chivalrous  deeds  in  arms,  as  they  fought  their  revolutionary 
battles  over  again  in  the  relation  of  the  massacre  of  Minisink, 
or  the  burning  of  ’Sopus  by  the  red-coats,  who,  to  quote  their 
own  glowing  language,  though  poured  forth  in  a  rather  oddly- 
constructed  climax,  had  come  there,  “  to  purn  up  dare  housish, 
murder  dare  sons,  ravish  dare  wives  and  daughters,  and  trow 
down  dare  fences  pesides  !” 

Such  were  the  comfortable  quarters  of  the  tinman  during 
his  quadrennial  visits  to  New  Paltz.  But  tempera  mutantur  : 
old  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  died  one  day,  and  that,  too,  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  before  the  pedler  had  ceased  furnishing  the  people 
in  that  region  with  tin  milk-pans,  Dutch-ovens,  and  flame- 
coloured  ribands ;  and  his  widow  returned  to  reside  with  her 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rip  Van  Velzer, 
of  Tappan.  The  old  tavern-stand  was  rented  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  fowler,  who  had  been  a  tory-sutler  in  the  British 
army  while  in  New  York.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  and 
changes,  things  went  on  badly  at  the  inn.  The  good  old  sign 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  taken  down,  and  another  erected  in  its 
place,  having  a  square  and  compasses  on  one  side,  and  a 
strange  mark  of  five  lines,  terminating  in  five  acute  angles, 
surrounding  a  large  letter  G.  on  the  other.  The  house  was  not 
half  so  clean  as  it  used  to  be, — “the  cider  had  not  apples 
enough  in  it,” — and,  in  short,  nothing  went  on  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  Fora,  time,  the  mysterious  characters  on  the  sign  were 
not  understood  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  honest  burghers  were  told 
that  good  St.  Nicholas  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
emblems  of  freemasonry,  they  shook  their  heads,  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  their  pipes,  and  went  away  one  by  one,  to  visit 
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their  old  and  favourite  haunt  no  more.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  new 
landlord,  was  not  so  well-favoured  a  man  as  some ;  but  that "* 
was  not  his  fault.  His  eyes  were  large  and  prominent,  of  a 
light  gray,  and  lustreless.  His  frame  was  heavy-moulded  and 
awkward.  His  words  were  few,  and  he  appeared  as  though 
he  did  not  care  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face.  His  wife 
had  red  hair,  a  sharp  slender  nose,  just  reddening  into  bloom 
at  its  tip  ;  was  not  over  neat  in  her  person  or  household  ;  and 
having  a  touch  of  the  snapping  turtle  in  her  temper,  it  was 
said  that  their  domestic  felicity  was  not  altogether  uninter¬ 
rupted.  After  the  neighbouring  burghers  ceased  repairing 
thither  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  pennyworth  of 
eider,  it  was  gravely  concluded  that  the  new  host  would  never 
be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  unless — and  it  was  soon  whispered 
about  that  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  put  up  at  the  inn. 
one  snow-stormy  night,  had  never  been  seen  afterwards. 

Hot  many  months  subsequent  to  the  events  which  I  have 
just  recorded,  the  tinman  came  along  once  more  to  gladden 
the  hearts  and  lighten  the  pockets  of  his  friends  in  New  Paltz. 
He  had  gone  forth  on  his  present  excursion  with  a  much 
more  ample  supply  of  wares  and  gewgaws  than  usual,  and  had 
taken  a  far  wider  circuit — having  swept  up  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  Hudson,  beyond  Albany,  to  Half  Moon  and 
Schenectady,  and  was  now  returning  with  a  cart  nearly 
empty ;  but,  as  it  was  very  naturally  supposed,  with  well- 
filled  pockets.  He  drove  his  horse  and  cart  directly  to  the 
old  spot,  and  put  them  up  under  the  same  shed.  He  had 
“passed  the  time  of  day”  with  many  of  his  old  customers  that 
morning  on  the  road,  and  had  given  Christina  Diefendorff  the 
remnant  of  a  broad  flame- coloured  riband  that  very  afternoon, 
for  the  privilege,  as  he  called  it,  of  cutting  it  off  on  her  sweet 
cherry  lips.  But  that  was  the  last  time  Christina  had  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  such  a  beautiful  riband  of  the  Tin¬ 
man  so  easily;  for  he  was  never  corporeally  seen  in  New 
Paltz  again  !  Early  the  next  morning,  Fowler  alarmed  the 
neighbourhood  by  a  story  that  the  Tinman  had  fled  during 
the  night,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  his  cart  under 
the  shed.  On  forcing  the  locks  of  the  cart-box,  it  was  found 
empty  of  every  thing  save  a  bundle  of  cast-off  clothes.  His 
overcoat,  that  had  shielded  him  from  the  peltings  of  many  a 
pitiless  storm,  was  left  in  his  bedroom,  and  his  hat  was  found 
behind  the  old  stone  barn.  All  inquiries  for  the  Tinman 
proved  vain  and  fruitless.  The  horse  and  cart  were  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  by  written  notices  that  nobody  could  read,  and 
the  result  was,  that  Fowler  took  both  to  pay  for  the  feed  of 
one.  His  rent  soon  afterwards  became  due,  and  he  paid  it 
h  5 
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without  difficulty.  Kay,  he  soon  made  repairs  of  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  talked  of  purchasing  !  And  ever  afterward  he  had 
money  enough,  and  small  sums  to  lend  at  usury. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  Tinman’s  disappearance,  there 
was  much  excitement  upon  the  subject,  and  many  unwelcome 
remarks  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  ears  of  the  inkeeper. 

,  But  in  process  of  time  it  died  away,  as  all  excitements  do  ; — 
nevertheless  there  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  inn,  who  did  not  believe  the  story  of  the  honest  Tinman’s 
running  off  after  that  sort,  in  the  night — leaving  his  horse, 
cart,  overcoat,  and  hat ;  which,  though  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  were  all  worth  something  still.  And  the  more  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  pondered  by  those  who  had  laid  them  up  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  longer  the  Tinman  had  been  absent,  the 
graver  were  the  looks  of  the  elder  neighbours,  and  the  more 
dubious  and  solemn  the  shakes  of  the  head  when  he  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  when  the  girls  sighed  over  their  fading  ribands. 

Finally  an  event  occurred  which  determined  what  had  been 
the  fate  of  the  poor  Tinman,  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 
It  was  proved  that  he  had  been  most  foully  dealt  with,  by 
testimony  much  stronger  than  has  ever  been  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice;  probably,  because  subpoenas  from  human 
tribunals  will  not  be  obeyed  by  such  witnesses.  The  develop¬ 
ment  was  after  this  sort.  It  happened  that  rather  late  one 
night,  at  the  dread  hour  of  deepest  darkness,  “  when  church¬ 
yards  yawn,”  as  Conrad  Yau  Yranken  was  passing  Fowler’s 
premises  on  his  return  from  a  visit  he  had  been  making  to 
the  fair  Christina  Diefendorff,  during  which  the  Tinman  and 
the  flame-coloured  riband,  the  last  present  that  he  had  ever 
made,  were  subjects  of  converation,  he  beheld  a  sight  in  the 
road  beside  him  which  froze  his  young  blood,  and  chained 
him  to  the  spot  with  affright.  It  was  the  shade  of  the  Tin¬ 
man  which  he  saw,  and  it  was  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of 
holy  writ  that  he  had  been  murdered  !  'There  he  was,  travel¬ 
ling  close  by  his  side,  seated  on  the  box  of  the  identical  cart 
he  had  for  so  many  years  driven  through  the  country,  and 
drawn,  too,  by  the  same  horse,  with  three  white  feet;  al¬ 
though  Conrad  well  knew  that  both  cart  and  horse  had  been 
sold  by  Fowler  to  the  first  family  on  their  way  from  New 
England  to  Ohio.  Though  appalled,  and  for  the  moment 
struck  motionless,  yet  Conrad  watched  the  apparition,  as  it 
passed  slowly  by  him.  It  was,  indeed,  the  pedlar,  looking  as 
in  life,  only  that  his  cheek  was'deadly  pale,  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  cold  set  glare  of  his  eye  !  In  a  moment  afterward, 
to  Conrad’s  further  surprise,  the  Tinman  turned  his  spectre 
horse  and  vehicle  short  off  to  the  right,  and  without  the 
slightest  impediment  from  a  stout  six- rail  fence,  drove  over  it, 
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and  across  a  small  field,  and  entered  directly  into  a  ledge  of 
high  precipitous  rocks,  by  which  the  field  was  bounded  on  its 
western  side — and  disappeared  !  Conrad  thereupon  hurried 
home,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  and  crept  shivering 
into  his  bed  just  in  the  gray  of  the  morning.  But  slumber 
was  most  effectually  driven  from  his  eyelids — not  by  waking 
visions  of  bliss  with  the  fair  Christina  Diefendorff  in  his  warm 
embrace,  but  by  the  tinman,  whose  cold  dull  eye  seemed 
to  glare  on  him  still,  and  the  image  of  the  horse  and  cart, 
which  their  master  had  driven  straight  into  the  ledge^  of 
rocks. 

The  vision  of  Conrad  soon  became  bruited  about,  nor  wa3 
a  single  pleasantry  indulged  at  his  expense,  as  how  he  had 
only  been  frightened  by  getting  into  a  dose  after  having  staid 
out  late  making  love  in  low  Dutch  to  his  sweetheart.  And 
had  any  one  doubted  that  he  had  seen  a  veritable  ghost,  such 
doubt  would  soon  have  been  dissipated  by  the  testimony  of 
Doctor  Yandenhuyvel,  who,  having  been  called  up  to  attend 
one  of  those  delicate  though  nameless  cases  which  generally 
occur  in  the  night,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  fatal  place  at  about 
the  same  hour  that  honest  JDonrad  had  encountered  the  appa¬ 
rition.  As  might  have  been  expected,  both  the  doctor  and 
the  messenger  with  him,  saw  the  Tinman,  seated  as  before, 
and  when  of  this  world,  on  the  box  of  his  cart,  his  hair 
quieued  with  an  eel-skin,  and  his  horse  with  three  white  feet. 
The  vision  appeared  in  the  road,  as  at  first,  but  soon  turned 
off  across  the  field,  without  disturbing  the  fence,  or  leaving  a 
track,  and  disappeared  in  the  ledge.  From  this  time  forward, 
there  was — there  could  be — no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Tin¬ 
man,  or  that  his  unquiet  spirit  was  a  frequent  visitor  upon 
earth — for  it  always  happened,  that  those  who  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  dreaded  spot  at  the  witching  hour  of  night,  were 
sure  of  a  visit  from  the  Tinman  in  his  spectre  cart,  and  always 
disappeared  by  driving  into  the  rocks.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
in  the  eyes  of  more  excitable  and  poetical  temperaments,  the 
spectre  was  invested  with  more  picturesque,  if  not  more  ter¬ 
rific  characteristics.  The  eyes  of  the  steed  had  been  seen  to 
glare  like  fire-balls,  while  flames  and  smoke  were  breathed 
from  his  distended  nostrils,  and  instead  of  the  Tinman,  a  ske¬ 
leton  sat  upright  upon  the  box-— 

“  Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  sockets  shook 
And  grinned  terrific,  a  sardonic  look" — 

guiding  the  reins,  and  rattling  his  bony  fingers  upon  the  side¬ 
boards,  as  it  whistled  the  old  melancholy  dirge  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  But  for  the  most  part,  in  these  oft-repeated  nightly 
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visitations,  the  Tinman  appeared  as  when  a  regular  and  sub- 
stantial  inhabitant  of  this  world,  in  the  same  plain  attire, 
seated  on  the  same  cart,  drawn  by  the  same  white  footed 
horse,  and  wearing  the  identical  hat  that  had  been  found  be¬ 
hind  the  old  stone  barn.  He  had  indeed  been  seen  so  many 
times,  without  injuring  anybody,  that  there  was  less  dread  in 
passing  the  haunted  ledge  than  for  weeks  after  his  first  appear¬ 
ance,  although  it  is  believed  that  Conrad  ever  afterwards  con¬ 
trived  to  sit  an  hour  later  with  Christina  DiefendorfF,  than 
had  been  his  custom  before,  until,  by  the  intervention  of 
Dominie  Waughkerhagen,  there  was  no  further  need  of  his 
hurrying  himself.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  popularity  of  the  inn  did  not  increase,  though  its  charac¬ 
ter  was  in  some  other  respects  improved.  With  the  growth 
of  the  country  travelling  had  increased,  and  the  village  super¬ 
stitions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  were  not  known  at  great 
distances  abroad.  Of  course  Fowler  received  a  share  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  continued  to  improve  his  premises.  Still  he  was 
sullen  and  morose  in  his  disposition,  and  his  house  was  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  by  the  immediate  neighbours, 
but  by  all  the  people  round  about  in  the  region  of  Ulster. 
And  the  Tinman’s  cart- box,  full  of  Dutch  ducats,  would  not 
have  hired  any  one  acquainted  with  the  story  of  its  former 
owner  to  have  passed  a  night  under  his  roof.  Fowler,  how¬ 
ever,  purchased  aud  paid  for  the  old  homestead  of  St.  Nicholas 
— and  the  announcement  of  this  fact  caused  many  more  dark 
surmises  and  doubtful  shakes  of  the  head. 

It  happened  some  five  or  six  years  after  the  occurrences 
above  detailed,  when  I  was  one  day  riding  from  ’Sopus  down 
to  the  Lime  kilns,  that  I  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  near  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Fowler,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
his  house.  It  rained  with  violence,  and  the  red  artillery  of 
heaven  played  tremendously.  The  storm  continued  until  it 
wa3  too  late  for  me  to  proceed  by  day-light,  and  I  determined 
to  remain  where  I  was  over  night.  Not  that  I  had  forgotten 
the  story  of  the  Tinman  ;  but  Fowler  knew  me,  and  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  I  could  have  more  than  a  few  dollars  of 
change  about  me,  for  the  exigences  of  a  thirty  miles’  ride. 
There  need  therefore  be  no  apprehension  of  danger  in  my 
case,  even  though  the  pedlar’s  strange  disappearance  was  yet 
a  mystery.  Besides,  I  was  ashamed  to  allow,  even  to  myself, 
that  fear  could  disturb  my  thoughts,  or  that  the  least  particle 
of  superstitious  dread,  now  that  I  had  become  a  grown-up 
man,  yet  lurked  within  my  bosom.  So,  ordering  my  horse  to 
the  stable,  I  seated  myself  upon  the  broad  stone  steps  at  the 
door,  as  the  storm  broke  away,  to  watch  the  sun  as  his  beams 
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peered  through  the  watery  clouds  and  revealed  that  glorious 
luminary  just  as  he  was  sinking  into  a  bed  of  molten  gold. 
I  next  busied  myself  in  counting  the  stars,  as  they  successively 
began  to  twinkle  with  silvery  radiance  in  the  heavens. 

But  before  the  orange  glow  of  the  departed  orb  of  day  had 
quite  disappeared,  from  the  western  horizon,  a  stranger  rode 
up  to  the  tavern,  mounted  upon  a  spirited  coal-black  charger, 
who  stood  pawing  the  ground,  champing  the  heavy  plated 
bridle-bits,  and  snorting  away,  as  his  master  inquired  for 
lodgings.  The  stranger  was  a  tall  man,  of  elegant  though 
rather  slender  proportions.  His  hair  was  as  black  as r  his 
steed,  and  his  dark  quick  eye  was  lighted  up  with  peculiar 
lustre.  A  proud  curl  of  the  lip  denoted  a  more  southern 
origin  ;  and  as  he  threw  off  the  oil-cloth  cloak  which  had  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  the  drenching  shower  just  over,  his  mien 
was  still  more  graceful  and  commanding.  Like  his  own  at¬ 
tire,  the  equipage  of  his  horse  was  nearly  new,  and  elegant, 
and  a  well- filled  portmanteau  contained  the  stranger’s  lug¬ 
gage.  The  traveller  took  the  portmanteau  from  the  saddle 
with  his  own  hands,  while  the  host  (our  old  acquaintance 
Fowler)  stripped  the  noble  animal  of  his  trappings.  When 
the  stranger  placed  the  portmanteau  upon  the  stoop,  I 
thought  it  descended  with  uncommon  momentum ;  and  I  also 
observed  that  Fowler  took  occasion,  rather  dexterously,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  without  being  seen,  to  try  its  weight,  as  he 
placed  the  saddle  by  its  side,  while  he  led  the  impatient  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  stable. 

These  matters  having  been  arranged,  the  stranger  partook 
of  some  slight  refreshments  at  the  same  board  with  myself, 
and  requested  to  be  shown  to  his  apartment  for  the  night. 

“  I  will  take  my  portmanteau  to  my  room,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“Never  mind  that,  sir,”  said  the  landlord,  “  it  will  be  just 
as  safe  in  the  bar,  sir.” 

“  But  I  choose  to  have  it  in  my  room,”  replied  the  stranger, 
firmly. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Fowler,  doggedly ;  “  I  will  bring  it  along, 
sir.” 

“  I  prefer  taking  it  myself,”  returned  the  stranger,  and  the 
light  being  ready,  he  was  ushered  up  into  his  room. 

The  apartment  to  which  I  was  assigned  was  next  that  of 
the  stranger,  and  my  window  looked  out  upon  the  memorable 
field  across  which  the  Tinman  was  reported  so  often  to  have 
made  his  trackless  journey.  And  there,  too,  a  little  farther 
on,  was  the  formidable  buttress  of  rocks,  into  the  solid  sides 
of  which  the  unquiet  shadows  were  wont  to  depart.  The 
moon  having  risen,  objects  were  distinctly  visible  to  a  still 
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greater  distance  than  the  haunted  ledge.  Certain  strange 
^indefinable  feelings  began  to  come  over  me,  which  I  strove  to 
repel.  Creeping  into  bed,  I  buried  my  eyes  in  the  clothes, 
and  tried  to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  But  the  effort  was 
vain.  The  Tinman  and  his  cart,  the  stranger  and  his  port¬ 
manteau,  and  the  sinister  look  of  Fowler,  as  he  adroitly 
tried  the  weight  of  it,  danced  through  my  imagination  with 
vivid  and  unpleasant  distinctness.  1  got  up  and  barricadoed 
my  door  as  silently  as  possible,  and  crawled  into  bed  again, 
only  to  toss  from  side  to  side  with  feverish  restlessness  and  ex¬ 
citement, — starting  now  and  then  from  a  fitful  slnmber,  as  I 
dreamed  of  the  Tinman  and  his  cart.  Thus  hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  though  perhaps  I  was  for  a  time  more  than  once 
entirely  oblivious.  But  my  courage  and  feelings  were  in 
the  course  of  the  night  put  to  the  severest  trial.  I 
heard  noises  as  of  persons  passing  and  repassing  upon  the 
stair-way,  and  whispering,  as  of  people  who  wished  not 
to  be  overheard.  I  likewise  heard  the  stranger’s  door  gently 
opened.  Soon  afterwards  a  groan  ! — followed  by  a  gurgling 
noise  as  of  a  death-struggle,  mingled  with  the  trickling  of  some 
liquid  into  a  wooden  vessel.  Then  all  was  still  as  death  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  again  the  cautious  whispering  was  heard. 
I  was  unarmed,  and  if  I  made  an  alarm,  there  was  no  help 
within  call,  so  that  I  should  only  be  bringing  the  point  of 
the  fatal  knife  to  my  own  throat ;  and  besides,  the  fell  deed 
had  been  done  !  I  lay  still,  therefore,  suppressing  my  breath, 
and  shuddering  with  horror.  Again  there  was  passing  and  re¬ 
passing  upon  the  stairway,  and  more  whispering.  I  heard  the 
words — “  Are  you  sure  he  is  asleep  1  Don’t  you  think  he 
heard  us  ?”  and  these  questions  were  followed  with  a  “Hush  !” 
Then  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  persons  taking  some  heavy  object 
down  the  staircase.  I  listened  with  breathless  and  horrid 
silence  until  I  heard  the  doors  closed  after  them,  when  I  care¬ 
fully  rose  from  my  bed,  and  stepped  softly  to  the  window. — • 
There,  truly  enough,  was  the  dreadful  reality  1  I  saw 
Fowler  and  his  wife,  by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon, 
carrying  the  dead  body  of  the  stranger,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  directly  across  the  field,  in  the  direction  always 
taken  by  the  spectre-Tinman  and  his  horse  and  cart. — 
At  last  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  steep,  into 
whose  granite  walls  the  shadows  always  appeared  to  glide. 
Stopping,  breathless  from,  the  weight  of  their  burden,  both 
the  he  and  the  she  villain  looked  cautiously  around  them, 
as  if  to  note  whether  they  had  been  observed.  They  then 
lustily  applied  themselves  to  the  remoyal  of  some  heavy  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  the  weight  of 
which,  judging  from  their  size,  would  have  required  the 
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strength  of  twenty  men  to  remove,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
narrow  opening  of  a  cave, — the  charnel-house,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Tinman,  and  perhaps  of  many  others.  Into  this  dark 
sepulchre  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  thrust,  and  the 
cowardly  homicides  stole  back  to  the  house,  to  tell  their  spoil, 
and  perhaps  retire  to  sleep,  folding  each  other  in  their  bloody 
embrace  1  “  Wretches  1”  I  inwardly  exclaimed,  “your  hidden 
crimes  have  but  a  little  longer  to  remain  unwhipped  by  jus¬ 
tice  !  Little  do  you  think  that  the  eye  of  man  has  looked 
upon  your  bloody  tracks, — that  the  darkest  cavern  cannot 
longer  hide  your  guilt,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  sent  from 
an  earthly  to  a  yet  higher  tribunal  of  justice  !” — Again  I 
heard  steps  upon  the  stairway.  They  approached  nearer: 
now  they  are  at  my  door. — And — at  this  moment  I  was 
startled  from  a  very  deep  though  unquiet  sleep,  by  the  shrill 
and  well-known  voice  of  Mrs.  Fowler,  squealing  out — “  Mr. 
Doolittle — Mr.  Doolittle — ain’t  you  going  to  get  up  1  Break¬ 
fast  has  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and  the  man  with  the 
black  horse  is  waiting  for  you.  Poor  man  !  he’s  been  desput 
sick  all  night,  or  else  he’d  have  clean  got  to  ’Sopus,  for’t  I 
know,  afore  now  !”  Thus  ended  the  worst  visit  of  the  night¬ 
mare  that  I  had  ever  experienced. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  add,  in  conclusion,  that  being  at 
Washington  on  the  installation  of  President  Jefferson,  some 
years  afterwards,  I  saw  among  the  members  of  Congress  from 
somewhere  beyond  the  westward, — not  the  Tinman’s  ghost, 
gentle  reader, — but  the  real  Tinman  himself — a  leading 
senator  in  Congress  from  one  of  the  new  states,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  governor,  and  in  which  he  was  a  landholder  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  acres  ! 
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A  SPARKLING  VISION. 


“  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream — past  the  wit  of 
man  to  say  what  dream  it  was  :  man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  ex¬ 
pound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what. 
Methought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had — but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool, 
if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen;  man’s  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his 
tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report  what  my  dream  was.  I  will 
get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream.  It  shall  be  called  Bot¬ 
tom’s  dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom.” — Shakspeake. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  fortunate  dogs  who  are  born  into  this 
wicked  world,  having  their  ears  already  ringed  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  diamonds  sparkling  upon 
their  fingers;  and  who,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
vegetate  and  grow  rich.  But  still,  I  can  build  as  many  castles 
in  the  air,  and  adorn  them  with  as  much  splendour,  as  other 
people — since  the  building  lots  cost  nothing ;  and  I  sometimes 
have  golden  visions,  as  well  as  the  brokers.  Nor  do  they 
vanish  much  sooner  than  I  have  seen  some  fortunes.  Yery 
lately  I  was  the  richest  man  north  of  Mexico,  and  remained 
so  for  some  time.  I  will  tell  the  good  public  how  it  was. 

Taking  a  lounge  upon  the  old  sofa  one  afternoon,  not  a 
great  while  since — but  no  matter  exactly  when — and  feeling 
none  of  the  brightest  for  having  been  detained  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  to  a  late  hour,  by  the  magic  influence  of 
bright  eyes  and  dulcet  voices,  I  was  soon  overtaken  by  a 
dream,  which  I  will  attempt  to  relate,  though  I  have  not  the 
language  at  command  to  enable  me  to  describe  it  in  such 
glowing  colours  as  the  remnants  of  the  vision,  which  are  yet 
indistinctly  floating  in  beautiful  fragments  through  my  ima¬ 
gination  seem  to  possess.  As  well  might  the  painter  attempt 
to  adorn  the  meadow  of  his  landscape  with  the  glittering 
dew-drops  which  deck  the  original,  as  with  liquid  pearl,  or 
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think  to  catch  the  brightness  and  the  glory  of  the  melting 
sunbeams  as  they  dance  upon  the  watery  clouds,  tinging 
their  fleecy  edges  with  molten  gold.  I  had  but  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  through  the  delightful  regions  of  western 
New  York,  and  as  my  eyes  began  to  swim,  and  my  senses  to 
float  away,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  cares  of  this  world, 
I  was  suddenly  transported  by  bright- eyed  fancy  to  the 
charming  shores  of  the  beautiful  Owasco  Lake.  Presently 
afterwards,  the  mind  having  entirely  “  shuflled  off  this  mor¬ 
tal  coil,”  and  not  being  any  longer  fettered  by  time  and 
space,  I  found  myself  straying  leisurely  from  the  shore 
through  a  deep  forest  of  tall  and  stately  trees,  the  primitive 
growth  of  the  rich  slopes  of  the  west.  It  was  on  a  lovely 
autumnal  afternoon ;  a  light  haze  hung  lazily  in  the  air,,  and 
thickened  in  the  distant  horizon,  softening  and  mellowing  the 
intenser  light  of  the  sun,  which  in  turn  imparted  to  the  sky 
and  the  atmosphere  that  bright  orange  hue,  at  times  lending 
such  richness  and  beauty  to  that  delightful  portion  of  the 
falling  season  known  as  the  Indian  summer.  “  The  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds”  was  past,  and  my  walk  was  not  serenaded 
by  those  cheerful  little  warblers,  which  in  the  vernal  season 
would  have  been  hopping  and  twittering  from  twig  to  twig, 
enlivening  the  solitude,  and  making  the  forest  vocal  with 
their  melodies.  But  there  were  other  objects  of  sufiicient 
interest  and  attraction  to  occupy  the  mind.  The  trees  had 
fallen  into  “  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf;”  and  as  the  withering 
foliage  was  dropping  silently  to  the  earth,  it  was  a  source  of 
pleasure,  not  un  mingled  with  pensiveness,  to  look  upon  the 
various  beautiful  hues  with  which  the  frosty  fingers  of  nature 
had  pencilled  the  leaves,  from  the  dark  purple  and  crimson  of 
the  oak  to  the  bright  scarlet  and  yellow  of  the  maple,  and  the 
russet  brown  of  the  beech.  A  solitary  crow  rose  with  lazy 
wing  from  the  decaying  limb  of  a  tree  :  now  and  then  a  few 
stragglings  pigeons  hovered  among  the  branches  over  my  head 
- — having  alighted  to  rest  on  their  return  j ourney  to  the  south  ; 
and  Moore’s  noisy  woodpecker  was  yet  “tapping  the  hollow 
beech-tree;”  while  the  busy  squirrels  were  chirping  briskly 
about,  as  these  industrious  and  provident  little  animals  were 
gathering  in  their  winter  supplies  of  maize  and  nuts.  My 
walk  thus  enlivened,  and  my  mind  thus  pleasingly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  numerous  objects  of  attention  and  contempla¬ 
tion  above  and  around  me,  1  strolled  leisurely  along  for  several 
hours,  unconsciouly  as  it  were,  and  without  any  determin¬ 
ate  purpose.  At  length  I  reached  a  mound  like  the  remains 
of  an  artificial  breastwork,  of  earth  and  stones,  evidently 
piled  together  by  human  hands,  and  under  the  direction 
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ol  those  possessing  same  knowledge  of  stratege  and  the 
science  of  war.  But  so  long  ago  had  the  mound  been  reared, 
that  the  largest  and  the  tallest  trees  had  planted  them¬ 
selves  thereon,  as  securely  as  their  giant  neighbours  upon 
the  surrounding  plain.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall,  or  embank¬ 
ment,  beneath  the  highest  point,  disclosing  through  the  earth 
the  rugged  side  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  near  the  roots  of  a  lofty 
maple,  issued  a  clear  spring  of  living  water.  Here  then,  me- 
thought,  was  the  great  spring  which  once  supplied  the  garrison. 
Here  have  the  dusky  chieftains  of  the  forest — the  mighty  Nim- 
rods  of  unwritten  aboriginal  history — slaked  their  thirst  for 
ages  on  ages  before  the  leaves  of  these  trees  ever  rustled  be¬ 
neath  the  white  man’s  tread.  How  many  grim  visages,  thought 
I,  have  been  reflected  from  the  bright  water  of  this  fountain 
ere  the  pale  faces  taught  them  to  mingle  the  pure  element 
with  the  maddening  fire-water  !  How  many  councils  have 
circled  this  spot — how  many  thrilling  traditions  have  been 
told,  and  how  many  spirit-stirring  songs  of  war  been  sung  ! 
While  thus  musing  upon  its  brink,  and  looking  upon  its  clear 
bright  waters,  the  beautiful  though  melancholy  inscription  near 
a  deserted  fountain  in  Cashmere  occurred  to  me.  “Many,  like 
me  have  vie  wed  this  fountain,  but  they  are  gone,  and  their  eyes 
are  closed  for  ever  !”  But  it  seemed  now  as  though  the  foun¬ 
tain  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  visited,  unless  by  the  elk 
and  the  stag.  The  channel  of  the  rivulet  was  choked,  and 
the  spring  itself  half  Ailed  with  brushwood  and  decaying 
vegetables.  Regarding  it  with  feelings  approaching  a  holy 
reverence,  I  forthwith  commenced  the  work  of  cleansing  it, 
by  removing  the  rubbish,  and  opening  a  little  trench,  that 
the  waters  might  flow  into  the  neighbouring  valley  in  a  clear 
bright  stream,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  ooze  sluggishly 
through  the  vegetable  mire  which  had  filled  its  native  and 
once  pebbly  bed.  In  displacing  the  earth  and  stones  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  well,  1  threw  out  many  fragments  of 
an  ancient  wall,  which  must  at  some  remoe  period  have  tum¬ 
bled  in  ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  labour,  1  caught  hold  of  a 
Stone  at  nearly  an  arm's  length  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  felt  rough,  and  came  up  heavily.  What  was  my  amaze¬ 
ment  and  delight,  however,  when,  after  tugging  some  time, 
on  bringing  it  up,  I  found  it  studded  and  glittering  with  gems  ! 
The  stone  was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  by  ten  in  width, 
rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
precious  stones,  strangely  intermingled,  completely  covered 
it  on  every  side.  The  diameter  of  the  gems  seemed  to  be 
about  an  inch ;  and  although  they  were  but  rude  pebbles 
in  shape  and  roughness  of  surface,  having  never  passed  the 
hands  of  the  lapidary,  yet  methought  they  glittered  and  spar- 
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kled,  as  I  held  the  mass  up  to  the  play  of  the  sunbeams,  with 
the  most  dazzling  lustre.  The  valley  of  diamonds  of  the 
oriental  legend  could  not  have  looked  more  resplendently,  or 
shot  forth  more  effulgent  rays.  There  were  amethysts,  some 
of  violet  colour,  others  bordering  on  purple,  and  others  again 
tinctured  with  yellow ;  “  living  sapphires”  of  the  purest  blue, 
and  of  the  finest  azure,  with  some  of  a  still  paler  lustre ;  the 
beryl,  of  a  bluish  transparent  green,  of  various  degrees ;  the 
delicate  ruby,  of  pale  red,  and  red  mingled  with  purple  ;  the 
emerald,  of  the  deepest  green  and  richest  lustre ;  gems  of 
onyx,  transparent  and  variegated  with  belts  and  veins  bluish 
and  now  white  ;  and  the  still  more  resplendent  diamond,  pel¬ 
lucid  and  sparkling  with  intensest  brilliancy,  was  thickly 
studded  there.  Richly  commingled  with  these  was  the  deep 
red  and  glowing  carbuncle,  varying  its  hues  with  the  position 
in  which  it  was  held,  until,  turning  it  directly  to  the  sun,  it 
lost  its  beautiful  soft  tinge,  and  shone  intensely  like  a  burn¬ 
ing  coal ;  yellow  golden  topazes  were  sprinkled  among  them, 
some  of  which  were  lightly  and  beautifully  clouded  like  the 
Bohemian ;  the  reddish  and  bloody-coloured  sardine  was 
sparsely  intermingled,  with  numbers  of  the  lazulia,  deep 
blue  and  half-transparent,  enriched  with  delicate  spots  and  stars 
of  gold.  There,  *oo,  were  precious  opals,  their  vivid  and  vary¬ 
ing  colours  glowing  like  the  bright  tints  of  the  morning — 
reflecting  with  every  new  position  their  brilliant  and  ever- 
changing  hues  of  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red— mingling 
like  the  blended  colours  of  the  iris.  Mixed  with  these 
were  delicate  moon-stones,  reflecting  pale  images  in  a  soft 
light ;  the  hyacinths,  of  a  pale  or  reddish  brown  ;  the  German 
goldstones,  full  of  glittering  particles,  like  indurated  accre¬ 
tions  of  golden  sand  ;  with  chalcedonies  and  other  varieties. 
Added  to  this  splendid  array  of  treasures  from  the  palace  of 
the  gnomes,  a  few  of  the  humbler  gems — jaspers,  white,  red, 
brown,  bluish,  and  green ;  crystals,  clear  and  limpid  as  water; 
cornelians,  of  all  the  varieties ;  and  agates,  some  of  which 
were  of  deep  green,  irregularly  sprinkled  with  red.  But  the 
nobler  gems  predominated.  Such  was  the  prize  now  spark¬ 
ling  in  my  hands  with  gladdening  lustre.  The  largest  and 
more  brilliant  gems,  methought,  shot  back  the  sunbeams, 
reflecting  a  thousand  beautiful  hues,  which,  as  they  became 
mingled  and  blended  together,  formed  a  halo  around  me  rich 
andlbright  as  the  soft  tints  of  the  melting  rainbow.  Travel¬ 
lers  have  told  us  of  what  has  been  called  a  double  refraction 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Candia,  which 
tint  every  shadow,  so  that  they  fall  upon  the  ship’s  deck 
sometimes  of  azure  blue— now  assuming  a  yellowish  and  now 
a  reddish  tint— now  varying  from  blue  to  green,  and  now 
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succeeded  by  the  deep  glow  of  evening  crimson.  So  with  the 
halo  emitted  thus  richly  and  brilliantly  from  this  clustering 
mas3  of  gems,  mingling  their  thousand  bright  and  varying 
hues  into  a  soft  glowing  circle  of  commingling  beauty — of 
radiating  glory  !  Long  were  my  ravished  senses  chained  to 
the  contemplation  of  this  splendid  treasure.  At  length  I 
attempted  to  pluck  a  noble  diamond,  of  surpassing  brilliancy, 
from  between  a  carbuncle  and  a  lazulia,  when  lo  !  the  whole 
became  loosened,  and  I  shelled  them  off  into  my  handkerchief 
as  precious,  as  perfect,  and  as  brilliant  a  collection  of  jewels 
as  the  napkinful  which  the  mother  of  Aladdin  presented  to 
the  sultan,  on  demanding  the  incomparable  princess  Badroul- 
boudour,  for  the  wife  of  her  vagabond  son.  But  what  was  my 
further  surprise  on  finding  that  the  stone  upon  which  these 
magnificent  gems  had  been  set  by  the  hand  of  nature  which 
was  of  a  whitish  clayey  slate,  contained  an  accurate  map  of 
the  city  of  New  York;  its  streets  and  houses,  its  domes  and 
lofty  spires,  with  gallant  ships  and  gay  steamers  moored  at 
the  wharves  !  That  this  picture  could  have  been  the  work  of 
man  was  impossible,  since  the  stone  had  doubtless  been  im¬ 
bedded  there  for  ages — long  ere  this  accidental  world  had  been 
discovered ;  and  the  colours  had  been  written  in  stone  by  the 
pencil  of  nature.  To  me,  the  discovery  of  a  drawing  of  my 
favourite  city,  not  in  its  infancy,  but  in  the  full  extent  of 
its  present  wealth  and  magnificence,  imbedded  within  a  mass 
of  precious  stones  of  unparalled  size  and  beauty,  and  painted 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  bears  an  emblem  of  the 
prosperity  which  is  to  attend  it,  and  the  splendour  and 
glory  to  which  it  will  attain.  But  my  attention  soon  re¬ 
verted  to  my  own  personal  concerns,  and  the  unexampled 
treasures  which  it  was  my  happy  lot  to  bear  back  from  my 
afternoon’s  ramble,  I  felt  proudly  conscious  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  man  in  America  who  could  vie  with  me  in  for¬ 
tune,  nor  could  the  crown  jewels  of  the  richest  potentate  on 
earth  be  compared  with  mine.  But  my  heart  was  not  to  be 
closed  to  the  charities  of  life,  and  I  resolved  to  select  beauti¬ 
ful  presents  for  my  friends,  and  make  ample  provision  for  my 
less  fortunate  relatives.  It  was,  therefore,  with  emotions  of 
the  most  affectionate  pride  that  I  anticipated  the  splendid 
and  dazzling  array  of  jewels  with  which  my  wife  would  now 
mingle  in  the  gayest  circles  of  wealth  and  magnificence. 
With  these  feelings  I  sat  me  down  to  select  first  and  foremost 
for  her  the  richest  gems  in  the  collection,  to  be  set  for  a  neck¬ 
lace,  bracelets,  and  a  coronet.  Diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
beryls,  the  lazulia,  the  topaz,  and  the  emerald  were  to  sparkle 
in  profusion  upon  her  person — no  mortal  could  have  been 
more  happy  than  I— and  the  sparkling  vision  continued  until 
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the  spell  was  broken,  the  charm  dissolved,  by  an  unlooked- 
for  and  very  impertinent  intrusion.  I  fancied  that  some  one 
from  behind  had  seized  me  by  the  arm — probably  with  the 
design  of  robbing  me  of  my  newly  acquired  treasures.  I 
sprang  upon  my  feet,  and,  assuming  a  posture  of  defence  ■  — 
but  there  was  no  serious  demand  upon  my  courage.  The 
audacious  intruder  was  only  my  faithful  servant,  who  had 
shaken  me  from  a  glorious  siesta  upon  the  sofa,  merely  to  say, 
“Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Doolittle,  can’t  you  let  me  have  two 
dollars  this  afternoon  to  pay  the  milkman  1  he  has  already 
ax’d  for  it  a  number  of  times  !”  Here  was  a  pail  of  ice- 
water  !  My  wrapt  senses  were  speedily  called  back  to  the  dull 
reality  of  this  poor  world ;  for,  without  rummaging  my 
pockets,  I  was  quite  sensible  of  being  worse  off  than  “  the 
captain  bold  of  Halifax,”  who,  if  the  song  be  true,  actually 
had  a  one  pound  note  in  the  pocket  of  his  regimental  small¬ 
clothes,  with  which  the  “  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey”  was  very 
well  satisfied. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  BRIDAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

- -  — . . ■  I  saw 

O’er  the  fair  lawns,  the  heaving  mountains  raise 
Their  fir-clad  summits,  and  down  the  shaggy  cliffs 
I  gave  the  rill  to  murmur. — Ogilvib. 

— - - How  poor  religious  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 

When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion’s  every  grace — except  the  heart. 

Our  story  is  one  of  mystery ;  but  in  unfolding  it  we  shall 
adopt  the  ancient  method  ot  commencing  at  the  beginning, 
and  speaking  right  on,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  events  to 
be  disclosed  for  the  edification,  or  the  special  wonder,  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a  common  device  of  romancers  in  these  latter 
days,  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tale  they 
are  weaving ;  and  after  working  some  time  both  ways  in  its 
disentanglement,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  author  and 
reader  alike  find  themselves  involved  in  deeper  perplexities 
at  the  end  than  in  the  beginning.  Like  the  fly  in  the  meshes 
of  the  spider's-web,  the  longer  they  struggle  to  extricate 
themselves,  the  more  effectually  and  fatally  do  they  become 
entangled. 

The  tale  we  are  about  to  relate,  though  legendary,  will 
nevertheless  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  plain  historical 
narrative;  and  although  ’tis  hoped  it  will  not  be  found  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  interest,  yet  it  aims  not  to  surprise  by  its 
transitions,  or  to  Btartle  by  its  incidents.  It  is  meet,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
We  have  just  said  that  it  is  historical.  But  though  true  in 
its  essentials,  we  do  not  aver  that  it  is  altogether  so.  Too 
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much  of  truth  might  go  far  to  destroy  its  effect,  and  perhaps, 
also,  prevent  its  being  read ;  for,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  hath  said, 
“the  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  to  pleasure.”  But  lest 
this  assertion  should  offend  the  moralist,  the  same  illustrious 
writer  informs  us,  as  a  salvo  for  our  consciences,  that  “it  is 
not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  hut  the  lie  that 
sinketh  in,  settleth  in  it,  that  doeth  the  hurt.”  Thus  much 
by  way  of  introduction. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  good  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut — a  town  rendered  memorable  in  the  olden 
time  for  its  treasonable  disregard  of  the  commands  of  James 
the  Second,  to  surrender  the  charter  of  its  freedom  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Edmond  Andross ;  and,  in  more  modern  days,  as 
the  place  where  were  assembled  a  convention  of  conspirators, 
wickedly  intent  on  saving  a  country  left  unprotected  by  its 
government  in  a  time  of  war — must  have  observed  a  noble 
range  of  high  hills,  swelling,  indeed,  to  the  height  of  moun¬ 
tains,  not  many  miles  westwardly  of  the  city.  This  ridge, 
rising  southwestwardly,  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  and 
running  off  to  the  north  east,  bounding  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Tunxis  on  the  south,  become  higher  and  bolder  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  noble  Connecticut,  until  it  abruptly  terminates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  its  course,  Talcott  Mountain — for  such  is  the  name 
of  the  highland  to  which  we  are  directing  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion — becomes  wild,  rocky,  and  precipitous.  Its  elevation  is 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  from  its  loftiest  peak,  mid¬ 
way  between  Farmington  and  Windsor,  the  landscape  is  not 
only  very  extensive,  but  peculiar  soft  and  beautiful.  The 
mountain  stands,  as  it  were,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  richest  districts  of  New  England.  On  either  hand  the 
eye  wanders  over  broad  ranges  of  country,  diversified  with 
smooth  meadow  lands  of  great  extent,  richly  cultivated  fields, 
and  pastures  of  unrivalled  luxuriance, — towns  and  villas  ris¬ 
ing  among  the  sloping  hills,  adorned  with  orchards  and  wood¬ 
lands,  glowing  with  the  fresh  and  living  green,  and  combining 
in  a  single  prospect,  all 

■  - the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields. 

On  all  sides  the  land  is  bounded  by  wavy  outlines  of  hills,  or 
mountains,  which  lift  their  crests  still  higher  in  the  blue  dis¬ 
tance.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  beholder,  on  the  west,  the 
Tunxis  river  flows  lazily  through  the  charming  vale  of  the  same 
name,  to  meet  and  mingle  its  waters  with  the  Connecticut, 
while  stretching  from  north  to  south  the  latter  and  more  for- 
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midable  stream  rolls  onward  towards  Long  Island  Sound, 
sweeping  its  course  in  many  graceful  bendings  through  the 
glorious  valley  in  which  it  makes  its  bed,  and  reduced  by  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  appearance  of  a  silver  riband  tinged  with  azure, 
and  thrown  carelessly  across  the  broad  picture.  “And  bluest 
skies  to  harmonize  the  whole.”  On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  loftiest  peak,  is  a  lake,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  transparency  and  purity  of  its  waters.  It  is  a 
beautiful  basin,  and  might  answer  well  for  the  mountain 
nymphs  in  performing  their  lavations.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  history  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  this 
lake  reposed  in  its  native  wildness,  margined  by  rocks,  and 
overshadowed  by  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  other  primeval 
foresters,  and  various  shrubs  of  less  stately  pretentions. — 
Wealth  and  taste  have  since  imparted  quite  a  different  aspect 
to  the  spot  we  are  now  describing,  as  all  can  attest  who  have 
climbed  the  mountain  steep  to  view  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  Monte  Video,  and  enjoy  the  elegant  hospitality  of  its 
estimable  and  accomplished  proprietor.*  In  addition  to  the 
cottages,  and  the  gothic  summer  mansion  embowered  amidst 
a  fine  plantation  of  mountain  ash,  the  locust,  and  other  hardy 
trees  adorning  this  so  recently  wild  and  desolate  mountain 
brow — a  noble  tower  has  been  reared  upon  its  crest,  almost 
upon  the  verge  of  a  cliff  of  several  hundred  feet  elevation, 
which  hangs  beetling  over  the  valley  of  the  Tunxis.  All 
these  improvements,  however,  are  of  modern  date.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  to  speak,  the  mountain  was  uninha¬ 
bited,  and  was  visited  only  by  sportsmen  in  pursit  of  game,  or 
the  woodman  for  timber.  Access  along  the  gleDS,  and  upward 
among  the  cliffs  and  ledges,  was  obtained  by  footpaths,  wind¬ 
ing  their  devious  courses  among  the  crags  to  the  wild  and 
dreary  summit. 

Many  years  ago— but  not  so  long  as  to  run  beyond  the  me¬ 
mory  of  all  the  present  generation,  there  lived  beyond  the 
vale  of  the  Tunxis,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  section  of 
the  mountain  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  a  wealthy 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Ananias  Talcott.  He  was  not  only  a 
professor  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  magistrate,  and  a 
man  of  high  dignity  and  authority  in  the  church  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Of  a  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  his  countenance  was 
equally  indicative  of  austerity  and  firmness  of  purpose.  His 
age,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  might  have 
been  about  forty.  If  not  somewhat  ostentatious,  he  was  yet 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  all  the  external  requirements 
&hd  usages  of  his  religion,  as  prescribed  in  the  formularies,  or 
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set  forth  in  the  volume  of  inspiration ;  and  all  special  ap¬ 
pointments  of  his  church, — whether  of  the  solemn  fasts,  or 
the  more  joyous  thanksgiving  festivals,— were  kept  with  the 
utmost  exactness.  The  devotions  usual  in  well-regulated  New 
England  families,  were  punctiliously  observed.  His  prayers 
were  long,  and  blessings  were  craved,  and  thanks  returned,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  every  meal.  Indeed,  so  particular  was  he  in 
all  these  respects,  that  had  he  been  an  Israelite  in  days  of  old, 
he  would  have  tithed  his  mint,  and  cummin,  and  rue,  and 
“  after  the  most  straitest  sect,  lived  a  Pharisee.” 

But  although  much  of  the  discourse  of  ’Squire  Talcott  was 
of  religious  matters,  yet  there  were  few  exhibitions  in  his  life 
and  conduct  of  that  mild  and  gentle  temper,  which  we  are 
taught  to  expect  from  the  sweet  and  benignant  influences  of 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  chastened 
solemnity  befitting  the  hours  of  devotion,  his  countenance  was 
marked  with  gloomy  severity ;  and  the  Sabbaths  under  his 
roof  were  days  of  discomfort  and  penance  to  all  within,  rather 
than  of  subdued  and  appropriate,  though  cheerfeil  conversation, 
and  social  religious  intercourse.  The  approach  of  those  days 
of  sacred  repose,  therefore,  instead  of  being  hailed  with  joy 
and  gladness  by  the  inmates  of  his  household,  were  anticipated 
with  emotions  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  worldly  affairs,  the  habits  of  Mr. 
Talcott  were  those  of  untiring  industry  and  vigilant  and 
rigid  economy.  His  labourers  and  servants  were  worked 
to  the  maximum  of  their  physical  ability.  In  all  his  business 
arrangements  and  calculations,  he  was  remarkable  for  unva¬ 
rying  success ;  all  his  undertakings  prospered ;  and  although 
no  man  could  charge  him  with  dishonesty  or  deception,  in  re¬ 
respect  to  the  multifarious  bargains  and  pecuniary  transactions 
incident  to  the  operations  of  an  extensive  agriculturist,  yet 
was  he  never  overreached,  and  all  his  plans  and  dealings  were 
most  lucky  and  fortunate.  His  wife,  though  totally  unlike 
him  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  in  many  respects  a  model 
for  her  sex,  was  nevertheless  a  notable  housekeeper ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  every  thing  within  doors  and  without  wore  an 
air  of  thriftiness  and  general  prosperity.  If  the  ’squire  did 
not  illustrate  opinions  in  exact  coincidence  with  Paul’s  beau¬ 
tiful  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  upon  charity,  yet  there 
was  at  least  one  injunction  of  the  apostle  which  he  was  careful 
in  observing  to  the  letter  : — “  He  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  So  ’Squire  Talcott 
most  conscientiously  believed  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
belief,  in  connection  with  his  industry,  and  the  uniform  success 
which  crowned  his  every  enterprise,  was  a  wide  and  rapid  ex- 
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tension  of  his  domains.  He  added  house  to  house,  and  land  to 
land, — believing,  probably,  that  the  wo  pronounced  in  the 
Soriptures  against  such  monopolies  was  intended  only  for  the 
Jews.  His  flocks  and  herds  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  that  in 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Tunxis,  and  the  region  round  about, 
there  was  no  yeomen  whose  possessions  were  as  extensive  and 
well- cultivated,  whose  dairies  were  as  large  and  productive, 
and  whose  orchards  were  as  numerous  and  fruitful,  as  those  of 
Ananias  Talcott. 

The  ’squire  had  been  married  early  in  life,  as  is  yet  cus¬ 
tomary  in  New  England  ;  but  it  was  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
before  his  Rebecca  bore  him  a  pledge  of  their  loves.  The  son 
then  born  to  them,  however,  had  no  cause  to  regret,  by  reason 
of  any  lack  of  affection,  the  lateness  of  his  coming.  He  was 
truly  the  child  of  his  parents’  hearts, — being  withal  of  re¬ 
markable  comeliness  and  beauty.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though 
both  mother  and  sire  were  determined  to  make  up,  in  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  their  affection,  for  the  length  of  time  that  their  hope 
had  been  deferred.  No  other  heir  intruded  upon  the  world  to 
divide  the  fair  inheritance  with  the  child, — which,  by  the 
way,  had  been  christened  Samuel.  But  the  wonted  industry 
and  energy  of  the  ’squire  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  not  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  advance  of  years,  or  by  this  pleasing  addition  to 
his  cares.  His  labourers  were  roused  at  the  dawn,  because 
they  could  work  with  greater  energy  in  the  cool  of  the  day; 
they  were  hurried  at  mid-day,  because  the  farmer  said  the 
vertical  sunbeams  were  then  more  potent  in  the  killing  of 
weeds  or  curing  of  hay,  than  at  an  earlier  hour ;  and  they 
were  pushed  onward  at  nightfall,  to  round  off  a  fine  day’s 
work, — peradventure,  also,  the  morrow  might  be  cloudy  and 
wet.  Hence  the  ’squire’s  lands,  and  his  cattle,  and  his  sub¬ 
stance,  continued  to  increase;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
child  Samuel  grew,  was  well-favoured,  and  from  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper—  it  being  in  all  respects  dissimilar  to  that  of  his 
father-— he  was  a  universal  favourite. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Forgotten  generations  live  again. 

Assume  the  bodily  shapes  they  wore  of  old, 

Beyond  the  Flood.— Kirke  White. 

Let  the  remotest  parts  of  earth  behold 
New  England’s  crowns,  excelling  Spanish  gold ; 

Here  be  rare  lessons  sent  for  us  to  read. 

That  offsprings  are  of  such  a  goodly  breed. 

Timothy  Woodbp.idoe. 

It  happened  that  ’Squire  Talcott’s  child  Samuel  came  into 
this  world  of  smiles  and  tears — oi  joy  and  sorrow — on  the  day 
of  the  annual  thanksgiving, — so  that  ever  afterwards  the  re¬ 
turn  of  that  popular  New  England  festival  was  twice  welcome 
— the  fact  of  its  being  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  promis¬ 
ing  heir,  imparting  an  additional  zest  to  the  periodical  feast 
of  the  ingathering. 

•  Various  traditions  have  been  recounted  respecting  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  thanksgiving  festival,  so  sacred  in  the  affections,  and 
so  hallowed  in  the  recollection  of  every  worthy  son  of  New 
England,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  have  wandered  from  his 
parent- land,  or  how  long  the  period  since  his  departure. 
According  to  one  account,  the  institution  of  the  festival  was 
on  this  wise  :  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  were 
deeply  and  sincerely  pious.  Religion  was  not  with  them  a 
mere  matter  of  idle  form,  or  fashionable  profession,  or  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  a  few  weary,  listless,  and  drowsy  hours  were 
occasionally  bestowed.  But  it  mingled  in  all  their  thoughts, 
was  recognised  in  all  their  actions,  and  constituted,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  business  of  their  lives.  Whenever  they  had  a 
journey  to  perform,  or  a  vessel  to  launch  forth  upon  the  wild 
ocean,  or  a  building  to  rear,  or  a  battle  to  fight,  they  first 
cast  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sought  the  direction  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  blessing  upon  the  enterprise.  And  in  all  cases 
of  disappointment  and  calamity — whenever  the  clouds  of  ad¬ 
versity  hung  darkly  in  the  horizon,  or  the  storm  of  war  howled 
around  their  borders,  whether  suffering  from  famine  or  pesti¬ 
lence — they  repaired  to  their  altars,  and  strove  with  prayers. 
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and  fastings,*  and  bitter  tears  of  repentance,  to  propitiate  the 
offended  God  whom  they  served  with  great  sincerity,  though 
literally  with  fear  and  trembling. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  colonies,  however,  their  trials  were  of 
such  various  and  frequent  occurrence,  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  those  whose  faith  was  hardly  equal  to  the  removal  of  moun¬ 
tains,  their  oft-returning  days  of  fasting  were  becoming  bur¬ 
densome.  On  one  occasion,  therefore,  as  the  tradition  tells 
us,  when  the  congregation  were  gathered  together  as  one  man, 
like  the  children  of  Israel  at  Mizpah,  and  while  a  cloud  of 
gloom  seemed  to  rest  upon  every  face,  the  usual  proposition 
was  submitted  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  lamentation.  After 
the  discussion  of  the  proposal  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  it 
is  related  in  the  unwritten  history  of  those  times,  that  one  of 
the  brethren  arose  and  disburthened  his  mind  to  the  following 
effect.  He  said  that  they  had  been  neglecting  their  business 
by  their  numerous  fastings,  and  wearying  the  Lord  with  their 
complaints,  albeit  their  condition  was  not  half  so  bad  as  it 
might  be.  It  was  true  that  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the 
Almighty  heareth  the  sighings  of  contrite  hearts,  and  the 
desires  of  such  as  be  sorrowful.  But  that  the  Lord  does  not 
desire  his  creature-subjects  always  to  be  moaning  and  sighing, 
he  thought,  was  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  more 
feast-days  than  fasts  appointed  in  the  Book  of  the  Law.  As 
to  their  own  case,  he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
had  had  their  troubles  and  afflictions,  and  many  of  them  ;  but 
still  there  were  a  great  many  things  for  which  they  should  be 
thankful  withal.  They  were  then  blessed  with  health  and 
strength ;  the  bloody  salvages,  and  King  Philip  at  the  head 
of  them,  had  been  slain  like  the  Amalekites  of  old  ;  the  skies 
were  bright  over  their  heads,  and  the  works  of  nature  beauti¬ 
ful  around  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  setting  apart  another 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
ordain  a  day  of  feasting,  and  keep  it  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
“  holy  unto  the  Lord.”  The  justice  of  the  sagacious  man’s 
remarks,  and  the  obvious  good  sense  of  the  proposition,  com¬ 
mended  them  at  once  to  the  whole  multitude,  and  the  first 
thanksgiving  festival  was  thereupon  forthwith  recommended 
and  decreed. 

*  Cotton  Mather  informs  us,  that  those  fastings  were  commenced  on 
ship  board,  in  times  of  adverse  weather,  by  the  earlier  colonists  on  their 
way  hither;  and  assures  us,  that  “they  had  very  remarkable  answers 
whereto.” 

“  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea,” 
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Another  account  of  the  origin  of  this  festival,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  true  one,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ample  treasury  of  New- 
England  antiquties,  left  by  the  learned,  excellent,  and  laborious 
Cotton  Mather.  In  the  year  1630,  one  of  the  sore  distresses 
vrhich  “  exercised”  the  colony  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 
“When,”  says  their  unrivalled  historian,  “the  partial  droughts 
of  summer  divers  times  threatened  them  with  an  utter  and 
total  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  was  their 
manner,  with  heart-melting,  I  may  say  with  heaven-melting, 
devotions,  to  fast  and  pray  before  God;  and. on  the  very  days 
when  they  -poured  out  the  water  of  their  tears  before  Hi#n,  he 
would  shower  down  the  water  of  his  rain  upon  their  fields; 
while  they  were  yet  speaking  he  would  hear  them, ;  insomuch  that 
the  salvages  themselves  would  on  that  occasion  admire  the 
Englishman’s  God.  When  their  stock  was  likewise  wasted  so 
far,  as  divers  times  it  was,  that  they  were  come  to  the  last 
meal  in  the  barrel, — just  then — unlooked-for — arrived  several 
ships  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  laden  with  supplies ; 
among  which,  one  was  by  the  Lord- deputy  of  Ireland,  sent 
hither,  although  he  did  not  know  the  necessities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  sent  her  ;  and  if  he  had  known  them,  would 
have  been  thought  as  unlikely  as  any  man  living  to  have  helpt 
them.”* 

It  was  at  that  remote  period,  and  at  such  an  interesting 
crisis,  then,  that  the  early  thanksgivings  were  instituted  by 
the  pilgrim  fathers.  And  although  doubtless  proclaimed  by 
them  from  time  to  time  at  irregular  periods,  as  circumstances 
appeared  in  the  minds  of  those  truly  excellent  men  to  require, 
yet  they  speedily  grew  into  a  regular  annual  festival ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  came  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  appointed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  considered 
in  some  respects  as  answering  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  ingathering, 
or  feasts  of  tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  after  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  fields  and  vineyards  had  been  gathered  in.  Be 
these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  the  festival  was  wisely 
allowed  thus  to  assume  the  character  of  an  annual  observance, 
in  which,  after  appropriate  religious  exercises,  the  day  should 
be  devoted  to  feasting  and  social  enjoyments,  alike  among  the 
young  and  the  old.  In  dissenting  from  the  usages  and  doc¬ 
trines,  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  the  established  church  in 
the  parent  land,  all  the  holidays  of  that  church  had  been 
swept  away  and  abolished  by  the  puritans.  They  were  held 
to  be  sinful,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas  little  lees  than 
an  abomination — a  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
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Scarlet  Lady  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  notwithstanding  the 
depth  to  which  religion  had  struck  its  roots,  and  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  its  existence  among  them,  the  wiser  portion  of 
the  puritan  fathers  must  have  early  perceived  the  necessity 
of  relieving  their  perpetual  austerities  by  one  or  more  annual 
festivals  of  some  description.  However  patiently  the  elders, 
and  the  old  men,  could  sit  down  under  institutions  which  al¬ 
lowed  of  no  relaxations  or  amusements,  for  mind  or  body,  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another,  yet  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  young 
could  not  for  ever  be  kept  under  such  severity  of  constraint. 
As  episcopal  families  came  gradually  to  seek  their  fortunes 
and  settle  in  the  New  World,  the  puritan  youths  would  look 
upon  their  joyous  Christmas  gambols,  and  other  merrimakings, 
with  longing  eyes  and  impatient  spirits,  and  nothing  could  be 
wiser  than  to  devise  a  substitute.  The  period  for  the  festival 
of  which  we  are  speaking  had  fallen,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn,  when  the  products  of  the  earth 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  had  been  secured,  and  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  arrangements  made  for  passing  the  long  and  inclement 
winter  in  comfort.  It  thus  became,  as  it  were  by  accident,  a 
substitute  for  the  December  holidays  of  the  church  ;  and  from 
its  primitive  form  of  a  purely  devotional  festival,  it  gradually 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  and  congenial  character, — until,  in 
process  of  time,  the  feastings  and  social  indulgences  of  the 
pilgrim  Thanksgiving  became  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
proscribed  Christmas. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Now  all  our  neighbours’  chimneys  smoke. 

And  cheerful  fires  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke. 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

George  Withers. 

t 

Oh  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall! 
****** 

Oft  lias  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung, 

When  round  yon  ample  board  in  due  degree, 

Wre  sweetened  every  meal  with  social  glee: 

The  heart’s  light  laughter  crowned  the  circling  jest. 

And  all  was  sunshine  in  its  youthful  breast. 

’Twas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  its  sound. 

And  turned  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round; 

’Twas  here  at  eve  we  formed  our  fairy  ring. 

And  fancy  fluttered  on  her  wildest  wing. 

Rogers. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  the  New  England  Thanksgiving, 
was  peculiar,  and  to  this  day  it  maintains  a  character,  sui 
generis,  distinct  from  all  other  festivals ;  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  due  and  ancient  mode  of  its 
commemoration  ;  and  we  regret  occasionally  to  observe  symp¬ 
toms  of  further  degeneracy.  The  preparations  commence 
weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day.  The  finest  of  the 
flour,  the  fattest  of  the  poultry,  and  the  choicest  of  the  fruits, 
are  carefully  reserved  against  the  time  of  the  feast.  Turkeys, 
and  ducks  are  the  domestic  birds  especially  designated  for  the 
thanksgiving  sacrifice.  Why  that  intelligent  but  much 
abused  bird,  the  goose,  is  slighted  on  this  occasion,  is  a  para¬ 
dox  which  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  solve.  Were  we 
to  venture  a  suggestion,  however,  it  would  be,  that  the  goose 
having  once  been  instrumental  in  saving  Rome,  it  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  Popery.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  nor  goose  nor  gosling  can  rightfully  appear  upon  a 
properly  spread  thanksgiving  table,  while,  in  addition  to  those 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe  already  mentioned,  chickens 
enough  must  fall  at  every  house  for  a  well-ordered  pie  of  fair 
found  proportions ;  since  there  are  certain  dishes  as  essential 
to  a  legitimate  thanksgiving  dinner,  as  a  bishop’s  wig  formerly 
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to  his  dignity.  It  is  therefore  no  legal  celebration  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  without  the  dishes  of  poultry,  already  indicated, 
roasted,  boiled,  and  baked,  together  with  baked  meats  proper. 
Then  followed — we  beg  pardon, — the  puddings  came  first  in 
those  days,  and  do  so  yet  in  the  old  and  primitive  towns  on 
the  seacoast,  where  the  people  continue  most  faithfully  and 
uprightly  to  conform  to  the  manners,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
of  their  forefathers.  These  dishes  were  of  two  descriptions, 
the  old  English  plum,  and  the  Indian  baked  pudding, — highly 
spiced,  sweetened,  and  enriched  with  suet.  The  proper  con¬ 
diments  for  the  baked  meats  and  poultry,  were  a  sauce  of 
apples  and  quince,  stewed  in  sweet  cider,  together  with  cran¬ 
berry  tarts.  Pies  of  various  descriptions  followed  for  the 
dessert ;  but  above,  and  more  abundant  than  all  was,  and  is  to 
this  day,  the  unsurpassed,  and  to  a  Yankee  palate  the  incom¬ 
parable,  pumpkin  pie.  Without  an  abundance  of  pumpkin- 
pies,  all  other  things  being  ready  and  smoking  on  the  table, 
the  thanksgiving  dinner  would  be  a  sorry  concern,  if  not  a 
positive  failure.  This  purely  American  luxury  was  early  in¬ 
vented  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  minced  pies  of  the 
ancient  churchmen,  which  were  essential  to  Christmas  din¬ 
ners,  and  which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  were  no  more  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  upon  the  table  of  a  puritan,  than  swine’s 
flesh  upon  the  plate  of  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  But,  alas, 
for  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  !  The  people  will  not  walk 
in  the  ways  of  their  fathers  as  they  ought,  and  the  minced- 
pies  have  been  crowding  in  upon  the  more  unsophisticated 
luxuries  of  the  feast,  until,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  have  become  almost  as  common  as  the  pumpkin.  All 
wickedness,  however,  is  sure  to  be  overtaken,  at  some  time, 
by  its  appropriate  punishment ;  and  the  dyspepsia  may  have 
been  sent  by  way  of  retributive  justice  ! 

The  immediate  evidences  of  the  return  of  thanksgiving,  or 
rather  the  “  premonitory  symptoms”  of  the  festival,  were  first 
seen  in  the  melancholy  slaughter  of  pigs  and  poultry.  The 
piteous  screams  and  distressing  wailings  of  the  pigglings, 
simultaneously  raised  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Yan¬ 
kee  land,  made  up  a  discordant  concert  which  it  was  lament¬ 
able  to  hear.  And  then  the  bustle  of  household  preparation  ! 
Such  scourings — such  bakings, — and  stewings, — and  choked 
ovens, — and  turning  of  spits  !  Let  no  young  swain  think  of 
looking  in  upon  his  mistress  at  such  a  season  as  this,  or  no 
hungry  husband  hope  to  obtain  a  warm  dinner,  or  a  smile 
from  his  spouse.  Damon  would  find  his  Phyllis  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  looking  angel ; — and  the  husband — but  the  days  of  ro¬ 
mance  we  may  imagine  to  be  over  and  gone  with  him.  The 
preparations  completed,  however,  and  the  day  of  happiness 
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and  joy  arrived,  the  women-kind  become  themselves  again, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  look  upon  the 
bright  eyes  and  gladsome  faces  of  those  beautiful  tyrants,  or 
fiends  angelical,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  thanksgiving  was  emphatically  a  family  celebration. 
Beneath  each  patriarchal  roof  were  gathered,  from  far  and 
near,  as  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  sons- in-law,  and 
daughters-in-law,  children  grand-children,  as  could  be  mus¬ 
tered  ;  and  those  who  had  wandered  from  the  paternal  domi¬ 
cile,  far  into  the  new  settlements,  often  returned  to  take 
their  places  in  the  family  circle  on  this  occasion,  at  no  little 
sacrifice  of  time  and  expense ; — for  all  of  which  they  wfere 
amply  compensated  by  the  smiles  of  friends  and  kindred,  and 
the  warm  embraces  of  affection. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  people  moved  sedately 
to  the  church — we  beg  pardon — the  meeting-house, — all,  ex¬ 
cepting  such  portions  of  the  women-kind  in  the  various  fami¬ 
lies  as  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  superintend  and 
complete  the  culinary  arrangements  of  the  day.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  the  festival  sermon  was  three  hours  long  ;  but  it  has 
gradually  fallen  off  with  the  increasing  laxity  of  discipline, 
until  we  no  longer  hear  the  thirty-second  division  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  and  the  thirty-third  of  the  improvement,  and  are 
compelled  to  leave  our  seats  with  much  shorter  treatises  upon 
matters  and  things  in  general,  and  not  half  as  learned,  though 
perchance  better  digested.  The  thanksgiving  sermon,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  great  relief  to  the  clergyman,  since  it  is  the  only 
opportunity  which  the  year  affords  him  to  discourse  upon  di¬ 
vers  temporalities  of  various  importance,  wherein  he  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  mingle  an  occasional  dash  of  politics— sparingly, 
though,  unless  in  times  of  high  excitement. 

The  dinner  was  served  at  one  o’clock.  On  other  occasions, 
twelve  o’clock  was  the  regular  dining-hour  throughout  all  New 
England,  before  the  rage  for  innovation  began.  The  parson 
dined  with  the  ’squire,  or  rather  with  one  of  his  deacons,  or 
some  other  of  the  princes  of  the  people.  But  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  even  the  presence  of  the  clergyman  was  no  bar  to  the 
general  hilarity,  but  his  presence  rather  contributed  to  the 
stream  of  happiness.  They  were,  indeed,  delightful  repasts. 
All  the  members  of  the  family,  with  their  guests,  were  allowed 
to  surround  the  social  board  at  the  same  time.  From  the 
grandsire,  with  his  snow-white  locks,  to  the  mischievous  urchin 
who  rode  upon  his  ivory- headed  cane, — from  the  grandmamma, 
in  her  rustling  brocade  and  high-crowned  cap,  to  the  little 
prattler,  toddling  about  with  her  spoon  in  one  hand  and  the 
favourite  kitten  in  the  other, — parents,  brothers,  sisters,  un¬ 
cles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  all— all  were  admitted  to  the  banquet, 
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•which  spoke  a  prolific  soil,  cultivated  by  the  free  and  unfet¬ 
tered  hand  of  industry. 

Bountiful,  however,  as  were  the  provisions  of  the  table, 
they  did  not  in  those  times  sit  over  their  wine  and  walnuts, 
or  protract  their  evening’s  amusements  until  so  late  an  hour 
as  to  render  it  odds  with  morning  which  was  which.  The 
guests  departed  at  a  seasonable  hour,  to  put  their  own  domestic 
affairs  in  order  before  night  should  come  stealing  along  to  un¬ 
fold  her  sables.  To  the  young,  nevertheless,  these  evenings 
were  the  most  joyous  in  their  lives.  How  pleasant,  even  in 
the  fading  reflection  of  memory,  are  the  scenes  of  a  thanks¬ 
giving  evening  forty  years  since,  as  in  forms,  figures,  objects, 
spirit,  they  dance  before  me  “upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  !” 
And  how  bright  then  were  the  rainbow-visions  that  arched 
the  undefined  span  of  the  future  !  It  is  very  true  that  these 
latter  visions  have  seldom  been  fulfilled.  But  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  those  days  are  still  so  delightful,  that  we  have  often 
thought  whether  it  were  not  one  of  the  wisest  arrangements 
of  Providence,  that  the  soothing  and  hallowed  recollections 
of  the  past  should  so  frequently  step  in  to  supply  the  void  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  endless  chain  of  disappointments  attending 
the  journey  of  human  life  ! 

O  there  are  hours,  ay,  moments  that  contain 
Feelings  that  years  may  pass  and  never  bring ; 

*  -  *  -  *  as  if  the  wing 

Of  Time,  while  passing  o’er,  had  power  to  fling 
A  dark’ning  shade,  or  tint  of  happier  hue. 

To  which  fond  memory  faithfully  should  cling 
In  after  life.* 

Those  evenings  formed  such  a  striking  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule  iu  well-regulated  families,  that  the  young  lads,  and 
the  lasses  just  budding  into  bloom,  were  not  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire  to  their  beds  precisely  as  the  clock  with  its  iron  tongue 
and  brazen  voice  proclaimed  the  hour  of  nine.  But  it  was  a 
time  of  general  visiting,  as  well  amongst  the  youngsters  of 
both  sexes,  as  with  the  young  men  and  maidens  so  much  their 
seniors  as  to  be  waiting  with  anxious  hope  for  the  flight  of  a 
few  more  months,  or  the  revolution,  perchance,  of  another 
year,  when  the  minister  was  to  unite  the  hands  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  already  fluttering  responsively,  or  beating  in  uni¬ 
son.  The  assemblages  of  the  youth  on  these  occasions  were 
marked  with  equal  gaiety  and  innocence.  If  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  they  were  collected  in  a  patriarchal  family  of  affln- 
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ence,  where  the  mansion  was  sufficiently  spacious,  there  wa3 
usually  an  in-gathering  of  the  elder  people  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  or  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  young,  The  parents  and 
grand  parents  would  sit  by  as  spectators  of  the  lively  recrea¬ 
tions  of  their  descendants,  often  as  much  amused  with  their 
diversions  as  the  delighted  youths  themselves.  At  eight 
o’clock, — for  the  evenings  were  then  allowed  honestly  to  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  night  had  spread  her  dragon- wings, — at  the 
hour  of  eight  came  in  the  jovial  can  of  flip,  foaming  and 
steaming  from  the  effect  of  the  red  hot  poker  submerged 
therein,  and  redolent  of  old  rum  and  nutmegs.*  What  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  a  poet  like  Burns  to  describe,  or  a  painter  like  Wilkie 
to  draw  !  There  was  the  grandsire,  seated  in  his  great* arm¬ 
chair,  and  perchance  beside  him  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
gazing  with  delight  upon  the  sparkling  eyes  and  merry  faces  of 
the  joyous  groups— the  winds  howling  wildly,  or  sighing  plain¬ 
tively  without — the  flames  of  the  bright  wood  fire  roaring  and 
crackling  up  the  ample  chimney — while  the  merry  jest,  or  the 
story  of  a  troubled  spirit,  or  a  tale  of  murder,  the  innocent 
game,  the  song,  and  the  exhilirating  can  went  round,  to  add 
zest  to  the  fleeting  hours  of  frolic-pleasure,  and  of  domestic 
bliss. 

With  the  hour  of  nine,  unless  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
sweet  song  or  legendary  lore  to  take  accurate  note  of  time,  the 
seniors  retired  to  another  apartment,  forming  a  separate  circle 
for  the  residue  of  the  evening, — charging  the  younger,  as  they 
withdrew,  not  to  allow  their  festive  gambols  to  transcend  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  sobriety.  Then  came  forth  the  old 
violin,  played  by  an  amateur,  and  if  cracked  a  little,  or  defi¬ 
cient  in  a  string,  it  was  not  much  matter.  Or,  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  sin  was  not  at  hand, — for  a  fiddle  was  in  most  places 
an  abomination,  and  was  tolerated  on  no  other  occasion, — the 
residue  of  the  permitted  hours  were  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
plays  at  forfeits, — kisses  being  the  severest  penalties  imposed 
by  the  lenient  judges,  or  to  the  singing  of  plaintive  and  af¬ 
fecting  ballads  that  were  worth  listening  to.  In  those  days 
music  was  the  ’anguage  of  feeling.  It  caused  the  bosom  to 
thrill,  and  the  beads  of  sorrow  to  swell  like  pearls  in  the  eyes, 
and  roll  down  the  cheek  of  beauty.  The  Rossinis,  the  Pagi- 
nini’s,  and  the  Signors  and  Signoras  Squallerinas,  with  the 
hosts  of  Italian  music-monsters,  who  have  torn  melody  to  tat- 

*  For  the  information  of  those  members  of  the  modem  cold-water  so¬ 
cieties  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  beverage,  we  remark, 
that  flip  is  an  ancient  and  delicious  compotation,  prepared  by  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  home-brewed  beer,  Jamaica  spirits,  beaten  eggs,  sugar,  and  nut¬ 
megs,  the  whole  warmed  by  plunging  a  hot  iron  into  it. 
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ters,  transforming  every  grave  minim  and  crotchet,  into  double 
demi-semi-quavers,  were  then  unknown  in  our  happy  land. — 
A  song  was  not  a  short  flourish  of  three  staves,  in  which  the 
words  were  as  a  matter  of  course  not  to  be  heard ;  but  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  good  long  metrical  narrative,  comprising  a  romance  or 
a  tragedy  within  itself, — such  as  would  make  the  hair  to  stand 
on  end,— the  blood  to  run  cold  and  curdling  to  the  heart, — 
and  frightening  the  sensitive  damsels  so  much,  that  they  dared 
not  for  the  world  go  home  alone — especially  if  the  hour  waxed 
late,  and  the  way  lay  by  the  church-yard. 

Thus  passed  the  blithesome  hours  away  in  one  apartment, 
while  in  the  other,  the  morning  sermon  was  discussed,  or  the 
hardships  of  early  life  in  the  new  settlements  recounted,  and 
the  bloody  wars  with  the  French  and  English  fought  over 
again,  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  colloquies  of  the 
old,  and  the  amusements  of  the  young,  were  brought  to  a 
close ;  and  the  honest  people  hied  themselves  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes  and  their  beds,  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  inno¬ 
cence,  and  freedom,  and  plenty  could  render  an  orderly  and 
moral  people. 

But  alas  for  the  heroes  of  my  story,  and  the  progress  of  my 
history  !  The  former  seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten 
for  the  space  of  two  chapters,  while  the  latter  has  slumbered, 
as  I  fear  the  reader  may  have  done  over  these  days  and  scenes 
gone  by.  But  “  what’s  past  is  prologue,”  as  Master  Shakspeare 
has  it,  and  the  Talcotts  will  reappear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

■'  '■  A  turban  girds  her  brow, 

Whenee,  all  untrammelled,  her  dark  thin  hair 
Streams  fitfully  upon  her  storm-beat  front ;  — 

Her  eye  at  rest,  pale  fire  in  its  black  orb 

Innocuous  sleeps, — but  roused,  Jove’s  thunder-cloud 

Enkindles  not  so  fiercely. — Anon,  * 

****** 

She  was  one  that  practised  the  black  arts. 

And  served  the  devil. — Charles  Lamb. 

Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshew. — Pope. 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  mountain  ridge  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  opening  chapter,  opposite  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tunsis,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  little  lake  on  the 
height,  rises  a  bold  promontory  called  South  Rock — the  gray 
masses  of  which  impend  frowningly  over  a  deep  glen  beneath. 
Hear  the  base  of  the  mountain  at  this  point,  and  within  the 
ravine,  in  a  lonely  and  wretched  hovel-like  habitation,  lived 
a  female  of  mysterious  and  uncertain  character.  She  led  a 
solitary  life  at  home,  and  was  considered  a  vagrant  abroad — 
subsisting  in  part  by  mendicity,  and  in  part  by  levying  small 
contributions  upon  those  simple-hearted  and  prurient  rustic 
maidens  who  wished  to  peep  far  enough  into  futurity  to  learn 
something  of  their  future  husbands.  Sometimes  she  had 
been  discovered  by  those  traversing  the  mountains,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  a  portion  of  her  precarious  living  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  the  disappearance  of  a  goose,  or  a 
fowl  from  the  premises  of  a  farm-house,  was  charged  to  her 
agency  instead  of  Sir  Reynard’s.  Her  lonely  and  uninviting 
habitation,  however,  was  avoided  by  the  good  people  in  the 
region  round  about,  as  though  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
plague,  or  the  tabernacle  of  Azazel.  Her  general  appearance 
was  as  peculiar  as  her  habits  of  life  were  erratic  and  unusual. 
At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  she  was  perhaps  fifty 
years  old,  erect  in  her  form,  and  elastic  in  her  movements. 
From  her  wandering  propensities,  the  tinge  of  brown,  or 
olive,  in  her  complexion,  the  jet  black  of  her  hair  and  eyes, 
and  the  remarkable  whiteness  of  her  teeth,  she  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  heathen  gipsy,  had  any  of  that  strange 
race  of  vagabonds  ever  presented  themselves  on  this  side  of 
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the  Atlantic.  Her  husband,  also — for  it  was  understood  that 
she  had  had  a  husband  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before — might 
have  been  of  the  same  kindred,  judging  from  his  habits  and 
occupations.  But  nothing  was  known  of  his  origin,  while  the 
parentage  of  the  crone  was  involved  in  doubt.  The  man  had 
been  a  horse  doctor,  and  also  a  travelling  artizan,  whtse  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  repair  dilapidated  tin  pans  and  brass  kettles  that 
had  encountered  hard  usage,  or  yielded  prematurely  to  the 
ravages  of  heat  and  time.  Having  set  out  upon  a  wide  circuit 
in  the  second  year  of  the  old  French  war,  he  never  returned. 
What  became  of  him  was  unknown,  though  it  was  reported 
that  a  spy,  looking  very  like  him,  was  caught  and  hanged  by 
General  Abercrombie,  when  on  his  march  to  the  assault  of 
Ticonderoga  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  British  and 
colonial  arms.  From  that  time  until  the  date  of  our  tale,  old 
Esther  Peabody — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  widowed 
crone — continued  to  reside  at  the  same  place,  leading  the  for¬ 
lorn  course  of  life  already  described.  In  traversing  about  the 
country,  although  her  circuit  was  not  many  miles,  seldom  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Tunxis  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  Connecticut  on  the  other,  she  uniformly  wore  a  red 
cloak  with  a  hood ;  a  handkerchief,  in  imitation  of  a  turban, 
was  bound  upon  her  head,  over  which  she  brought  the  hood 
in  foul  weather.  Her  skill  in  fortune-telling  was  represented 
to  be  very  fair  by  those  who  had  crossed  her  palm, — provided 
they  happened  to  marry  comfortably  well  soon  afterwards. — 
Indeed,  from  her  appearance  and  occupation,  it  was  fortunate 
that  she  lived  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  tragedies 
enacted  by  our  puritan  ancestors  at  Salem,  and  subsequently 
in  the  south-western  county  of  Connecticut. 

Return  we  now  to  the  family  of  Talcott.  The  child  Sa¬ 
muel  grew,  and  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  promise,  even  in 
his  tender  years.  His  disposition  proved  to  be  most  amiable 
and  lovely ;  his  temperament  naturally  pensive ;  and  his 
mind,  of  the  meditative  cast,  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  ac¬ 
tive,  and  ever  curious  and  inquisitive.  His  manners  and 
habits  therefore  became  retiring  and  studious  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  he  participated  in  the 
pleasures  and  sports  of  the  children  and  young  lads  of  his  own 
years.  He  had  a  soft  dark  eye,  and  his  countenance,  when 
excited,  beamed  with  animation  and  benevolence, — giving 
early  promise  that  with  the  amiable  disposition  of  his  mother, 
he  had.  inherited  the  vigorous  mind  only  of  his  father,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  tincture  of  his  austerity. 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  boy  had  attracted  the 
peculiar  attention  of  old  Esther  Peabody,  during  some  of  her 
frequent  roamings  in  the  Tunxis  Yalley,  Indeed,  to  a  mind 
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constituted  like  his,  imbued  by  nature  with  the  very  spirit  of 
romance,  and  thirsting  for  recitals  of  popular  superstitions 
and  legendary  lore,  there  was  something  in  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  old  woman,  and  a  magic  in  her  wild  glit¬ 
tering  eye,  that  strongly  enlisted  his  curiosity,  and  served  to 
draw  him  to  her,  as  the  serpent  is  said  to  charm  his  feathered 
victims,  even  from  the  nests  where  they  are  brooding  their 
young.  Whether  Esther  used  any  particular  arts  to  procure 
his  society,  is  not  known  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  often  dew 
to  join  her  in  her  peregrinations,  bounding  across  the  meadows 
like  a  young  fawn,  at  the  first  appearance  of  her  red  cloak  in 
the  distance;  and  it  was  believed  that  young  as  he  was,  he 
had  even  found  his  way  across  the  mountain  to  her  house  in 
the  cleft,  before  his  parents  had  become  aware  of  the  unwel¬ 
come  association.  The  extent  of  this  intercourse,  and  its 
dangerous  influence  upon  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  lad,  were 
not  in  any  wise  suspected  until  after  it  is  supposed  to  have 
continued  a'  good  while.  When,  however,  he  was  in  his 
twelfth  year,  his  constitution,  never  vigorous,  began  appa¬ 
rently  to  yield.  His  cheeks  became  unusually  pale,  and  his 
flesh  seemed  to  be  wasting  by  degrees  away.  The  cause  was 
for  weeks  sought  in  vain.  But  it  was  at  length  discovered, 
through  an  incident  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  bordering  so 
closely  upon  the  marvellous,  that  we  will  relate  it,  though  in 
doing  so  we  shall  with  equal  certainty  and  injustice  be  jeo¬ 
parding  our  reputation  for  veracity. 

A  neighbour  of  ’Squire  Talcott’s — a  very  worthy  man  in 
humble  circumstances,  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Crowfoot — had 
had  the  misfortune  oflosing  his  only  cow, — a  remarkably  fine 
animal,  which,  by  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk,  contributed 
largely  towards  the  sustenance  of  a  numerous  family  of  chil¬ 
dren, — almost  invariably  the  poor  man’s  blessing.  Having 
been  turned  forth;  to  graze  upon  the  extensive  common  lands 
between  the  Tunxis  and  Simsbury  Mines,  crummie  had 
strayed  away  and  disappeared,  to  the  no  small  concern  of  the 
owner,  and  the  still  greater  and  more  crying  inconvenience  of 
the  dependent  children.  Isacc  Crowfoot  was  himself  as  meek 
as  Moses  ;  but  his  wife  was  a  sort  of  a  J ob's  comforter,  and 
this  circumstance  had  no  tendency  to  mitigate  the  domestic 
calamity.  Several  days  of  fruitless  search  had  been  spent, 
and  no  tidings  obtained  of  the  cow,  which  had  never  before 
failed  of  coming  home,  at  sunset,  to  yield  the  rich  streams  of 
nourishment  from  her  swelling  udder.  At  each  successive 
luckless  return  of  the  husband,  he  was  fated  to  encounter  the 
sharp  reproof  of  the  spouse,  for  the  faithlessness  of  his  searches 
after  the  absconding  quadruped.  One  evening,  as  Uncle 
Isaac,— for  thus  was  he  familiarly  called,— was  returning  in  a 
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gloomy  and  desponding  mood  from  a  fruitless  search,  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  house  of  ’Squire  Talcott,  our  young  hero  accosted 
him  as  follows  : — 

“  Why,  Uncle  Isaac,  haven’t  you  found  old  brindle  yeti” 

“  No,  I  guess  not,”  replied  Uncle  Isaac.  “  I’ve  bin  a  hunt¬ 
ing  all  day,  and  haive  walked  a  foot  clean  from  here  down  to 
Poquonnuck,  and  then  up  to  the  Turkey  Hills  and  back 
again,  and  haint  hearn  nothing  on  the  plaguy  varmint.” 

“  Have  you  been  up  the  river  to  Farmington,  and  over 
the  mountain  to  West  Hartford,  Uncle  Isaac]” 

“  Why  I  calculate  I  haive.  1  went  eeneymost  round  the 
mountain  on  Thursday,  and  I  reckon  she’s  been  stole.  It’s  a 
desput  loss  to  a  poor  man  like  me,  Sammy,  though  if  I  was  as 
rich  as  your  doddy,  ’Squire  Talcott,  I  shouldn’t  think  no¬ 
thing  on’t,  for’t  I  know.  The  old  woman  will  take  on  so 
when  she  sees  me  to-night  without  the  cow,  for  the  children 
has  bin  crying  their  eyes  out  for  milk  ever  sin’  Sabba-day.” 

The  young  Talcott  was  a  compassionate  lad,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  Uncle  Isaac  to  the  wants  of  his  children,  instantly 
awakened  his  sympathies  in  their  behalf.  His  father  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  fields,  and  he  managed,  by  the  aid  of 
liis  mother,  to  send  the  poor  man  home  with  a  brimming  pail 
of  milk,  and  a  huge  wheaten  loaf,  which  relieved  his  heart  of 
a  much  heavier  burden  than  the  avoirdupois  weight  of  the 
bounty. 

As  Uncle  Isaac  was  departing  from  the  gate,  the  lad  caught 
his  sleeve  quickly,  as  though  a  thought  had  suddenly  struck 
him,  and  spoke  thus  :  “  I  say,  Uncle  Isaac,  I’ll  cast  a  figure  to¬ 
night,  and  tell  you  where  old  brindle  has  been  hiding  herself, 
if  you  will  come  along  this  way  in  the  morning.” 

The  lad  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  evidently  from  a  sudden 
impulse,  for  he  coloured  to  the  eyes  as  he  uttered  the  promise, 
and  clearly  regretted  what  he  had  said.  But  Uncle  Isaac  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  of  his  confusion,  and  although  he  knew  little 
of  what  was  meant  by  “  casting  a  figure,”  yet  he  said  “  he 
should  be  terrible  glad  if  he  could  find  out  where  the  darned 
critter  was,  for  he’d  be  blamed  if  he  hadn’t  trampoosed  about 
until  his  shoes  looked  an  awful  sight  worse  than  those  of  them 
’ere  sinful  Gibeonites,  when  they  played  such  a  ’cute  trick 
upon  Jin’ral  Joshua.”  This  was  an  unwonted  attempt  at 
pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Isaac,  and  he  thereupon  gat 
himself  to  his  own  house.  Mrs.  Crowfoot  lowered  upon  him 
at  his  approach,  but  her  broad  scarlet  countenance  brightened 
not  a  little  at  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  things  with  which 
he  was  laden. 

It  would  be  disclosing  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  story  too 

goon,  were  we  here  to  unfold  the  manner  in  which  master 
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Samuel  Talcott  employed  himself  during  that  night ;  but  it 
was  remarked  when  he  “  came  down  to  prayers”  the  next 
morning,  that  his  countenance  was  exceedingly  pale,  and  he 
appeared  like  one  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  sleep.  His 
manner  was  disturbed  and  restless,  and  his  mother,  with  much 
solicitude,  made  divers  inquiries  respecting  his  health,  which 
he  evaded  or  satisfied  as  best  he  could. 

Uncle  Isaac  had  not  arrived  within  forty  rods  of  ’Squire 
Talcott’s  premises,  before  he  was  met  by  Samuel.  “  I’m  afraid 
I’ve  done  something  that  is  wrong,”  said  the  lad,  “  but  I  can 
tell  you  where  old  brindle  is — that  is,  if  I  have  worked  it — I 
mean,  if  I  have  guessed  right,”  he  continued,  looking*  cau¬ 
tiously  about,  as  it  to  see  that  he  was  not  overheard. 

“  You  hain’t  seen  her,  I  conclude,  have  you,”  replied  the 
worthy  Crowfoot,  his  features  brightening  with  joy. 

“Ho,”  replied  the  youth:  “but  if  I  can  guess  right,  old 
brindle  is  seven  miles  off,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  oak 
plains  yonder.  She  has  caught  her  horns  in  the  bushes,  close 
to  the  ledge  of  rocks,  on  the  west  side  of  the  round  hill,  and 
can’t  get  away  :  and  what’s  more,  she  is  nearly  starved.” 

“  Like  enough,”  said  Uncle  Isaac ;  “  but  I  guess  you’re  a- 
most  a  witch  to  find  all  that  out,  if  somebody  hain’t  tell’d  ye 
on’t.  I  shall  be  awful  glad,  and  so  will  aunt  Nabby,  to  find 
her  agin.  I’ll  go  straight  off :  let’s  see — the  road  up  towards 
Newgate  ’ll  be  the  nighest,  I  reckon.  I  was  plaguy  ’feared 
that  some  of  them  ’ere  fellows  jest  out  of  the  mines  there,  had 
stole  her.  The  governor  pardons  tew  many  of  them  consarned 
rascals.” 

“How  don’t  be  too  certain,”  responded  the  youth,  as  Uncle 
Isaac  moved  forward  with  renewed  energy  and  confidence  on 
his  enterprise  :  “it’s  guess- work,  after  all,  and — I  shall  be  glad 
if  it  don’t  come  to  pass,”  he  added,  in  an  under  tone.  “  I’d 
rather  give  him  pa’s  best  cow  than — but  never  mind  :  I  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  it  myself.” 

Old  Isaac,  however,  nothing  doubting,  pursued  his  way,  and 
penetrated  the  thick  under-brush  of  shrub-oaks,  which  the 
curious  reader  can  go  and  see  for  himself  at  this  day,  if  he 
pleases,  until  he  reached  the  place  that  had  been  indicated  by 
the  lad. 

Sure  enough  !  crummie  was  there,  entangled  by  the  horns, 
and  in  the  sorry  half-starved  condition  which  the  boy  had 
foretold  ! 

The  youthful  diviner  awaited  the  return  of  Isaac  with  more 
anxiety  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  ;  and  a  shuddering  sensa¬ 
tion  crept  over  him,  when  towards  evening,  he  saw  the  old 
brindled  favourite  in  an  emaciated  and  pitiful  plight,  wend- 
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ing  her  way  slowly  homeward,  followed  by  Crowfoot  in  person, 
Joining  himself  to  the  poor  man  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Samuel  learned  all  the  circumstances  of  the  finding,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  brief  conference  implored  Uncle  Isaac  to  say 
nothing  about  the  matter — protesting  that  it  was  all  guess¬ 
work— a  mere  accident,  as  he  knew  it  must  be.  But  if  the 
good  man  could  have  kept  the  secret, — a  fact  of  which  the 
historian  is  somewhat  incredulous — his  spouse  could  do  no 
such  thing  ;  and  the  incident  was  consequently  noised  abroad, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  lad,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
and  without  being  diminished  by  repetition,  until  very  shortly, 
reports,  of  no  slight  magnitude  and  of  equivocal  complexion, 
reached  the  ears  of  his  parents. 

The  lad  happened  to  be  absent,  however,  at  the  time  his 
parents  were  informed  of  his  wonderful  powers,  on  a  visit  to 
an  aunt  in  Windsor.  The  mysterious  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  cow,  coupled  with  his  troubled  and 
unquiet  behaviour  at  the  time  referred  to,  accompanied  with 
shrewd  suspicions  that  the  boy  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  late  hours,  after  retiring  to  his  own  little  snuggery, 
induced  a  search  of  that  sacred  apartment  ;  and  horribile 
dictu  !  what  should  be  found  carefully  laid  away,  but  a  dream- 
book,  and  a  book  of  signs  and  omens,  together  with  a  small 
volume  entitled  “  The  whole  Art  of  Sleight  of  Hand  and 
Legerdemain,”  and  an  ancient  volume,  much  defaced  and 
worn  by  thumb  marks  and  dog’s-ears,  upon  the  still  higher 
Satanic  science  of  judicial  astrology  !  The  title  page  having 
been  torn  or  worn  from  the  volume,  it  was  not  known  whether 
the  latter  work  was  a  translation  of  Cardano,  Kepler,  or 
Paracelsus;  neither  of  whom,  however,  had  probably  ever 
been  heard  of  by  those  who  made  the  discovery  ;  but  the  name 
of  the  gipsy-mendicant  upon  one  of  the  leaves  betrayed  at 
once  the  ownership,  and  the  sorceress  who  had  placed  those 
works  of  the  devil  in  the  way  of  the  lad,  whose  ill  health  was 
now  satisfactorily  explained.  His  flesh  had  been  wasted,  and 
his  cheexs  blanched,  by  the  vigils  he  had  kept,  and  by  studies 
long  and  intensely  pursued — not  of  the  books  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  common  school,  or  of  the  rudimental  classics,  to 
which  only  he  had  as  yet  attended — but  in  poring  over  those 
vile  works  which  treated  of  the  abominable  arts  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and  in  attempting  to  look  into 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  read  the  stars  ! 

The  household  at  the  Talcott  mansion  were  thrown  by  this 
discovery  into  a  state  of  utter  consternation;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  age  of  witch  craft  had  long  passed  away,  super¬ 
stition  was  nevertheless  rife  among  the  less-informed  classes 
of  the  people,  while  the  minds  even  of  the  better  portion 
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were  yet  somewhat  tinged  by  a  lingering  belief  in  the  super- 
natural  visitations  and  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  absence  of  the  lad  was 
fortunate  on  this  occasion,  since  his  presence  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  “  searching  operation”  less  particular  and  effectual ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  pernicious  books  already  mentioned, 
green  as  were  yet  the  years  of  the  pupil,  it  appeared  from 
certain  sheets  of  paper,  carefully  hidden  away  beneath  his 
Sunday  clothes,  that  he  had  already  attempted  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  astrological  science.  We  have  said  that  our 
young  hero  was  of  a  pensive  temperament,  bordering,  perhaps, 
upon  melancholy.  And  melancholy  feelings  like  his  arose, 
as  he  had  written  it  down,  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  Libra  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  while  the  sour 
and  morose  melancholy  was  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Various  figures,  imperfect 
and  somewhat  rudely  drawn,  were  likewise  sketched,  with 
phrases  and  scraps  of  writing,  such  as — “lord  of  the  geni- 
ture.”  —  “  the  quartile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,”  —  “  the 
one  culminating,  and  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,”— 
“eclipses  and  earthquakes,” — “the  present  conjunction  or 
opposition  in  Sagittary  or  Pisces,  of  the  sun  and  moon,” — “if 
the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at  the  birth  time, 
with  the  Sun,  Saturn,  or  Mars,  many  diseases  follow,”  &c. 
In  short,  however  few  the  pupil’s  years,  or  limited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  books,  and  his  times  and  chances  of  study,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  curious  and  inconsiderate  lad  had 
been  in  good  earnest  looking  upon  the  heavens  “  as  a  great 
book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  wherein  are  written  many 
strange  things  for  such  as  can  read and  although  he  had 
not  access  to  Lindout  or  Albubater,  of  Jason  Pratensis,  or 
Marascallerus,  yet  he  had  brought  together  more  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  langugage  of  the  science  —  all  heathen  Greek  to  the 
discoverers,  however — than  the  good  people  of  Tunxis  had 
ever  looked  upon  before.  Short  work  was  made  of  the  books. 
It  was  not  judged  necessary  to  call  upon  the  parson  for  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  premises ;  and  they  were  consigned  to  the  flames 
by  the  self  constituted  incremators,  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
the  curate  and  barber,  aided  by  the  excellent  house  keeper, 
burnt  up  Don  Olivante.  De  Laura,  Amadis  oi  Gaul,  Queen 
Pintiquiniestra,  and  the  other  villainous  books  of  the  flagi¬ 
tious  library  which  had  first  turned  the  head  of  the  valiant 
and  matchless  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Still,  as  the  pope  stood 
about  upon  an  equal  footing  in  their  estimation  with  another 
personage,  whom  Protestants  often  mention  in  connexion 
with  his  holiness,  the  aid  of  no  Catholic  governante  was  in¬ 
voked  with  her  sprig  of  hyssop,  and  porringer  of  holy  water, 
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to  purify  Samuel’s  little  chamber  by  sprinkling,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  pink  of  Spanish  chivalry ;  and  his  kind 
mother  proceeded  to  place  every  thing  in  the  best  order 
against  the  return  of  her  darling  boy,  now,  as  she  fondly  sup¬ 
posed,  so  timely  rescued  from  perdition. 

'Squire  Talcott  had  himself  been  thrown  into  a  towering 
passion  by  this  discovery,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  indigna¬ 
tion  in  no  measur'd  terms.  “Plague  on  the  old  Jezebel !” 
he  exclaimed ;  and  was  proceeding  to  utter  something  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  still  more  unseemly  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Connecticut  ’squire ;  but  his  wife  interposed  with  success, 
not  only  in  allaying  the  present  tempest  of  his  wrath,  but  by 
her  judicious  counsels,  and  soothing  persuasions,  dispelled  the 
cloud  that  had  gathered  upon  his  brow,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  much  gentler  reception  of  the  heir,  than  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  anticipated.  But  although  he  had  been  led 
astray,  in  so  far  as  he  had  attempted  to  lift  the  curtain  which 
hides  the  future  from  the  present,  and  read  those  destinies  of 
himself,  and  perhaps  of  others,  which,  for  wise  purposes,  had 
been  hidden  from  mortal  ken,  yet  he  had  been  trained  by  his 
excellent  mother  in  the  way  he  should  go.  He  was  ever  kind 
and  obedient,  and  withal  piously  disposed.  He  therefore  not 
only  heard  without  a  murmur  the  prohibition  of  that  branch 
of  his  studies,  but  cheerfully  and  implicitly  yielded  his  obe¬ 
dience,  not  only  to  that  decree,  but  to  the  additional  injunc¬ 
tion  not  to  hold  farther  communication  with  Esther  Peabody. 
This  personage  was,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  subsequent  visit  to  the  Talcott  estate,  sternly  forbidden 
ever  to  shew  herself  again  upon  those  premises. 
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The  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

*****  r 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere: 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. — DrydeN. 

Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  tv  hi  oh  was  constantly  accu¬ 
mulating  by  his  well  directed  enterprise,  and  his  untiring 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  gain — proud  of  his  name,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  domains,  and  of  the  son  in  whom  centered  so  many 
of  his  brightest  hopes — ’squire  Talcott  determined  to  give  the 
lad  as  liberal  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  for  him  at 
that  time  in  the  new- born,  though  not  entirely  emancipated 
republic.  The  youth  had  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  to  be  sent 
to  a  classical  school ;  but  as  an  opportunity  presented  for 
placing  him  under  the  private  instruction  of  a  clergyman,  a 
distant  relation  of  Mrs.  Talcott,  alike  distinguished  for  hi3 
classical  attainments  and  his  piety,  the  proposal  was  accepted. 
This  gentleman  was  the  late  reverend  and  venerable  Doctor 
Elliott,  of  the  eastern  parish  of  Applebury,  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  town,  situated  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound — the 
inhabitants  of  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  retain  pro¬ 
bably  more  of  the  primitive  Hew  England  character  than, 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  town  of  equal  extent  in  Yankee 
Land. 

This  excellent  divine— whose  praise  yet  lives  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  churches — was  a  model  for  a  parochial  clergyman, — 
answering  well  to  the  character  of  “the  good  parson,”  as 
sketched  by  the  bard  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
present  chapter;  or  perhaps  more  nearly  yet  to  Cowpek’s  de¬ 
lineation  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be,  as  set  forth  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Task.  Often  as  we  have  gazed  upon  the 
tall  slender  form  and  benignant  features  of  this  good  man,  and 
listened  to  his  clear,  well-modulated  voice,  while  ministering 
in  holy  things  in  the  pulpit — the  same  ancient  pulpit  of 
carved  work,  we  believe,  which  stands  in  the  meeting-house 
k  g 
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of  Applebury  to  this  day — have  we  recalled  the  beautiful 
lines  of  the  last  mentioned  poet 

''There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth:  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies ! — His  theme  divine. 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders  ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  ’stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 

Reclaims  the  wand’rer,  binds  the  broken  heart. 

And,  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war 
The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect  I” 

The  general  demeanour  of  Dr.  Elliott  wa9  characterized  by 
meekness  and  gentleness ;  but  when  occasion  required,  he  had 
at  his  command  all  the  energy  and  boldness  of  Christmas 
Evans,  or  of  Whitfield.  His  manner  was  that  of  artlessness 
and  simplicity  :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  devices  of  too  many 
modern  clergymen,  of  attempting  to  produce  what  in  the 
language  of  the  stage  is  called  effect,  by  daring  paradoxes  and 
startling  propositions, — by  eccentricity  of  manner  as  well  as 
of  language, — by  the  rolling  of  the  eyes  and  pointing  of  fin¬ 
gers.  Although  he  could  wield  the  terrors  of  the  law  with 
prodigious  effect,  yet  he  preferred  leading  his  flock  to  driving 
it ;  he  loved  rather  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  attribute  of  mercy.  He  was  therefore  not  incessantly 
uttering  the  harsh  terms  of  denunciation  in  every  alternate 
breath,  nor  did  he  approach  the  awful  presence  of  the  Deity 
in  language  of  such  unseemly  familiarity,  as  to  cause  the 
truly  pious  to  shudder  at  his  daring.  He  was  never  heard 
arrogantly  to  call  down  imprecations,  or  to  utter  awful 
threatenings  of  wrath  upon  the  heads  of  all  those  whose 
standard  of  orthodoxy  was  not  adjusted  by  his  own, — nor  was 
he  ever  discoursing,  in  both  prayers  and  sermons,  volumes  of 
absurdities,  in  a  style  of  the  wildest  metaphor,  and  most  un¬ 
chastened  rhetoric,  alike  painful  and  offensive  to  the  hearer 
of  delicacy  and  refinement,  either  of  mind  or  manners.  But 
in  his  prayers  he  approached  the  Deity  as  a  Being  who  knows 
our  necessities,  and  needed  not  to  be  convinced,  instructed,  or 
persuaded, — a  Being  who  has  promised  to  supply  our  wants 
when  asked  for  in  faith,  confessing  our  unworthiness,  ac¬ 
knowledging  our  dependence,  and  rendering  gratitude  for  all 
his  mercies.  Simple,  devout,  without  prolixity,  he  poured 
forth,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  our  wants,  acknowledg- 
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meats,  adorations,  and  thanksgivings,  with  an  ardour  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  might  have  inflamed  devotion  in  the  bosom  of  a 
saint,  yet  in  language  level  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 
Sometimes  the  holy  man  would  seem  to  become  so  absorbed, 
even  in  his  public  devotions,  as  apparently  to  lose  himself  in 
rapturous  communication  with  his  God, — letting  down,  as  it 
were,  “  the  golden  chain  from  heaven,  and  drawing  his  audi¬ 
ence  upward  to  the  sky  but  never  did  he  forget  the  charity 
which  sufferethlong  and  is  kind  ;  never  was  he  found  praying 
daggers  into  the  bosoms  of  his  erring  brethren.  He^often 
prostrated  such  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  led  them  up  to 
Mount  Zion ;  but  never  did  he  send  them  by  an  effort  at 
eloquent  praying,  “straggling  around  Parnassus,  gathering 
nosegays  to  bedizen  the  petitions  they  were  offering  to  the 
Almighty.”  His  sermons  were  always  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  preached.  With  the  hardened  and  unrepenting  sinner 
it  was  his  duty  to  deal  plainly;  but  while  sometimes  he  thus 
felt  compelled  to  wield  against  him  the  thunders  of  the  divine 
law,  and  to  suspend  him,  as  it  were,  over  the  dark  abyss,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sweet  invitations  of  the  Gospel  were 
displayed  before  him  in  all  their  attractiveness  and  beauty. 
Hor  did  he  forget,  when  pressing  the  invitations  of  Divine 
mercy,  to  administer  to  the  humble  believer — peradventure 
to  the  wounded  and  bruised  spirit — all  the  blessed  consola¬ 
tions  of  gentleness,  peace,  and  comfort,  that  the  most  skilful 
hand  could  extract  from  that  merciful  dispensation,  which 
breathes  in  every  page  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

If  the  worthy  divine  thus  adorned  the  doctrines  which  he 
professed  and  taught  in  his  public  ministrations,  his  private 
life  and  conversation  was  equally  acceptable  both  to  God  and 
man.  His  practice  taught  as  much  as  his  preaching  ;  for  his 
example  was,  in  fact,  a  living,  daily,  and  most  eloquent  ser¬ 
mon.  He  was  the  pattern  of  conjugal  and  paternal  life  be¬ 
neath  his  own  roof,  and  the  fireside  and  domestic  board  of  the 
parsonage  was  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  parish,  and  the 
most  cheerful.  A  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  he  was  not 
content  with  showing  himself  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath 
days,  and  then  only  in  the  pulpit ;  but  he  visited  them  all, 
and  frequently ;  and  his  ministration  in  the  family  circles  of 
his  congregation,  and  his  own  pure  and  blameless  life  when 
mingling  with  the  world,  were  of  equal,  if  not  greater  effect, 
than  his  public  exercises.  He  had  always  a  word  of  counsel, 
advice,  doctrine,  or  reproof,  ready  upon  his  lips,  and  suited  to 
the  case  of  all  whom  he  met.  The  children  would  run  to  him 
for  his  blessing,  whenever  they  saw  him  crossing  the  beautiful 
green  :  and  he  was  really  and  truly  the  good  shepherd  of  his 
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flock,— not  waiting  for  the  sheep  and  Iambs  to  come  to  him, 
but  going  out  to  find  and  feed  them.  An  odour  of  sanctity 
was  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  wherever  he  went,  rich 
as  the  dews  distilled  upon  Hermon.  His  nerves  vibrated 
with  sympathy  for  those  in  distress ;  and  no  man  cultivated 
the  graces  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  with  greater  ten¬ 
derness  and  ardour  of  emotion.  TJpon  the  sick  he  was  ever 
an  attendant,  and  to  the  dying  a  comforter.  With  exquisite 
delicacy  would  he  administer  the  balm  of  consolation  to  the 
wounded  spirit,  or  bind  up  the  broken  heart  of  the  widow, 
and  wipe  the  tear  from  the  cheek  of  the  orphan. 

Such  is  a  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  godly  instructor 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  character  and 
morals  of  young  Talcott,  and  the  preparatory  course  of  his 
education.  It  may  therefore  be  well  imagined,  that  a  youth 
possessing  the  fine  natural  parts,  and  the  amiable  traits  of 
character  which  we  have  ascribed  to  our  young  friend,  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  eligibly  situated.  There  had  been 
an  absence  of  everything  vicious  in  his  disposition  and  con¬ 
duct  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  active  intelligence,  and  as 
he  grew  up,  his  amiable  temper  and  manners  secured  the 
attention  of  all  who  knew  him.  Doctor  Elliott  loved  him  as 
his  own  son ;  and  during  the  three  years  that  the  youth  was 
under  his  roof,  his  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  what¬ 
ever  branch  of  learning  he  engaged  ;  the  brilliant  exhibitions 
of  his  genius,  and  the  development  of  intellectual  powers  of 
unquestionable  superiority,  afforded  the  strongest  and  most 
flattering  evidences  of  future  pre  eminence. 

But  the  same  natural  pensiveness,  sometimes  almost  border¬ 
ing  upon  gloom,  still  adhered  to  his  character ;  and  during 
the  course  of  his  residence  with  the  good  doctor,  there  were 
not  wanting  either  circumstances  or  incidents  to  invest  him 
with  an  influence  of  mystery.  He  was  scarce  old  enough  for 
a  sentimentalist,  and  yet  he  appeared  to  court  the  pale  faced 
moon  with  much  ardour,  both  as  the  governess  of  the  floods 
and  the  mistress  of  true  melancholy.  A  walk  of  half  a  mile 
through  a  dense  shrubbery,  in  the  rear  of  the  parsonage 
brought  him  to  the  hard  sandy  beach  of  the  sound,  where 
often  on  bright  evenings  he  would  walk  for  hours  in  solitude, 
watching  the  moon  beams  as  they  played  upon  the  blue  wa¬ 
ters  when  calm,  and  following  the  eye  with  the  little  crisp 
billows  as  they  rolled  gently  upon  the  beach;  or,  in  rougher 
weather,  dashed  up  in  foam  against  the  rocks. 

He  had  likewise  another  favourite  place  of  resort  during 
his  evening  rambles,  but  which  were  somewhat  of  an  equivocal 
character.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  village  of  Applebury, 
at  a  distance  ol  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  from  the  meet* 
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ing-housd,  and  still  more  remote  from  the  principal  streets, 
in  a  solitary  place,  was  a  small  lake  or  pond,  called,  time  im¬ 
memorial,  Tax’s  pond,  connected  with'which  was  a  tale  of 
horror  and  blood.  A  young  lady  was  many  years  before 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  there,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  and  her  body  cast  into  the  pond  for  con¬ 
cealment.  The  mirrderer  not  having  been  detected  and 
brought  to  justice,  her  unquiet  spirit  was  believed  by  the 
over-credulous  to  hover  about  the  spot.  Beyond  this  pond, 
secluded  from  all  other  dwellings,  was  a  dilapidated  habita¬ 
tion,  occupied  by  a  strange  being  named  Zophar  Crampton, 
and  his  equally  strange  family.  With  these  people  no  inter¬ 
course  was  held  by  the  good  citizens  of  the  parish.  The 
whole  household  of  Crampton  led  an  indolent  life,  and  as  nei¬ 
ther  the  old  man,  nor  any  of  the  inmates  of  his  dwelling,  ap¬ 
peared  to  perform  any  labour,  and  as  they  had  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  it  was  a  mystery  how  they  lived.  Their 
place  of  residence  was  possessed  by  inheritance,  and  had  been 
in  bad  odour  for  a  previous  half  century — a  tradition  having 
descended  from  the  days  of  witchcraft,  that  Crampton’s  grand¬ 
father  had  attempted  to  form  a  league  with  the  devil.  He  had 
been  observed,  day  after  day,  to  visit  a  certain  place  not  far 
distant,  where  four  roads  met,  and  there  to  look  down  and 
search,  as  if  for  something  in  the  earth.  Curiosity  at  length 
prompted  some  of  the  good  people  to  watch  the  old  man’s 
movements,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  singular  visits  to 
the  place  above  described.  One  day,  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  usual  place  of  examination,  an  investigation  was 
had,  and  they  found  deposited  in  an  excavation  beneath  a 
large  stone,  an  obligation  of  old  Crampton’s,  written  in  his 
own  blood,  stipulating  to  surrender  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  devil,  at  a  certain  time,  in  exchange  for  a  specified 
sum  of  money.  The  obligation,  it  seems,  was  placed  at  the 
junction  of  four  roads,  as  the  most  likely  place  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  of  the  cloven  foot,  in  his  excur¬ 
sion  from  his  brimstone  bed — the  obligor  supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  must  soon  come  that  way.  The  awful  contract  was 
taken  to  a  magistrate,  and  preparations  made  for  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  party  of  the  first  part  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
thus  saved  himself  from  a  burning  in  this  world,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  fate  in  the  next.  But  these  circumstances 
and  traditions  imparted  to  the  pond  and  to  the  Crampton 
household  a  fearful  character  in  the  popular  estimation ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  surprise  among  the  good 
people,  that  the  youthful  student,  when  not  enjoying  his 
moonlight  musings  upon  the  beach,  should  so  often  be  seen  in 
the  gloom  of  night  traversing  ia  meditative  mood  the  green, 
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though  deserted,  margin  of  the  pond.  He  was  neither  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  character  of  the  place,  nor  to  the  sage  remarks 
elicited  by  his  partiality  for  it.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  like  the 
walk  all  the  better  on  those  very  accounts.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  of  itself;  and  the  idle  fears  of  the  superstitious, 
which  caused  it  to  be  shunned  by  the  multitude,  ren¬ 
dered  it  all  the  better  for  solitary  exercise  and  contempla¬ 
tion.  Whatever  dread  other  people  might  have  of  super¬ 
natural  appearances,  he  did  not  apprehend  any  interruption 
of  his  evening  meditations  from  that  source.  But  there  were 
yet  other  circumstances  throwing  around  his  character  a  still 
deeper  shade  of  mystery,  which  he  would  most  gladly  have 
shaken  off — a  matter  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in 
another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

"  How  now  !  what  rare  discourse  are  you  fallen  upon,  ha  ?  Have  you 
found  any  familiars  here,  that  you  are  so  free  ?  What’s  the  business 
Ben  Jonson. 

“  Is  this  not  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  so  confidently  seems  to 
undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done  ;  damns  him¬ 
self  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damn’d  than  to  do  it  ?” — Shakspeare. 

The  story  of  Isaac  Crowfoot,  and  the  singular  finding  of  his 
truant  cow,  followed  the  lad  to  Applebnry ;  and  before  he 
had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  occasion  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  trials  of  his  skill,  his  extreme  reluctance  to  do  which 
was  only  overcome  by  the  most  persevering  entreaties,  which 
his  obliging  disposition  did  not  allow  him  to  withstand. 

It  happened  that  in  the  regular  course  of  his  business,  as  a 
West  India  trader.  Captain  David  Hoyt,  an  old  friend  and 
relative  of  the  historian,  who  has  slept  with  his  fathers  many 
years,  purchased  a  cargo  of  mules — an  animal  formerly  of  ex¬ 
tensive  exportation  from  Connecticut  to  those  islands, — and 
proceeded  thence  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  bound  to  St.  Domingo. 
A  step  son  of  Captain  H.  of  about  the  age  of  young  Talcott, 
accompanied  him.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
greatly  beloved  ;  and  is  yet  a  respectable  farmer  in  Apple- 
bury.  The  vessel  was  a  long  time  absent,  and  no  intelligence 
from  her  was  received.  A  brig,  which  sailed  from  Applebury 
in  company  with  Captain  Hoyt,  had  made  a  prosperous  voy- 
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age  and  returned ;  but  no  tidings  of  the  other  were  brought 
back,  or  had  she  arrived  out  at  the  time  the  brig  sailed  on 
her  return.  His  friends  consequently  became  exceedingly 
anxious  respecting  his  fate, — aud  the  wife  of  the  absent  cap¬ 
tain,  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  both  of  her  husband  and 
son,  having  heard  the  gossip  touching  the  wonderful  tiuding 
of  the  longlost  brindled  cow,  came  to  our  young  hero,  be¬ 
seeching  him  to  inform  her  of  the  absent  schooner  and  those 
on  board.  There  was  no  affectation  in  the  youth,  and  he  was 
really  and  truly  reluctant  to  renew  the  experiment.  But  after 
much  persuasiou  aud  importunity,  he  consented  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  an  anxious  wife  and  mother,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  although  he  admonished  the  good  woman  against  re¬ 
posing  any  confidence  in  his  reputed  skill.  In  sober  honesty 
and  truth,  he  had  no  confidence  in  it  himself;  for  in  respect 
to  the  previous  affair,  he  regarded  it  only  in  the  light  of  one 
of  those  extraordinary  coincidences  frequently  occurring  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  but  which  are  not  exactly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  explanation  upon  any  known  principles  of  mental 
philosophy. 

Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations  and  even  to  his  own 
wishes,  during  a  night  of  laborious  application,  the  results  of 
his  figures  enabled  him  to  return  a  full  answer  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  the  correctness  of  which  would  be  tested  in  a 
few  days.  Those  results  were,  that  the  absent  schooner,  hav¬ 
ing,  after  parting  company  with  the  before-mentioned  brig, 
deviated  from  the  accustomed  track,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
becalmed.  The  captain  and  hands  were  all  well ;  but  their 
provisions  had  become  short,  their  provender  and  water  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mules  had  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  The  vessel  according  to  his  calculations,  would  to  a 
certainty  put  back  in  distress,  and  arrive  within  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  following  Tuesday — after  having  on  the  preceding  day 
thrown  the  last  of  the  mules  overboard.  It  proved  to  be 
even  so.  On  the  Thursday  following  the  prediction,  Captain 
Hoyt  and  his  step  son  arrived  in  Applebury  from  New  York  ; 
and  in  relating  the  events  of  a  disatrous  voyage,  confirmed  all 
that  young  Talcott  had  divined,  to  the  minutest  particular- 
even  to  the  hour  at  which  they  ran  past  Sandy  Hook  light¬ 
house,  and  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  of  New  York. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  yet  a  matter  of  greater  surprise  to  the  young  magician, 
than  in  the  former  instance.  He  was  conscious  of  having  in¬ 
tentionally  done  or  attempted  nothing  wrong  on  either  occa¬ 
sion;  but  the  success  which  had  attended  his  calculations, 
was  a  subject  utterly  inexplicable  even  to  himself;  and  he 
was  half-induced  to  believe  there  must  have  been  an  evil 
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superintending  agency  in  the  premises.  He  shuddered  at  the 
idea  :  for,  although  not  a  communing  member  of  ^he  church, 
yet  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings. 
Prom  his  earliest  infancy,  his  young  thoughts  had  been  di¬ 
rected  heavenward, — the  habits,  and  all  the  regulations  of  his 
father’s  household,  were  religious, — the  observance  of  all  the 
outward  forms  of  devotion  were  strict  and  unremitted  on  the 
part  of  the  father, — while  all  its  sweetest  and  most  attractive 
influences  were  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  quiet  and  unob¬ 
trusive,  yet  active  examples  of  the  mother.  A  moment’s  re¬ 
flection,  however,  convinced  him  of  the  groundlessness  of  his 
apprehensions.  In  the  exercise  of  his  supposed  power  of  di¬ 
vination,  he  had  only  followed  a  rule  prescribed  in  a  printed 
book  of  pretended  magic.  That  book  directed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  questions  germain  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  then  by 
going  through  certain  arithmetical  problems,  the  answer  was 
to  be  read  in  the  result,  by  affirmatives  and  negatives  :  and  it 
was  only  by  writing  down  every  variety  of  questions  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  case,  or  which  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
sharpest  ingenuity  could  have  any  supposed  connection  with 
it,  and  by  the  tedious  process  of  figuring  out  the  problems, 
that  the  final  answers  could  be  deduced.  His  art  had  this 
extent — no  more.  In  his  juvenile  days,  he  had  looked  into 
the  book  with  curiosity ;  now,  in  the  greater  maturity  of  his 
youth,  he  had  tried  his  skill  as  an  interesting  experiment 
only ;  and,  as  he  supposed,  any  other  person  who  would  as¬ 
sume  the  labour,  could  play  the  magician  in  the  same  way. 
The  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  he  yet  attributed  to  coin¬ 
cidences  only ;  and,  in  any  event,  he  was  quite  certain— for  in 
this  he  could  not  be  mistaken — that  he  had  invoked  the  aid 
of  no  evil  genius ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  mes¬ 
sengers  of  that  character  ever  went  abroad  upon  such  errands 
uninvited  or  unbidden.  He  therefore  allowed  his  mind  to  go 
to  rest  on  the  subject, — mentally  resolving  to  avoid  in  future 
even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  essay  no  more  experiments 
of  the  kind.* 

But  the  tears  and  importunities  of  woman  who  can  with¬ 
stand  1  Hearts  of  sterner  stuff  than  was  that  of  our  youthful 
hero,  and  of  more  experience,  have  often  been  subdued  by 
such  appeals ;  and  that  he  should  have  been  induced  to  swerve 
from  his  determination, .can,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  sur- 

*  The  incredulous  will  question  the  fact,  but  the  three  experiments  in 
this  sort  of  magic,  related  in  these  pages,  were  actually  made,  substan  ■ 
tially  as  related,  by  a  professional  gentleman  yet  living  in  Connecticut. 
He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  yeracity,  and  has  related  the  cireumgtanees 
to  the  writer. 
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prise.  In  temporarily  changing  his  residence  from  the  valley 
of  the  Tunxis  for  the  sweet  shades  of  Applebury,  he  had  vain¬ 
ly  imagined  that  the  little  notoriety  of  his  first  vision  of 
second  sight  would  have  been  left  behind.  But  mistaken  in 
that  supposition,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  his  first  experi¬ 
ment,  been  forced  into  a  second,  the  fame  of  which  was  widely 
bruited  about  to  his  still  greater  annoyance  ;  and  he  was  soon 
involved  in  a  third  trial,  the  result  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  sequel. 

General  Carlos  Wilcox,  a  respectable  merchant  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  and  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in 
that  community,  had  fitted  out  and  freighted  for  the  West 
India  market,  a  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  unusual  value.  The 
supercargo  had  instructions,  in  certain  contingencies,  to  at¬ 
tempt  sundry  speculations,  by  trading  from  island  to  island, 
over  the  wide  American  archipelago.  In  the  lading  of  this 
vessel  the  owner  had  incurred  heavy  responsibilities,  which 
her  return  from  a  prosperous  voyage  would  alone  enable  him 
to  discharge.  But  although  he  had  received  early  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  ship’s  safe  outward  arrival,  and  of  her  departure 
from  the  first  port  of  destination,  yet  for  a  long  period  there 
was  no  further  intelligence  from  her.  As  time  passed  on, 
demands  for  heavy  payments  came  upon  him  which  he  was 
unable  to  meet ;  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  entreat 
for  delay  upon  delay.  Still  there  were  no  tidings  from  the 
ship,  and  his  situation  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
critical, —  while  his  mind  was  full  of  embarrassment  and  per¬ 
plexity. 

While  matters  were  standing  thu3,  the  merchant,  almost 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  difficulties  accumulating  in  his 
path,  was  persuaded,  though  against  his  own  better  opinion 
and  judgment,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  young  student  of 
Doctor  Elliott,  at  Applebury, — now  universally  considered 
the  smartest  young  man  in  those  parts.  It  was  believed  he 
could  solve  almost  any  mystery— short  of  the  origin  of  evil; 
and  discover  every  hidden  thing— excepting  Kidd’s  money. 
Indeed,  the  latter  was  hardly  an  exception,  since  some  of  the 
knowing  ones  had  begun  to  think  of  obtaining  his  assistance 
in  searching  for  those  numerous  pots  of  treasure  which  the 
great  freebooter  was  supposed  to  have  imbedded  in  the  island- 
coves,  and  along  the  indented  coasts  of  the  sound.  To  the 
application  of  General  Wilcox  himself,  however,  the  young 
student  respectfully  but  firmly  refused  his  assent,— labouring 
honestly  at  the  same  time  to  convince  him  that  he  had  no 
particular  skill  of  the  description  which  a  good-natured, 
though  gossiping  world  had  attributed  to  him,  and  assuring 
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him  that  the  fact3  cited  to  disprove  this  avowal,  were  merely 
circumstances  of  time  and  chance,  which  happen  to  all. 

The  lady  of  the  merchant,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
in  this  manner.  The  affairs  of  her  husband  were  approaching 
a  crisis,  and  the  return  of  the  ship  could  only  save  him  from 
ruin.  Should  the  vessel  be  already  lost,  they  might  as  well 
yield  at  once  to  the  importunities  of  their  creditors,  who  were 
becoming  more  impatient  and  more  clamorous  with  eveiy 
hour’s  delay  ;  each  being  eager,  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy, 
to  be  foremost  in  seizing  upon  the  spoils  of  the  insolvent. 
The  lady,  therefore,  rode  over  to  Applebury,  and  renewed 
the  application  with  so  much  energy,  and  such  feeling  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  as  to  wring  a  reluctant  consent  from 
the  young  magician  to  make  another  attempt  to  read  what,  if 
not  exactly  the  future,  was  at  least  unknown. 

Accordingly,  during  the  ensuing  night,  he  resorted  to  his 
slate  and  his  rules  as  before ;  and  after  labouring  through  a 
great  multitude  of  questions  and  calculations,  the  results  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  frame  a  history  of  the  voyage,  whicn  promised 
speedy  and  golden  returns  to  the  harassed  owner.  Punctual 
to  her  engagement,  and  eager  for  an  answer,  which  she  had 
the  fullest  faith  iu  believing  would  end  her  suspense,  however 
painful  might  be  their  destiny,  the  lady  returned  to  Apple¬ 
bury  on  the  following  morning.  Our  hero  thereupon  very 
readily  informed  her  of  the  result  of  his  calculations;  but 
cautioning  her  at  the  same  time  not  to  place  the  least  reliance 
upon  his  prediction.  “  Your  ship,”  said  he,  “  according  to 
my  poor  figures,  is  perfectly  safe,  and  now  o.n  her  homeward 
voyage.  She  touched  at  several  places  among  the  West  India 
islands”  (specifying  their  names),  “  succeeded  prosperously 
in  all  her  speculations,  and  in  the  exchange  of  her  commodi¬ 
ties.  She  then  ran  down  upon  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  illicit  trade,  in  defiance 
of  those  selfish  laws  of  the  mother-country  which  would  fain 
exclude  every  other  nation  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
fairest  continent  of  the  world;  and  is  now  returning  with 
22,000  dollars  in  doubloons,  besides  other  merchandise  of 
great  value.  On  Tuesday  next,  at  two  o’clock  past  meridian, 
the  Killingworth  will  enter  the  harbour,  whose  name  she 
bears,  in  safety.  But  the  supercargo  is  dead  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  two  men  will  return  fatally  sick  of  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.”  With  this  reply,  which  she  believed  would  be  fulfilled 
to  the  tittle,  the  lady  returned,  with  feelings  mingled  with 
melancholy  and  gladness.  The  supercargo  was  a  young  man 
of  enterprise  and  high  promise,  and  her  kinsman.  But  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband  would  be  restored. 

The  period  intervening  between"the  prediction  and  the  time 
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assigned  for  its  accomplishment  was  one  of  intense  anxiety, 
not  only  to  the  distr  ssed  and  doubting  husband  and  his  wife, 
but  to  young  Talc  ott.  If  the  fortunes  of  the  former  hung 
upon  the  fate  of  the  ship,  the  feelings  of  the  latter  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  result  of  this  third  and  more  important  ex¬ 
periment  ;  for  he  felt  a  strong  presentiment  coming  over  him 
that  his  calculations  would  be  realized  :  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  matters  of  unlawful  and 
fearful  import ;  and  he  reproached  himself  that  the  feelings 
of  shame  and  diffidence  had  prevented  him  from  taking 
counsel  of  his  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend” — Doctor 
Elliott. 

The  day — for  time  under  such  circumstances  of  incertitude 
and  anxiety  seems  to  fly  with  leaden  wings — appeared  long  in 
coming  ;  but  it  arrived  at  length,  and  was  truly  one  of  bright 
and  sunny  promise.  Early  wa»  the  merchant  at  an  upper 
window  with  his  glass,  intently  examining  every  sail  that 
whitened  the  placid  bosom  of  the  sound,  and  eagerly  watching 
every  additional  vessel  that  could  be  descried  heaving  in  sight. 
Soon  after  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  his  heart  bounded  high  as 
his  joyful  eye  observed  the  well-known  signal  of  his  own  proud 
ship,  which  was  borne  easily  onward  by  a  gentle  breeze,  until 
at  length,  and  exactly  at  the  hour  foretold,  she  entered  the 
harbour,  discharged  a  gun,  and  ran  alongside  of  the  wharf. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  prediction,  in  all  its  details  was 
true  to  the  letter.  The  whole  voyage  had  been  prosecuted  as 
already  described  ;  the  exact  sum  of  specie  was  received  ;  two 
of  the  seamen  were  sick  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  super¬ 
cargo  was  no  more — the  waters  his  winding  sheet — the  ocean 
his  grave  ! 

The  “  decencies  of  grief”  having  been  indulged,  according 
to  Dryden,  the  untoward  aspect  of  the  merchant’s  fortunes 
were,  of  course,  immediately  changed,  and  joy  once  more 
beamed  from  countenances  which  for  weeks  had  been  shaded 
by  the  gloom  of  despondency  and  anticipated  ruin.  Not  so, 
however,  the  young  astrologer.  On  hearing  the  intelligence 
in  the  gray  of  the  evening,  he  was  surprised  by  the  accurate 
verification  of  his  calculations,  and  greatly  agitated  at  what 
he  had  done.  On  the  former  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  attributed  his  success  to  fortuitous  coincidences.  But 
with  this  third  more  complicated  and  momentous  trial,  the 
results  amazed  him.  The  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  evening, 
and  he  walked  long  in  a  state  of  rumination  or  deep  abstrac¬ 
tion  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  stately  weeping 
elms,  planted  along  the  margin  of  the  little  secluded  lake 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter ;  nor  was  he  aroused  from  hk 
revery  until  a  figure,  which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  old 
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Esther  Peabody,  brushed  by  him  in  her  red  cloak ;  casting 
into  his  face  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  glances  which  he 
was  certain  could  proceed  from  no  other  eyes  than  hers  !  He 
had  had  no  previous  intimation  that  the  reputed  familiar  was 
in  that  neighbourhood,  or  that  she  had  ever  been  there ;  and 
he  had  supposed  her  to  be  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  his  peaceful  location.  But  the  presence  of  that 
questionable  woman  caused  the  fearful  thought  before  sug¬ 
gested  to  flash  more  vividly  upon  his  mind ;  and  from  that 
moment  it  became  his  settled  conviction  that  some  evil  agency 
had  been  exerted  in  those  efforts  which  he  had  been  persuading 
himself  were  very  innocent  calculations,  though  not  a  little 
interesting  withal.  The  result  was  a  solemn  vow  never  more 
to  engage  in  such  questionable  experiments. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

So  now  has  come  our  joyful’st  feast ; 
***** 

Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  with  music  soundeth ; 

And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. — Georoe  Withers. 

Some  say  he  shoved  her  rudely  from  the  gate. 

With  angry  chiding  :  but  I  can  never  think 
That  he  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman. 

With  such  discourtesy  :  but  he  refused  her — 

And  better  had  he  met  a  lion  in  his  path 
Than  that  old  woman.— Charles  Lamb. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  returned  to  his 
parental  roof  with  the  first  honours  of  his  class,  though  with 
a  constitution  evidently  impaired  by  severe  mental  applica¬ 
tion,  the  parents  of  young  Talcott  made  unusual  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  his  twentieth  birth-day — combining 
this  observance,  as  usual,  with  the  annual  thanksgiving  festi¬ 
val.  The  young  man  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  relatives,  for  his  character  and  conduct  had 
in  all  respects  been  blameless  from  his  childhood,  and  his  fine 
talents  and  brilliant  attainments,  though  he  had  not  yet 
reached  his  majority,  were  such  as  are  but  rarely  found,  even 
among  scholars  of  riper  years.  Not  satisfied  with  the  narrow- 
round  of  studies  prescribed  in  his  college  courses,  he  had  pur- 
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sued  a  wider  range,  and  made  extensive  acquisitions  in  higher 
departments,  both  in  the  languages,  and  the  mathematics. 
In  the  former,  after  mastering  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
he  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  Hebrew,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  tuition  of  the  venerable  President  Stiles  himself. 
There  was  no  surer  avenue  to  the  affections  of  that  pious  and 
profound  linguist,  than  to  evince  a  partiality  for  the  Hebrew 
— the  primitive  language  of  our  race — and  yet  more  sacred, 
in  his  estimation,  as  being  the  tongue  in  which  the  Almighty 
had  condescended  to  hold  converse  with  man  from  the  fum¬ 
ing  summit  of  Sinai.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  eternal  lan¬ 
guage  of  heaven,  and  was  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
could  find  a  youth  in  college  disposed  under  his  guidance  to 
dig  at  its  roots.  Young  Talcott  soon  imbibed  as  keen  a  relish 
for  the  language  as  his  illustrious  and  learned  preceptor.  In 
the  mind  of  both,  a  lyric  of  the  royal  bard  of  Israel,  or  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  burning  lyre  of  the  son  of  Amoz,  was  more 
refreshing  than  the  waters  of  Horeb  to  the  famishing  hosts  of 
Jacob.  In  consequence  of  this  coincidence  of  taste  and  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  devout  preceptor  and  his  pupil,  the  young 
man  left  the  classic  halls  of  Yale,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
distinction  of  Bachelor’s  degree,  but  with  the  special  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  president,  accompanied  by  a  present  from  his 
own  hand  of  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  superb  edition  of  Lowth’s  Isaiah,  and  the  “  De 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum”  of  the  same  learned  prelate,  with 
the  additions  of  Michaelis. 

An  unusual  number  of  guests,  including  the  ’squire’s  most 
wealthy  relatives,  and  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Pitkin, 
had  been  invited  to  the  festival,  now  held  as  well  in  obedience 
to  the  “  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Governor,  Captain-general,  &c.,  &c.,”  as  in  honour  of  the  birth 
and  return  from  college  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  estate.  The 
festival  itself  was  truly  a  sumptuous  one  for  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  those  days  of  well-ordered  economy.  The 
avarice  of  the  ’squire  had  attended  him  thus  far  through  life, 
but  never  occasioned  the  curtailment  of  the  creature- comforts 
of  his  own  household,  or  those  of  his  kindred  who  understood 
“  the  way  to  wealth.”  The  present,  however,  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion,  and  no  reasonable  expense  had  been  spared 
in  making  the  provisions  and  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  feast — by  the  weight  of  which  the  old  and  substantial 
oaken  table  was  burdened.  Various  dishes  were  added  to  the 
regular  bill  of  good  things  to  be  partaken  of  in  obedience  to 
the  proclamation,  amongst  which  were  oysters  from  Sachem’s 
Head,  and  the  spicy  minced  pie,  so  long  and  rigidly  pros¬ 
cribed  in  the  olden  time.  A  blessing  was  fervently  invoked 
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by  the  good  minister,  which,  whether  owing  to  the  savoury 
flavour  of  the  smoking  viands  or  not,  the  historian  is  unable 
to  say,  was  unusually  concise,  though  devout  and  to  the 
purpose. 

The  hours  of  dinner  passed  off  in  the  most  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  Recollections  of  by-gone  days  were  revived, — some  of  the 
persons  and  scenes  living  again  in  memory,  were  dwelt  upon 
with  pleasure,  end  others  with  a  subdued  and  chastened  me¬ 
lancholy.  Even  the  ’squire,  whose  steeled  bosom  was  rarely 
softened  by  sentimental  discourse,  yielded  for  a  time  to  the 
soothing  influences  which  so  naturally  steal  over  us  when  con¬ 
templating  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  and  the  friends  who,  after 
being  tossed  about  in  a  world  of  care  and  trouble,  have  sunk 
into  the  sleep  of  death,  and  are  mouldering  in  the  silent  dust 
before  us.  The  pensive  and  saddening  effect  of  such  re¬ 
miniscences,  however,  was  relieved  by  conversations  of  lighter 
description ;  and  the  venerable  doctor  and  young  collegian 
found  great  enjoyment  in  sallies  of  pleasantry,  mixed  up  some¬ 
what  with  drafts  upon  their  respective  acquisitions  of  classical 
lore,  and  in  drawing  comparisons  between  the  college  laws  and 
usages  of  the  olden,  and  the  more  modern  systems  of  scholastic 
discipline.  Nor  in  course  of  their  discussions  and  contrasts 
did  the  divine  forget  to  enliven  the  festive  board  with  divers 
relations  of  the  college  pranks  of  himself  and  his  classmates 
and  fellow  students,  forty  years  before. 

The  repast  having  been  concluded,  after  a  liberal  sitting 
of  two  hours,  the  ’squire  returned  thanks  to  the  Great  Dis¬ 
penser  of  all  good,  for  tne  blessings  with  which  the  season 
and  his  table  had  been  crowned,  and  of  which  they  had  been 
permitted  socially  to  partake.  In  conclusion,  he  besought 
the  Lord  to  remember  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  to  bless  the 
poor  and  needy,  to  comfort  those  who  mourned,  the  widow' 
and  the  orphan,  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  &c. ; 
and  the  company  rose  and  retired  from  the  table  decently  and 
in  order, —  an  example  which  might  well  be  more  generally 
imitated  on  festival  occasions. 

As  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine— it  being  just  at  the 
close  of  that  delightful  period  of  the  American  autumn  called 
the  Indian  summer,  when  the  sun  shines  with  genial  warmth 
through  a  mellow  atmosphere  almost  of  an  orange  hue,  the 
doors  of  the  dining-hall  had  been  standing  ajar  towards  the 
close  of  the  repast ;  and  it  so  happened,  that,  pressed  pro¬ 
bably  by  want,  and  beginning  now  to  experience  somewhat  of 
the  decrepitude  of  age,  old  Esther  Peabody,  after  years  of 
rigid  exclusion  from  the  premises,  had  entered  the  portals  of 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  supplicating  alms,  just  in  season 
to  catch  the  last  words  of  the  intercession  with  which  the 
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’squire  had  closed  his  thank-offering.  Emboldened  by  the 
prayer  for  the  poor  she  had  heard,  and  which  she  took  to  be 
in  earnest,  she  was  pressing  her  way  into  the  house,  when  her 
progress  was  impeded  by  the  lusty  “handmaiden”  of  Mrs. 
Talcott,  who  in  any  other  country  would  have  been  called  a 
servant.  The  noise  brought  the  deacon  himself  straightway 
to  the  door,  and  his  darkest  frown  gathered  upon  his  brow 
as  he  discerned  the  person  of  the  intruder,  now  bending  from 
the  weight  of  years,  passed  in  a  life  of  hardship  and  exposure. 

“  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  old  Egyptian  hag  !”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  ill  comporting  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene  just  described,  and  which  he  had  concluded  in  a 
frame  of  mind  apparently  so  different.  “  Out  of  my  house, 
and  begone  from  my  premises,  you  lazy  old  heathen,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

“  0,  sir  !”  the  old  woman  replied,  “  and  is  this  the  charity 
which  a  Christian  man  was  a  moment  since  praying  about  ! 
Am  I  not  a  poor  old  helpless  woman,  hungry  and — ” 

“Out  upon  thee,  sorceress  !  1  tell  thee  to  be  gone,  thou 

foul  baggage  !”  rejoined  the  most  Christian  host,  with  unre¬ 
lenting  austerity 

“  And  hast  thou,  then,  no  compassion,  no  bowels  of  mercies, 
for  the  needy  and  distressed?  Must  I  be  called  hag  and  sor¬ 
ceress,  because  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  bent  by  age,  and 
browned  by  the  peltings  of  the  storms?  Thou  callest  me 
hag,  and  sorceress,  and  doest  all  in  thy  power  to  make  me 
such.”  ’ 

“  Thou  art  a  good  for  nothing — a  child  of  Belial,”  vocifer¬ 
ated  the  ’squire,  “  and  shalt  have  no  compassion  from  me. 
Get  thee  gone  !” 

“Surely  the  tender  mercies  of  man  are  cruel,”  rejoined  the 
frail,  though  forbidding  mendicant.  “  If  I  do  but  gather  a 
few  sticks  to  keep  me  warm,  I  am  rudely  thrust  from  your 
lands ;  if  I  step  aside  to  pick  up  the  fruit  that  is  rotting  upon 
the  ground,  the  dogs  are  set  upon  me ;  and  albeit  thou  wast 
but  just  now  praying  with  upturned  eyes,  that  the  God  you 
worship  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  yet  you 
would  almost  in  the  same  breath  thrust  out  me — a  poor  lone 
woman — hungry,  and  cold,  and  half  naked,  to  perish  !” 

“  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  mockeries,  you  old  familiar 
of  Satan,”  he  exclaimed,  his  anger  increasing  to  a  degree  of 
violence  which  made  him  forget  himself :  “  I  did  not  say  that 
/  would  feed  and  clothe  such  an  old  hag  as  you  are  :  the  Lord 
may  do  it  if  he  has  a  mind  to, — but  as  for  me,  you  shall  not 
have  a  single  crust  in  this  house,  and  the  sooner  you  get  about 
your  business — if  you  have  any — the  better.” 

“And  thou,  ’Squire  Talcott,  art  a  Christian  elder,— ap- 
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pointed  to  help  the  minister  feed  his  master's  Hock — that 
would  turn  away  a  poor  hungry  widow  thus  !  What  crime 
have  I  committed,  that  I  am  to  be  treated  worse  than  the 
brutes  that  perish  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  1  have  been 
stricken, — that  a  blight  came  over  me  at  the  birth,— that  I 
have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  suspicion  and  sorrow  !  Has  my 
cup  not  enough  of  bitterness  mingled  in  it  already  !  Were 
the  world  honest,  the  day  would  ne’er  have  come  when 
Ananias  Talcott  would  thus  have  scouted  Esther — but  stay  ! 
That  name  must  not  be  spoken  !  The  promise  which  my 
poor  mother  bore  to  heaven  with  her  dying  breath,  must  not 
be  broken  !” 

“  Thou  art  beside  thyself, — begone  !”  interrupted  Talcott, 
with  increasing  impatience ;  and  he  began  to  approach  her  as 
though  he  would  have  offered  personal  violence. 

“  Nay,  lay  not  thy  unholy  hands  on  me  !”  she  replied,  with 
kindling  energy.  Then  with  a  more  subdued  tone,  she  added, 
“  but  it  must  be  so  :  ‘  all  the  golden  meal,’  they  say,  ‘  runs 
into  rich  knaves’  purses,  and  the  poor  have  nothing  but  the 
bran  !’  And  so  it  is  :  Talcott,  whose  blood  is  no  better  than 
mine,  has  added  houses  to  houses,  and  lands  to  lands,  until 
his  eyes  cannot  rest  upon  his  possessions  at  once,  and  Esther 
• -  begs  in  vain  for  a  morsel  from  his  table  !” 

The  enraged  magistrate  did  not  deign  a  further  reply,  save 
some  broken  exclamations  of  hag — foul  fiend — beldame — 
witch — sorceress — and  other  kindred  mutterings  :  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  thrust  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  humanity  with¬ 
out  the  gate.  The  disturbance,  however,  had  called  all  the 
household  to  the  door  just  as  he  was  committing  this  last  act 
of  cruelty  ;  but  so  great  was  his  excitement,  that  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  minister,  backed  by  those  of  his  wife  and  eon, 
were  either  unheard,  or  entirely  unheeded.  The  gate  was 
shut;  and  the  ’squire  was  about  turning  his  back  to  join  his 
family  and  guests,  when  a  sudden  transition  was  imparted  to 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  group.  Erecting  her  bending  figure 
to  its  full  height,  her  dark  eyes  kindling  like  sparks  pf  light¬ 
ning,  she  looked  upwards,  and  pointing  towards  the  house, 
with  a  clear  and  shrill  voice  pronounced  these  words  ; — 

“A  mischief,  mischief,  mischief, 

And  a  nine-times  killing  curse. 

By  day  and  by  night,  to  the  caitiff  wight. 

Who  shakes  the  poor,  like  snakes  from  his  door. 

And  shuts  up  the  womb  of  his  purse  I” 

Thm  directing  her  attention  particularly  to  the  son  and 
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heir,  and  pointing  her  long  bony  finger  at  him,  she  resumed 
her  wild  malediction  thus  : — 

Talcott’s  son,  and  Taleott’s  heir, 

ShaU  never  enjoy  the  mansion  here ; 

Five  years  shall  pass, — and  his  dying  groans. 

Shall  fill  these  halls  with  tears  and  moans  ; 

For  a  wreath  of  night- shade  shall  circle  his  head. 

And  the  grave  he  his  cold  and  youthful  bed ; — 

Note  well  the  hour ! — it  is  said ! — it  is  said  ! 

f 

The  passionate  man  was  appalled.  He  quailed  beneath  the 
fiery  flashings  of  her  piercing  eyes ;  while  every  member  of 
his  household,  and  every  guest,  was  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  There  was  something  so,  imposing  in  her  aspect  and 
attitude,  and  so  determined  in  her  manner,  that  all  were 
for  the  moment  struck  dumb.  The  festivities  of  the  day 
were,  of  course,  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  ;  and  the 
sun,  which  had  dawned  so  brightly  on  the  birth  day,  sank 
behind  piles  of  angry  clouds  which  had  for  some  hours  been 
gathering  in  the  west,  and  left  the  Talcott  family  in  gloom. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


i_  ,  -  —  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin’s  back. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Shakspeabe, 

-  ■  ■■ — . —  "'Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful; 

Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  mine  heart. 

That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her. — Idem. 

Dtjeins  the  autumn  in  which  had  occurred  the  ill-starred  and 
unwelcome  incident  described  in  our  last  chapter,  young 
Talcott  had  in  a  good  degree  recruited  his  health,  which  had 
apparently  been  somewhat  affected  by  his  sedentary  and  stu* 
diotts  habits  at  college.  For  the  purpose  of  exercise,  he  as¬ 
sisted  with  his  own  hands  in  gathering  and  husking  the  corn; 
in  collecting  the  apples  from  the  burthened  orchards  of  his 
i  5 
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father,  and  the  process  of  extracting  the  cider ;  and  in  hauling 
wood  from  the  mountains  for  the  winter’s  supply  of  fuel. 
Every  thing  having  thus  been  made  snug  tor  that  dreary  sea¬ 
son  in  which  nature  lies  dormant,  as  if  to  recover  the  strength 
and  vigour  necessary  for  the  action  of  another  spring,  and  to 
meet  the  drafts  of  another  summer  upon  her  productiveness, 
the  future  course  of  the  young  man  became  again  the  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  consideration.  This  was  no  difficult  matter, 
however,  since  the  young  gentleman  himself  was  left  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.  His  determination,  for  the 
completion  of  his  education,  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  ;  not  with  any  view  of  practising  the  profession,  since, 
in  all  human  probability,  his  inheritance  would  for  ever  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  necessity  of  encountering  its  perplexities, 
or  participating  in  its  drudgery.  But  in  a  government  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  every  individual  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  push  his  own  fortunes  and  build  his  own  reputation 
—  where  rank  is  unknown,  and  the  advantages  of  birth  of  no 
avail  in  the  race  for  popularity, — the  law  affords  the  surest 
avenue  to  political  advancement.  As  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
moreover,  at  once  elegant  and  elevated,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  English  law — which  has  been 
denominated  the  perfection  of  human  reason,  and  which  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  our  own — is  as  necessary  to  a  finished 
education  as  the  classics  or  the  mathematics.  Entertaining 
these  views,  the  name  of  our  hero  was  entered  without  tin- 
necessary  delay  in  the  office  of  Tapping  Reeve,  then  already 
an  eminent  counsellor  in  Connecticut,  who  subsequently  rose 
to  high  legal  and  judicial  eminence. 

Under  that  able  and  learned  instructor,  young  Talcott  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  for  several  months  without  interruption, 
and  with  his  wonted  diligence  and  success  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  was  never  wearied  in  drinking  from  its 
deep  fountains.  But  if  there  can  possibly  be  any  truth 
in  the  science  to  which,  in  his  juvenile  years,  he  had  at 
one  time  apparently  been  disposed  thoughtlessly  to  direct 
a  share  of  his  attention,  some  un propitious  planet  must  have 
shed  its  baneful  influences  in  the  chamber  of  his  birth.  More 
than  once,  or  twice,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  had  a  cloud  of  mystery  seemed  to  rest  upon 
his  character,  or  to  hang  over  his  destiny ;  and  an  incident 
presently  occurred  which  bade  fair,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to 
exercise  a  still  more  powerful  influence  upon  his  future  life 
and  fortunes. 

At  a  distance  of  a  few  rods  from  his  lodgings,  by  a  window 
directly  opposite  to  that  where  he  was  accustomed  to  sit 
while  poring  over  the  pages  of  his  Blackstone,  his  Coke,  and 
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his  Bacon,  a  female  had  recently  appeared,  whose  extraor¬ 
dinary  attractiveness  soon  more  than  divided  his  attention 
between  her  fair  self  and  his  less  inviting  black  lettered  com¬ 
panions.  Day  after  day  was  she  seated  at  the  window,  as  if 
engaged  in  some  appropriate  feminine  occupation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  glancing  across  the  little  court  that  separated  the 
buildings,  a  pair  of  dark  lustrous  eyes,  that  seemed  to  pierce 
his  very  soul.  Her  hair,  black  as  ebony,  hung  in  rich  glossy 
clusters  over  a  neck  and  bosom  of  alabaster,  and  her  features 
regular,  though  not  positively  beautiful,  were  what  may  be 
called  fine,  and  withal  exceedingly  fair  and  attractive.  *  She 
had  a  pretty  mouth,  which  sometimes  smiled  with  bewitching 
sweetness,  and  a  high  polished  forehead,  the  jet-black  and 
beautifully  arched  brows  upon  which  resembled  pencillings 
exquisitely  delineated  upon  Tabreez  marble.  Sometimes  this 
extraordinary  and  fascinating  apparition  would  break  forth 
in  singing  a  little  song,  or  a  few  stanzas  of  a  plaintive  ballad  ; 
and  as  the  shade  of  melancholy  originally  tinging  the  young 
student's  character,  had  been  somewhat  deepened  by  a  recent 
circumstance,  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted,  these  strains  came  s  .ftly  and  sweetly  over  him — 
for  she  sung  with  an  angel’s  voice — like  the  exquisite  breath¬ 
ings  of  the  JSolian  harp — thrilling  and  melting  his  inmost 
soul  Often  did  his  book  fall  from  Mb  hand,  as  he  sat  by  the 
hour  contemplating  the  extraordinary  being  which  had  thus 
bewildered  and  ravished  his  senses.  Of  music  he  had  ever 
been  passionately  fond  ;  his  frame  was  strung  like  the  lute  of 
Orpheus,  with  poets’  sinews, 

“  Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones;” 

and  had  the  syren  at  the  window  continued  to  feed  his  ears 
with  the  sounds  of  her  voice  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  he 
might  have  been  charmed  to  his  seat  until  he  made  “  a  swan¬ 
like  end,  fading  in  music.”  But  when  she  ceased  her  melo¬ 
dies,  and  rising  from  the  window  tripped  away  and  disap¬ 
peared,  her  form  was  so  beautifully  turned,  and  her  step  so 
graceful,  that  as  he  caught  the  last  bright  flashes  of  her 
glancing  eyes,  he  oft  seemed  spell-bound  and  lost,  as  though 
his  rapt  senses  were  entranced  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
celestial  being. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  information  rejecting  the 
family  or  character  of  this  divine  creature,  or  whence  she 
came,  further  than  that  she  was  called  Cuba  by  the  people 
with  whom  she  resided — a  family  apparently  in  humble  and 
rather  doubtful  circumstances,  who  had  but  recently  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Litchfield.  Still  she  continued  to  sit  daily  by 
the  same  window ;  and  from  the  thrilling  melody  of  her 
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voice,  in  love-song,  or  ballads  of  wild  romance,  or  metrical 
tales  of  gallant  knights  and  ladies  fair,  the  witchery  of  her 
magic  spells  fastened  itself  daily  with  increasing  power  upon 
the  captivated  student.  A  hundred  times  did  he  resolve  to 
throw  himself,  without  introduction,  into  her  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  ;  but  he  had  enough  of  prudence  left  to  restrain  him 
from  a  step  of  such  palpable  rashness. 

Chance,  however,  ere  long  accomplished  what  prudence  had 
for  a  time  prevented.  In  returning,  one  evening,  from  a  fa¬ 
vourite  moon  light  ramble  beneath  the  long  lines  of  venerable 
elms  which  adorn  the  streets  of  Litchfield,  he  suddenly  and 
unconsciously  crossed  the  path  of  the  fair  being,  as  with  a 
sylph-like  tread  she  was  tripping  along  the  green  towards  the 
house  which  she  for  the  time  being  made  her  home.  The  op¬ 
portunity  was  but  too  favourable — the  temptation  irresistible. 
He  approached,  and  with  a  fluttering  heart  and  tremulous 
voice  offered  to  be  the  companion  of  the  residue  of  her  walk. 
As  she  turned  her  head,  and  politely  indicated  her  acceptance 
of  the  proposal,  a  stream  of  silver  light  shot  through  the  um¬ 
brage  of  the  trees,  and  playing  upon  her  fair  face,  disclosed 
such  a  charm  upon  her  lips,  that  his  senses  were  led  captive 
outright.  He  accompanied  her  home,  and  from  that  night 
no  suitor  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  his  betrothed  than 
was  he  to  the  unknown  Cora.  Still  there  were  visible  but 
few  of  those  evidences  of  happiness  in  the  attachment,  which 
are  usually  discernible  among  lovers  under  such  or  similar 
circumstances;  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  consciousness  that  he 
had  neither  rival  nor  repulse  to  apprehend.  His  books  were 
neglected,  and  he  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  her  so¬ 
ciety,  either  within  doors,  or  in  taking  frequent  and  length¬ 
ened  walks,  to  enjoy  the  many  agreeable  prospects  presented 
from  different  points  of  that  elevated  and  truly  delightful 
town.  But  though  revelling  as  it  were  in  the  fresh  virgin  lap 
of  hope,  and  joy,  and  anticipated  bliss,  he  nevertheless  daily 
became  more  pensive  and  gloomy  in  his  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanour,  and  his  flesh  was  evidently  wasting  away.  His  singu¬ 
lar  attachment  to  a  person  so  little  known,  and  one  over  whose 
character  all  was  mysterious  and  uncertain,  became  shortly  a 
subject  of  remark  among  the  towns  people  and  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dents  ;  and  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends  ventured  several 
times  a  few  words  of  caution  as  to  the  dangers  to  which  he 
might  be  exposed,  should  matters  proceed  too  far  to  admit  of 
an  honourable  retracing  of  his  steps.  On  such  occasions  no  in¬ 
considerable  emotion  was  repeatedly  apparent  in  his  struggling 
bosom,  and  the  tear  had  been  observed  to  rise  and  glisten  in 
his  eye.  Indeed,  the  indications  were  manifold  that  he  him¬ 
self  trembled  at  the  consquences  ef  his  attachment,  without 
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possessing  the  resolution  or  the  power  of  shaking  it  off. — 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  that  he  was  rushing  upon  what 
might  be  his  own  ruin,  and  yet  was  held  by  some  invisible 
cause,  some  potent  and  undetinablo  spell,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  independent  or  intelligent  action. 

Such  being  obviously  the  case,  added  to  the  visible  and 
rapid  decline  of  his  health,  it  was  quite  apparent  to  his 
friends  that  he  must  be  removed  thence,  and  from  the  society 
of  the  fascinating  object  that  held  him  in  such  bondage.  He 
was  urged  to  repair  to  his  father’s  house,  where,  by  a  relax¬ 
ation  from  his  studies — now,  as  all  but  himself  knew,  having 
become  nominal — and  the  absence  of  care,  he  might  recruit 
his  health.  He  promised  to  do  so ;  but  yet  he  did  not.  The 
beautiful  and  unaccountable  enchantress  held  him  by  a  power 
equally  mysterious  and  irresistible.  Finally,  however,  as  the 
only  means  of  rescuing  him  from  his  painful  position,  and  if 
possible  breaking  the  fetters  by  which  he  was  bound,  means 
were  taken  to  apprise  his  parents  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  induce  them  to  fly  to  his  rescue  in  person,  and  take 
him  home.  The  arrangements  for  this  benevolent  object  were 
so  skilfully  devised  and  so  expeditiously  executed,  that  his 
parents  came  suddenly  upon  him,  without  his  having  received 
the  most  distant  intimation  of  their  approach.  The  energy 
and  decision  of  character  of  the  old  ’squire,  and  the  affection¬ 
ate  solicitude  of  the  mother,  acting  in  combination  upon  the 
son,  enabled  them  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their  visit 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
far  on  his  way  to  the  vale  of  the  Tunxis  before  his  charmer 
was  apprised  of  the  nocturnal  movement. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  the  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 

Shakspears. 

A  traveller  !  By  my  faith,  you  have  reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear  you  have 
sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men’s  ;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes,  and  poor  hands. — Idem. 

As  a  sick  man,  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr  and  soyl.— Burton. 

So  much  was  the  health  of  the  young  man  impaired,  and  so 
feeble  had  he  become  by  the  singular  and  undetinable  disease 
which  was  wasting  him  to  a  skeleton,  that  it  was  not  until 
after  weeks  of  careful  nursin'/,  under  the  parental  roof,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  apartment.  He  gradually  reco¬ 
vered,  however,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  locomotion,  a  few  months  of 
travel  were  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  physicians,  as  well  for 
the  advantages  of  the  exercise,  as  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  had  so  long  and  so  deeply 
preyed  upon  it.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  and  his 
journeyings  were  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Tra¬ 
versing  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  they  first 
visited  the  cataracts  of  that  noble  river,  above  the  lower 
boundary  of  Hew  Hampshire.  The  wildness  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  at  the  principal  of  these  cahosses,  served  strongly 
to  awaken  the  morbid  feelings  of  the  invalid.  The  river  is 
here  narrowed  down  to  the  breadth  of  a  very  few  yards,  and 
rushes  with  prodigious  impetuosity  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock,  whose  tops 
intercept  the  clouds.  In  the  rainy  season  of  autumn,  which 
was  now  well  advanced,  as  also  during  the  floods  of  spring, 
the  swollen  torrent  struggles  hard  for  a  passage  through  the 
channel ;  while  the  tremblings  of  the  earth,  the  surly  groans 
of  the  maddened  waters,  then  oftentimes  bearing  upon  their 
surface  huge  logs  and  trunks  of  trees,  to  be  twisted  and 
broken  to  splinters  as  they  were  hurled  through  the  zigzag 
chasm  into  the  boiling  abyss  below,  formed  a  spectacle  of  ter¬ 
rible  grandeur  Having  time  enough  upon  their  hands,  they 
were  enabled  to  view  this,  to  them,  wonderful  phenomenon, 
and  the  rugged  scenery  surrounding  it,  at  their  leisure :  as 
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also  to  listen  to  all  the  marvels  and  prodigies  related  of  the 
cataract  by  the  little  white-haired  cicerones  who  clambered 
nimbly  as  mountain  goats  amongst  the  rocks,  and  pointing 
out  new  objects  of  interest  and  observation  with  every  four- 
pence  ha’penny  that  was  thrown  to  them.  For  most  of  these 
they  were  from  time  to  time  indebted  to  the  junior  traveller  ; 
but  they  were  amply  earned  by  the  juvenile  and  bare  footed 
chroniclers  of  the  glen.  With  the  veracity  of  Hugh  Peters, 
they  insisted,  that  when  the  river  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
the  compressibility  of  water  was  here  illustrated  by  the  swift¬ 
ness  ot  the  stream  and  the  density  of  the  column,  causetf  by 
the  close  approximation  of  the  opposite  rocks,  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  the  point  of  an  iron  crow  could  not  be  forced  in¬ 
to  it.  Such  was  its  induration,  they  maintained,  though  in 
terms  less  scientific,  that  iron,  lead,  and  cork,  when  thrown 
upon  its  surface,  had  but  one  common  weight ;  and  they  de¬ 
clared  that  lightning  would  not  sooner  shiver  an  oak  to  splin¬ 
ters,  than  would  this  mighty  torrent,  should  one  be  borne 
upon  its  resistless  current,  while,  steady  as  time,  and  though 
liquid,  yet  harder  than  marble,  it  was  sweeping  onward 
through  the  tunnel,  and  dashing  into  loam  below. 

Nor  did  the  urchins  forget  to  inform  our  friends  that  no 
living  ereature  was  eyer  known  to  pass  through  this  “  hell  of 
waters,”  and  survive,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  squaw, 
who,  in  once  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at  some  distance 
above,  carelessly  suffered  her  light  canoe  to  be  drawn  within 
the  power  of  its  current.  Perceiving  her  danger,  as  her  ves¬ 
sel  now  began  to  shoot  forward  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of 
her  lord,  she  seized  a  bottle  of  rum,  which,  like  a  dutiful 
squaw,  she  was  carrying  to  refresh  her  sanop  at  the  wigwam 
when  he  came  in  from  the  chase,  and  determining  that  not  a 
drop  of  the  precious  fire-water  should  be  lost,  drank  it  off, 
and  lay  calmly  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  to  meet  her 
fate  with  true  aboriginal  philosophy.  Strange  to  relate,  she 
passed  safely  through  the  ordeal,  and  when  the  fit  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  was  over,  instead  of  finding  herself  among  the  bright 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Manitto,  she  was  rejoieed  to  learn, 
that,  although  the  rum  was  gone,  it  had  not  been  lost,  and 
that  she  could  yet  again  hoe  the  corn  for  her  sanop,  and  em¬ 
brace  her  papooses, — as  beautiful,  to  her  savage  vision,  as  the 
houris  of  Mahomet’s  paradise  !  Such  was  the  incident  as  it 
was  related  to  young  Talcott,  with  as  much  earnestness  by 
the  youths  as  though  it  were  original,  and  had  not  been 
told  of  half  the  cataracts  in  the  country, — from  those  of  Sal¬ 
mon  River  to  th©  mighty  and  unapproachable  Niagara. 

The  invigoratin'  atmosphere  of  the  hilly  regions,  together 
with  the  changes  of  scenery  through  which  they  passed,  the 
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new  subjects  of  contemplation  presented  to  their  attention, 
and  the  novel  and  ever-varying  channels  of  thought  opening 
upon  their  minds,  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  patient ;  and  the  anxious  and  assiduous  parent  de¬ 
termined  to  extend  the  journey  across  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  to  Boston.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  son  had 
previously  visited  the  capital  of  New  England,  and  several 
weeks  were  occupied  very  pleasantly  in  surveying  the  various 
objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  in  the  “Northern  Athens.”  Boston  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  earliest,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  the  American  revolution,  which  contest  had  only 
been  concluded  some  five  or  six  years  previous  to  the  period 
of  which  we  now  write,  that  it  was  a  town  of  special  consi¬ 
deration  as  the  birth-place  of  the  infant  Liberty.  Every  point 
of  interest,  and  every  spot  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  blood,  was  visited  by  the  strangers, 
— especially  by  the  younger  traveller,  whose  bosom  kindled 
with  patriotic  fervour  even  when  standing  alone  in  Faneuil 
Hall— fancying,  as  one  of  his  lively  imagination  easily  could — 
that  the  fervid  and  patriotic  voices  of  the  Quinceys,  the 
Adamses,  the  Otises,  and  the  Austins  were  as  yet  ringing  in  his 
ears,  uttering  fulminations  in  words  of  burning  eloquence 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  British  crown,  and  wielding  at  will 
the  fierce  democracy. 

But  albeit  this  visit  to  the  proud  metropolis,  which  in  later 
times  has  been  called  the  “  literary  emporium  of  the  west,”  was 
more  than  a  decade  too  late  to  afford  the  strangers — or  rather 
the  younger  of  the  two,  who  only  is  our  hero — the  high  satis¬ 
faction  of  actually  being  present  when  the  noble  array  of  pa¬ 
triots  were  “  rocking”  the  old  “  cradle,”  during  the  exciting 
times  when  the  outpourings  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  com¬ 
menced,  yet  one  occasion  did  present  itself  of  seeing  what  sort 
of  an  assemblage  a  Boston  town-meeting  was.  The  meeting 
to  which  I  am  referring  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  some  question  of  the  highest  importance 
touching  the  public  schools  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  old  hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  by  such  an  audience  as  Bos¬ 
ton  only  could  then,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  produce. — 
Old  William  Cooper  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  our  young 
hero  was  greatly  struck  with  his  appearance,  as  he  rose  in  the 
crowded  assembly,  and  moved  forward  to  occupy  the  station, 
which  he  filled  with  great  dignity  through  the  evening.  He 
was  at  this  time  clerk  of  the  town  of  Boston — an  office  of  no 
mean  importance — and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  station  upwards  of  forty  years  in  succession.  In  stature 
he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height ;  of  a  well-propor- 
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tioned  form ;  strong  and  lusty  for  a  man  of  his  years.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  olden  time — the  outward 
garment  being  a  red  crimson  cloak,  of  ample  folds,  and  in  his 
hand  was  a  rich  gold-headed  cane,  which  he  displayed  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  seeming  to  know  it.  His  countenance  was 
grave,  and  betokened  firmness  without  austerity,  and  his  head, 
adorned  with  a  large  white  wig,  dressed  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  His  voice,  deep-toned  and  hollow,  was  heard  in  stating 
questions,  and  deciding  points  of  order,  with  fine  effect. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  not  of  that  exciting  cha¬ 
racter  to  call  forth  the  full  powers  of  the  great  men  of  Boston 
in  vigorous  oratorical  combat;  but  there  were  nevertheless  two 
speakers  during  the  evening  who  gave  very  favourable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  practised  in  that  great  theatre 
of  forensic  eloquence.  These  were  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jarvis, 
of  the  popular  side,  and  Christopher  Gore,  whose  views  were 
generally  believed  to  be  of  a  less  democratic  cast.  Jarvis  was 
a  man  of  winning  address,  and  his  command  of  language  fluent 
and  extensive.  He  had  always  in  store  an  ample  supply  of 
flowery  phrases  and  flashy  metaphors,  which  a  full,  rich  voice, 
and  a  happy  mode  of  delivery,  enabled  him  to  pour  forth  with 
great  profusion,  and  in  the  most  persuasive  and  captivating 
manner.  He  could  make  the  finest  speech — so  far  as  mere 
words  were  concerned — clothed  in  the  richest  language,  and 
delivered  with  the  most  happy  adaptation  of  tone,  emphasis, 
and  gesture,  and  at  the  same  time  containing  the  fewest  ideas, 
of  any  gentleman  in  Boston.  But  notwithstanding  the  last- 
mentioned  defect,  the  hall  was  sure  to  resound  with  peals  of 
applause  at  the  close  of  every  well-turned  period.  Gore,  his 
antagonist  on  the  present  occasion — though  by  no  means  for 
the  first  or  last  time — was  an  orator  of  a  different  grade  and 
temperament.  He  was  gifted  with  a  high  order  of  intellect ; 
his  mind  was  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  clearness  as  its  soli¬ 
dity  ;  and  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  being  a  fine  classical 
scholar.  In  speaking,  as  in  writing,  his  language  was  polished 
and  terse ;  and  although  his  style  of  delivery  was  less  impas¬ 
sioned  than  that  of  Jarvis,  it  was  nevertheless  finished  and 
graceful.  His  reasonings  were  close,  and  aimed  directly  at 
the  object  for  which  he  was  contending ;  and  he  never  strayed 
from  his  subject  in  quest  of  rhetorical  nosegays.  Uniting 
with  these  qualifications  the  advantages  of  a  fine  person — 
just  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  early  manhood — he  was  uni¬ 
formly  listened  to  with  the  most  respectful  attention. — 
The  consequence  was,  that  although  Dr.  Jarvis  usually  ga¬ 
thered  the  largest  harvest  of  spontaneous  applause  from  the 
multitude,  Gore  generally  carried  with  him  the  popular  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  end,  as  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 
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The  letters  with  which  Mr.  Talcott  and  his  son  were  pro¬ 
vided,  from  gentlemen  of  character  and  distinction  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  ensured  a  ready  passport  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
best  families  in  Boston.  It  is  true  that  the  ’squire  himself 
possessed  but  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  polished  society  ; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration 
at  home,  while  his  son,  gifted  with  rare  natural  endowments, 
possessing  a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  every  other  social 
and  moral  excellence,  was  a  universal  favourite  wheresoever 
known,  and  in  whatever  places  he  visited.  A  warm  and 
affectionate  letter  from  President  Stiles  to  Governor  Bow- 
doinr  one  of  the  rarest  and  ripest  scholars  of  that  age,  of 
course  procured  him  a  ready  introduction  into  the  family  of 
that  truly  eminent  and  excellent  man  ;  and  through  him  the 
strangers  from  Connecticut  were  not  long  in  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Among  these 
was  John  Hancock,  whose  name  stands  forth,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  in  such  strong  and  bold  characters  upon  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  American  Independence.  We  recollect  to  have  seen 
the  idea  somewhere  suggested,  that  opinions  of  the  characters 
and  minds  of  men  can  often  be  formed  with  more  of  accuracy 
than  at  first  blush  would  be  supposed,  from  the  character  of 
their  chirography  ;  and  the  signature  of  John  Hancock  upon 
the  glorious  instrument  referred  to,  may  be  cited  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  all  that 
boldness,  frankness,  and  confidence,  which  mark  his  fearless 
signature  upon  the  great  scroll  of  American  Freedom.  Bow- 
doin  had  been  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  over  Hancock,  by  the  higher  toned  republicans, 
who  for  a  time  were  rather  too  liberal  for  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  times ;  but  the  rivalship  was  that  of  patriotism,  and 
produced  no  ill  blood  between  those  sterling  men.  Bowdoin 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  possessed  talents  of  an  order  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Hancock.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  friend  to  learning ;  but  he  never  courted  the  populace,  and 
was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  noble  mould. 

The  kindred  taste  for  science  and  letters  which  he  found  in 
his  young  guest,  rendered  him  quite  a  favourite, — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  was  successfully  urged  to  accompany  his 
excellency,  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  down  to  his  wild 
country  seat  on  the  island  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Nausang, — one  of  the  Elizabethan  groupe  in  the  region  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  This  island  which  is  about  nine  miles 
long  by  three  or  four  in  breadth,  contained,  exclusive  of  two 
or  three  small  and  indispensable  farm-houses,  no  other  build¬ 
ing  than  the  ancient  and  stately  mansion  of  the  Temple  and 
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Bowdoin  families,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  for  genera¬ 
tions  more  than  we  can  tell.  The  island,  then  as  now,  was  a 
sort  of  baronial  manor,  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  the 
wildness  of  its  primitive  existence.  No  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  than  was  actually  necessary,  was  allowed  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  either  for  tillage  or  for  grazing.  Indeed,  there  is  to 
this  day  scarcely  a  spot  of  its  size,  from  Halifax  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  so  wild  and  solitary  ;  and  at  the  period  of 
Talcott’s  visit,  in  addition  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
forests,  there  were  droves  of  horses,  some  of  them  of  great 
age,  which  had  never  yet  crushed  the  iron  bit  or  been  backed 
by  man.  These  proud  animals  were  left  as  free  to  bound  over 
the  hills,  and  snuff  the  breeze  with  distended  nostril,  and 
flashing  scornful  eye,  as  the  noble  stag  who  ranged  the  island 
iD  their  company.  The  mansion  house,  though  not  so  strongly 
and  massively  built,  or  defended  by  as  many  battlements  and 
towers,  as  the  baronial  fortresses  in  the  days  of  feudal  chivalry, 
was  nevertheless  of  ample  dimensions ;  and  in  its  internal 
decorations  it  certainly  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  venera¬ 
ble  castles  of  the  old  world.  It  was  supplied  with  very  ancient 
furniture,  and  ifs  halls  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  of  knights  and  ’squires,  and  others  of 
gentle  blood— the  warriors  in  full  panoply  of  steel,  and  all 
looking  grimly  and  gloomily  through  the  dark  colourings  of 
the  old  masters,  and  the  dust  of  ages.  These  were  objects  of 
curious  interest  to  the  young  visitor,  and  commanded  a  greater 
share  of  his  attention  and  study  than  the  more  animating 
scenes  without ; — for  a  stag  must  needs  be  slain,  and  served 
up  as  a  feast  to  the  governor's  party  before  they  returned. 

Being  again  in  Boston,  our  young  hero  became  for  a  few 
days  the  guest  of  Hancock — the  prince  of  merchants,  and, 
despite  of  his  vanity,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  men. 
After  receiving  both  a  classical  and  a  mercantile  education, 
Hancock  had  travelled  abroad,  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  He  had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  highest 
and  most  refined  associations,  and  returned,  after  witnessing, 
in  the  box  of  a  prince,  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  to  take 
possession  of  a  splendid  fortune,  to  which  by  his  own  skill 
and  enterprise  he  made  large  additions.  His  style  of  living 
was  that  of  a  nobleman — lavish  in  his  bounties,  and  splendid 
in  his  hospitalities.  He  had  great  tact  and  knowledge  of 
business,  and  looked  with  a  quick  and  keen  eye  into  the  affairs 
and  characters  of  men.  His  manners  were  at  once  elegant  and 
dignified,  and  he  dressed  richly  according  to  the  first  circles 
of  that  day.  He  often  wore  a  crimson  coat,  superbly  laced 
and  embroidered  with  gold,  sometimes  a  rich  dark  brown,  and 
at  others  a  beautiful  green,  upon  which  the  gold  lacings  ap» 
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peared  in  advantageous  and  splendid  contrast.  Of  a  tall  and 
finely  proportioned  figure,  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  fair 
complexion,  and  winning  expression  of  features,  with  a  clear, 
sonorous  voice,  well  modulated.  Hi3  equipage  was  equally 
magnificent  with  his  style  of  dress.  He  drove  a  coach  and 
six  spirited  bays ;  and  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  his 
table,  were  maintained  with  corresponding  magnificence.  But 
with  all  these  exhibitions  of  wealth  and  show  of  splendour, 
he  was  a  sound  republican  to  the  core  of  his  heart.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  unhesitatingly  said,  regardless  of  the  apparent  so¬ 
lecism,  that  the  truest  republicanism  of  the  land  was  to  be 
found  among  those  who  in  their  habits  and  style  of  living, 
and  their  education,  were  the  greatest  aristocrats.  The  house 
of  this  “  prince  of  the  people”  was  situated  on  the  brow  of 
Beacon  Hill — upon  which  many  of  the  memorials  of  the  re¬ 
volutionary  struggle  had  been  erected.  The  edifice  was 
built  of  Qnincy  granite,  in  an  ancient  and  unpretending 
style  of  architecture,  and  stood  facing  the  common,  now 
called  the  mall — at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  great  tree  yet  standing  in  full  vigour  upon 
that  delightful  esplanade,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  planted  there  sixty  years  before 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.* 

This  mansion,  spacious  in  its  dimensions,  and  occupied  by 
such  a  munificent  and  popular  man,  was  of  course  the  grand 
resort — the  head-quarters — of  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
eastern  capital.  ]Nor  was  its  noble- hearted  proprietor,  or  his 
entertainments,  its  chief  attraction ;  Madame  Hancock  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  large  share  of  the  domestic  honours.  She  was  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Boston — a  daughter 
of  Edmund  Quincy.  She  possessed  fine  talents,  had  enjoyed 
the  first  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  elegant 
in  her  manners,  and  withal  very  beautiful.  Having  always 
moved  in  the  first  circles,  with  powers  of  conversation  of  a 
superior  order,  rendered  lively  by  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  she 
was,  of  course,  a  general  favourite.  Her  acquaintance  was 
extensive  with  the  principal  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
revolutionary  era,  and  likewise  with  the  officers  of  the  British 
army,  stationed  at  Boston  until  the  climate  of  Bunker’s  Hill 
became  too  hot  for  them.  Her  conversations,  therefore,  on 
suitable  occasions,  abounded  with  all  those  savoury  recollec¬ 
tions  and  piquant  anecdotes  which,  from  the  lips  of  a  fasci¬ 
nating  woman,  add  such  a  charm  to  the  social  circle ;  and 

*  The  tree  here  mentioned  is  a  noble  weeping  elm,  and  is  now  twenty- 
three  feet  in  circumference  at  the  root,  and  the  droppings  of  its  boughs  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
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which  Horace  Walpole  knew  so  well  how  to  gather  up,  and 
embellish  for  posterity  in  all  their  original  freshness  and 
vivacity.  Of  the  British  officers,  the  young  Earl  of  Percy 
was  her  decided  favourite.  She  presided  at  table  with  dignity 
and  grace,  at  once  gratifying  her  husband’s  ambition  and  his 
vanity;  taking  her  full  share  in  the  conversation,  and  often 
leading  it,  even  upon  important  topics,  in  those  days  of  high 
political  excitement.  When  her  husband  was  irritable  from 
the  gout,  she  soothed  him  by  her  blandishments.  She  loved 
admiration,  and  obtained  it ;  since,  as  Junius  remarks,  “the 
divine  right  of  beauty  is  the  only  divine  right  which  a  free¬ 
man  can  acknowledge,  and  a  pretty  woman  the  only  tyrant 
he  is  not  authorized  to  resist.”* 

But  although  Hancock  was  the  favourite  of  fhe  younger 
Talcott,  yet  Samuel  Adams,  with  whom  his  father  had  be¬ 
come  more  particularly  acquainted,  was  the  man  of  all  others 
for  him.  Tbeir  habits  and  dispositions  were,  in  truth,  much 
alike.  Adams  was  studiously  simple  in  his  manners,  plain  in 
his  style  of  living,  and  frugal  in  his  expenditures.  His  re¬ 
ligious  faith  was  purely  Calvinistic ;  and  he  possessed  more 
of  the  unbending,  stern,  and  unsophisticated  character  of  the 
Puritan,  than  any  of  the  public  men  of  that  day.  It  used  to 
be  said  of  him,  that  with  all  his  democracy,  he  desired  that 
Massachusetts  should  rule  the  Union,  that  Boston  should  rule 
Massachusetts,  and  himself  be  the  ruler  of  Boston.  Still  he 
was  an  able  and  an  honest  man,  and  would  not  have  ruled  it 
badly.  But  with  all  his  characteristics  of  the  indomitable 
Puritan,  his  manners  were  not  harsh,  and  there  was  dignity 
in  his  demeanour.  While,  therefore,  the  younger  Talcott  en¬ 
joyed  with  a  chastened  relish  the  select  society  and  the  splen¬ 
did  hospitalities  of  Bowdoin  and  Hancock,  the  elder  delighted 

*  Mrs.  Hancock  lived  to  a  great  age,  having  deceased  only  in  1828. 
Hancock  died  in  1793;  but  his  sprightly  and  beautiful  widow  married 
again  to  a  Captain  Scott,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  though  in  less 
splendour,  and  survived  him  many  years.  When  Lafayette  visited  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1825,  “  the  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  splendid  belle  met,  as 
if  only  a  season  had  passed  since  they  had  danced  together  in  the  hall  of 
the  assembly.  While  they  both  were  contemplating  the  changes  time  had 
produced,  they  smiled  in  each  other’s  faces ;  but  no  word  was  uttered 
bearing  upon  such  an  ungallant  subject.  One  of  her  young  friends  com¬ 
plimented  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  said,  ‘What  you  have 
said  is  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old ;  my  ears  remember  it ;  but 
what  were  dimples  once  are  wrinkles  now.’  Her  flow  of  spirits  and  her 
good  sense  never  forsook  her.  To  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  was  as  at¬ 
tentive  to  dress  as  when  first  in  the  circles  of  fashion.  ‘  She  would  never 
forgive  a  young  girl,’  she  said,  ‘  who  did  not  dress  to  please,  nor  one  who 
seemed  pleased  with  her  dress.’  "—Col,  Knapp’ i  Female  Biography. 
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most  in  the  occasional  interview  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  with  Samuel  Adams. 

There  were  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  time  with 
whom  our  young  hero  became  acquainted — although  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear  strange,  if  not  improbable,  that  one  so  young 
in  years,  but  recently  from  college,  and  not  yet  graduated  from 
the  school  of  his  profession,  should  have  taken  the  rank  award¬ 
ed  him  in  socie'y — but  the  limits  of  this  brief  history  prevent 
their  introduction  individually  to  the  reader.  We  must  ex¬ 
cept,  however,  one  other  gentleman — Thomas  Russell,  the 
famous  merchant,  who  died  about  four  years  afterward.  He 
was  then  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and  worth  a  million.  Prince¬ 
ly  in  his  habits  as  the  De  Medici,  his  entertainments  were  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  and  he  entered  into  every 
thing  of  a  public  nature  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  guided,  however,  in  his  actions  and  decisions  by  an 
enlightened  judgment.  There  was  witlial  so  little  of  osten¬ 
tation  about  him,  and  so  much  of  beneficence  and  kindness 
in  his  disposition,  that  he  was  beloved  by  everybody.  One 
evidence  of  his  general  popularity  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  he  was  for  years  known  by  the  familiar  cognomen  of 
Tommy  Russell — as  the  great  English  statesman  was  called 
Billy  Pitt. 

The  principal  topic  of  political  conversation  in  all  the  par¬ 
ties  and  social  circles  of  Boston,  at  that  period,  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Union,  and  the  formation 
of  a  stronger  government  than  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  That  instrument  had  already  proved  weak  as  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  every  statesman  of  sagacity  foresaw  a  speedy  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Confederacy,  and  perhaps  a  long  period  of 
anarchy,  unless  its  defects  could  be  remedied.  The  expe¬ 
diency  of  forming  a  new  government — of  reorganizing  the 
Union — and  binding  it  together  by  a  strong  federal  bond,  was 
therefore  almost  universally  conceded ;  and  the  idea  of  state- 
sovereignties,  existing  as  free  and  independent  nations  by 
themselves,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  forming  an  effective 
and  lasting  Union,  was  scouted  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day 
as  the  wildest  and  most  impracticable  of  theories.  The 
troubles  and  discontents  then  existing  in  their  own  State,  and 
threatening  serious  consequences,  were  likewise  frequent  topics 
of  grave,  and  sometimes  of  anxious  debate:  but  of  these  things 
anon.  Suffice  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  the  visit  of 
the  Talcotts  to  Boston,  for  reasons  which,  after  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  very  easily  comprehend,  was  extended 
much  longer,  and  rendered  far  more  pleasant,  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  when  it  was  undertaken.  True,  it  was 
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attended  with  some  expense;  but  even  the  father’s  avarice 
and  impatience  were  overcome  by  the  manifest  improvement 
which  he  saw  from  day  to  day  taking  place  in  the  health  of 
his  son. 


CHAPTER  X. 

t 

Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in 
a  better  place;  but  travellers  must  be  content. — Shakspeare. 

Some  treason,  masters;  yet  stand  close. — Idem. 

Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever 
turned  back ;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fights  longer  than  he  sees  reason. 
I’ll  forswear  arms.— Idem. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  our  hero  and  his  father  took  their  departure  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  Setting  their  faces  homewards,  the  elder  turned  his 
back  upon  the  eastern  capital  with  alacrity,  and  the  younger 
with  regret.  Passing  through  Framingham  and  Worcester, 
they  proceeded  thence  towards  Springfield,  where  it  was  their 
intention  to  rest  on  the  third  night  of  their  returning  journey. 
An  accident,  however,  to  their  heavy  “one  hoise  chay,’’  had 
considerably  delayed  their  progress  on  this  day,  so  that  night 
was  closing  around  them  while  they  were  yet  several  miles 
from  their  intended  place  of  repose.  The  day  had  been  raw 
and  chilly,  and  the  sun  sank  to  rest  beneath  a  pile  of  dense 
and  threatening  clouds.  Added  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
darkness  in  which  they  were  soon  enveloped,  the  roads  were 
execrably  bad,  and  the  jaded  horse  made  but  slow  advances. 
The  prospect  was  that  of  a  cheerless  ride ;  but  an  incident 
soon  befell  them  which  added  the  charm  of  variety  to  this 
chapter  of  their  lives,  if  it  added  little  to  their  comforts. 
The  first  unusual  circumstance  that  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  the  travellers,  during  the  first  mile  or  two  of 
their  progress  after  the  darkness  had  become  thick  and  pal¬ 
pable,  was  the  extraordinary  inquietude  seeming  to  exist 
among  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  several  farm  yards  in 
the  neighbourhoods  through  which  they  passed.  The  country 
was  well  peopled  ;  and  for  a  time,  in  all  directions,  the  squall¬ 
ing  of  the  geese,  the  gobbling  of  the  turkeys,  and  the  cack  ing 
of  dunghill  fowls,  was  unwonted,  and  proclaimed  an  invasion 
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of  their  precincts  alike  extensive  and  remarkable.  While 
meditating  upon  the  subject  of  these  complainings  in  the 
poultry  yards — strange  at  any  other  season  than  on  the  eve 
of  the  thanksgiving  festival — their  attention  was  further  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  number  of  fires  blazing  up  at  various  points  in 
the  distance,  around  which  groups  of  men  were  seen  to  move 
duskily  about.  But  our  travellers  had  scarcely  time  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  mutual  expressions  of  surprise  at  these  new  and 
doubtful  appearances,  before  they  were  startled  by  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  in  the  military  style  of  that  day,— though  in  a  flat, 
drawling,  and  very  unmartial  tone, — 

“  Who  comes  there  ?” 

Neither  of  them  were  soldiers;  the  old  gentleman,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  too  intent  upon  the  accumulation  of 
property  to  hear  the  calls  of  his  bleeding  country  during  the 
dark  hour  of  its  peril ;  and  the  son,  a  mere  child  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  was  a  youth  at  school  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
revolutionary  contest.  Recollecting  themselves,  however, 
after  the  first  emotion  of  surprise  had  given  place  to  re¬ 
flection,  they  made  the  usual  reply  of  “  Friends,”  j  ust  as  the 
demand — “  Who  comes  there  V’  was  repeated. 

“Friends  advance  and  give  the  countersign;  Shaya  and 
liberty  for  ever  !”  was  the  response  of  the  sentinel. 

To  answer  this  requirement  they  were  unprepared ;  but  the 
last  ebullition  of  the  sentinel’s  patriotism,  although  not  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  words  might  have  been,  gave  the  travellers 
nevertheless  a  clue  that  enabled  them  in  a  measure  to  divine 
the  nature  of  the  predicament  in  which  they  seemed  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  become  involved.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the 
Talcotts  at  the  moment,  although  they  had  heard  much  said 
of  it  in  Boston,  that  several  of  the  interior  counties  of  Massa- 
husetts  had  for  months  been  in  a  state  of  excitement,  border¬ 
ing  occasionally  upon  insurrection  ;  and  that  a  force  had  very 
recently  taken  the  field  under  the  command  of  General  Shays, 
as  the  deluded  multitude  styled  their  principal  military 
leader.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon  their  minds ;  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  insurgents,  by  a  rapid  movement  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  had  suddenly  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Springfield,  and  that  the  travellers,  in  an 
untoward  hour,  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  outposts  of  their 
encampment.  The  storm  which  broke  out  in  this  popular 
commotion  had  been  gathering  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
country  having  but  recently  emerged  from  the  long  and  severe 
conflict  of  the  revolution,  was  extremely  poor.  The  soldiers 
of  the  army,  and  many  of  those  who  had  furnished  supplies, 
had  been  compelled  to  receive  “  continental  paper”  in  pay¬ 
ment,  which  had  become  valueless  by  depreciation.  In  Mas- 
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saehusetts,  by  way  of  relieving  the  public  distresses  as  far  as 
possible,  a  law  had  been  enacted,  making  real  and  personal 
estate,  including  agricultural  productions,  &c.,  a  legal  tender, 
by  appraisement,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  in  discharge  of 
executions.  This  law  had  been  improvidently  repealed, — or 
rather  it  ought  never  to  have  been  enacted, — but  as  it  had 
been,  and  inasmuch  as  much  as  it  was  popular,  and  did  some¬ 
times  have  the  effect  of  affording  relief  to  the  embarrassed 
debtor — it  ought  not  to  have  been  repealed  at  a  time  when 
there  was  really  and  truly  no  money  in  circulation.  By  its 
repeal,  therefore,  the  country  was  thrown  into  great  pecuniary 
distress.  The  pettifoggers  and  petty  lawyers,  like  a  swarm  of 
hungry  hyenas,  pounced  upon  debtors  without  mercy,  attach¬ 
ing  and  sacrificing  property  at  an  enormous  rate ;  and  the 
state  even  attempted,  at  this  difficult  conjuncture,  to  collect 
arrears  of  former  taxes  in  hard  cash,  when  there  was  scarcely 
a  dollar  in  circulation.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  other  of  the  midland  counties,  declared  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts. 
Secret  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  several  places,  pledging  themselves  to  resistance,  and 
also  that  when  called  upon  to  serve  as  jurors,  they  would  not 
find  verdicts,  so  long  as  specie  was  required  in  satisfaction  of 
judgments.  In  Northampton  and  Worcester,  the  disaffected 
people  had  assembled  in  term-time,  and  compelled  the  courts 
to  adjourn  without  proceeding  to  business.  The  militia,  and 
the  sounder  portion  of  the  people,  however,  though  suffering 
severely  from  the  general  pressure,  were  opposed  to  such  vio¬ 
lent  courses  of  opposition,  and  turned  out  to  sustain  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  justice;  but  rather  than  witness  an  actual  conflict, 
the  courts  thought  it  advisable  to  adjourn  their  sittings,  until 
the  excitement,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  only  temporary, 
should  have  passed  away.  The  governor  issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  to  suppress  such  rebellious  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
disaffected,  but  it  was  not  regarded;  and  just  at  the  time 
which  the  present  chapter  of  our  history  is  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate,  Captain  Daniel  Shays,  having  assumed  the  station  of 
military  leader  of  the  insurgents,  had  marched  upon  Spring- 
field,  where  the  court  was  sitting,  with  a  strong  force,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  court  house.  He  had  also  another  ob¬ 
ject  in  making  this  descent,  yet  to  be  accomplished;  and  our 
travellers  had  unluckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
outposts  of  his  encampment,  in  the  manner  already  related. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression  explanatory. 

Not  being  able  to  give  the  countersign,  as  we  have  already 
seen,— but  which  by  the  way,  had  been  unconsciously  revealed 
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to  them  in  the  patriotic  exclamation  of  the  sentinel,  the  Tal- 
cotts  were  taken  to  the  guard-house,  to  pass  the  night,  and 
await  the  decision  of  the  commander  at  head  quarters  omthe 
following  morning. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  little  garrison  as  an  outpost, 
was  a  large  and  comiortable  farm  house,  the  legitimate  occu¬ 
pants  of  which  had  tied  in  the  morning  upon  the  approach  of 
the  marauders,  leaving  a  cellar  well  filled  with  the  staple  sup¬ 
plies  of  family  consumption,  including  a  few  barrels  of  excel¬ 
lent  cider.  But  the  insurgents  were  little  disposed,  in  this 
first  hour  of  exercising  their  “  reserved  rights,’’  to  draw  their 
rations  alone  from  the  pork  barrel  and  the  turnip  binn  ;  and 
the  prisoners  had  not  been  long  in  their  unexpected  quarters, 
before  they  were  enabled  very  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the 
previously  mentioned  extraordinary  commotion  among  the 
feathered  inmates  of  the  barn-yards  by  which  they  had  so  re¬ 
cently  passed,  and  which  would  scarcely  have  been  exceeded 
had  all  the  foxes  of  Delilah’s  lover  been  loosed  upon  the  de¬ 
fenceless  poultry  at  once.  The  inmates  of  the  guard-room 
were  but  few — some  half  a  dozen  at  most — on  the  first  entrance 
of  the  travellers.  And  these  few  were  most  fantastic  looking 
soldiers— no  two  of  them  having  any  articles  either  of  armour 
or  apparel  corresponding  with  the  other.  From  the  number 
of  rusty  firelocks  standing  in  the  corners  of  the  guard-room, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  post  was  designed  to  be  man¬ 
ned  by  a  stronger  garrison.  The  inference  was  correct ;  for 
within  the  next  half  hour,  the  number  of  the  party  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  return  of  several  scouts,  to  some  tive-and- twenty 
persons — each  of  whom  came  in  laden  either  with  a  goose,  a 
turkey,  or  a  pair  of  fowls,  more  or  less.  They  all  seemed  to 
have  had  unusually  good  luck  in  their  predatory  excursions; 
and  if  the  whole  insurgent  army  had  foraged  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  it  must  have  been  a  melancholy  night  for  the  feathered 
race  of  that  whole  region. 

The  officer  commanding  the  picquet  was  understood  to  rank 
as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  not  present  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  but  made  his  appearance  shortly  afterwards,  while 
his  soldiers,  with  great  glee,  were  yet  stripping  the  feathers 
from  their  booty  preparatory  to  their  supper — cracking  jokes 
upon  each  other  respecting  their  foraging  adventures — and 
altogether  too  busy  at  the  moment  to  repoit  the  prisoners  to 
the  officer  of  the  night  on  his  return  to  his  post.  He  was  a 
round-faced  good-natured  looking  man,  standing  about  five 
feet  three  in  his  stockings— thick  set,  with  legs  rather  short 
for  his  body — and  from  the  plumpness  of  his  cheeks,  the  rud¬ 
diness  of  his  complexion,  and  the  rotundity  of  his  corporation, 
looked  like  any  thing  else  than  a  sufferer  from  a  grinding  and 
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oppressive  government.  These  peculiarities  of  person,  how* 
ever,  would  scarcely  have  attracted  special  observation  in  a 
crowd,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ludicrous  effect  of  his  ill- 
assorted  and  worse  adapted  martial  uniform  and  habiliments. 
Though  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  infantry  officer,  he  yet 
wore  a  trooper’s  cap,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  served  in 
all  the  wars  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  At  his  side 
dangled  a  huge  light  horseman’s  cutlass,  hanging  by  a  leathern 
strap  passing  over  his  right  shoulder  and  beneath  the  left  arm, 
but  taken  up  far  too  short  for  convenience,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rusty  iron  scahbard  from  thumping  the  floor  at  every  step. 
His  coat  was  the  true  continental  blue  and  buff  of  a  field  offi¬ 
cer,  with  a  formidable  array  of  huge  buttons  on  the  cuffs, 
skirts,  and  facings,  which  had  evidently  not  been  scoured  since 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  This  venerable 
garment  had  not  only  changed  owners,  but  had  unquestionably 
been  originally  fitted  to  the  person  of  a  much  taller  man,  as 
thin  as  a  hatchet  in  comparison  with  our  hero.  His  nether 
limbs  were  clad  in  velvet  corduroy  breeches ;  and  his  legs  in¬ 
serted  in  a  pair  of  coarse  boots,  which  could  not  lift  their  tops 
to  the  calves  of  the  owner.  Such  was  the  person  and  equipage 
of  the  worthy  son  of  Mars  to  whose  watchfulness  and  skill  had 
been  entrusted  the  command  of  this  little  advanced  post  for 
the  night.  His  remark  on  entering  the  apartment  was  quite 
familiar,  it  will  probably  be  thought  by  those  accustomed  to 
the  usual  severities  of  military  discipline ;  for  his  first 
salutation,  on  his  entrance,  was  something  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“  So,  hard  at  it,  I  see,  my  boys.” 

The  room,  it  must  be  observed,  was  filled  by  this  time 
with  the  feathers  and  down,  flying  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  so  that  our  prisoners  were  half  choked,  besides  being 
enveloped  in  such  a  cloud  that  the  officer  did  not  discern  their 
presence. 

"  Why  yes,  ’Squire  Becket — I  mean  Lewtenant” — replied 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  band.  “We  orderly  privates 
mu«t  look  out  darned  sharp,  now-a-days,  to  get  an  honest 
livelihood.” 

“  Ay,  that  we  must,”  replied  another  hero,  with  a  patch 
upon  both  elbows.  “  For  my  part,  if  I  fight  for  the  country. 
I’ll  be  eternally  twisted  and  jammed  if  I  don’t  make  the  coun¬ 
try  support  me — that’s  flat” — 

“  As  flat  as  a  gander’s  heel,”  interrupted  another  of  the 
party,  and  a  roar  of  laughter  followed  the  attempted  wit¬ 
ticism. 

“  1  say,  ’squire,”  spoke  a  rakish  looking  fellow  of  about  five- 
and-tkirty,  whose  face  began  to  bear  testimony  to  the  strength 
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of  his  potations,  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder — 
for,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  their  discipline  allowed  of 
the  most  democratic  familiarity—"  ain’t  that  a  thundering 
fat  goose?” 

“  My  goodness  gracious  !”  exclaimed  the  officer ;  “  it’s  as 
plump  as  a  partridge.” 

“  I  think,  capting,”  said  another — tor  their  tongues  all  ran 
together,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy 
the  different  parts  of  the  dialogue — “  I’ll  be  blamed,  if  you’d 
seen  Jim  Fairbanks  storm  a  hen-roost  to-night,  as  I  done,  you’d 
laughed  ready  to  split.” 

“  Yes,  I  guess  you  would,”  added  another ;  “  when  he  slip¬ 
ped  off  the  ladder  into  the  cow-pen.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue.  Bill  Conkling,”  replied  the  soldier  who 
had  encountered  the  misventure ;  “  if  you  don’t  leave  off 
poking  fun  at  me,  I’ll  smash  you  into  a  cocked-up  hat,  I 
tell  ye.” 

“  0  don’t,”  said  another ;  “  for  he’s  dreadful  handsome, 
and  if  you  dew  it,  there’s  Molly  Butterfield  will  cry  like 
blazes.” 

Another  laugh  succeeded,  and  poor  Fairbanks  looked  rather 
sheepish  at  the  turn  the  joke  had  taken. 

“  But  that  scrape  of  Fairbanks’,  arter  all,”  spoke  up  another, 
“  warn’t  half  up  to  the  one  that  Joe  Miller  got  intu  just  arter 
sun  down.  He  was  hooking  a  fowl  or  tew  from  the  hen-roost, 
up  by  the  old  big  red  barn  on  the  side-hill  yonder  ;  but  the 
plaguy  critter  equalled  like  thunder,  and  brought  out  the  old 
man  and  half  a  dozen  great  strapping  boys  with  him,  armed 
with  guns  and  pitch-forks.  The  old  man  growled  like  light¬ 
ning,  and  one  of  his  boys,  you  see,  was  taking  sight  on  the 
gun,  jest  as  though  he  was  going  to  knock  a  chunk  through 
his  skin,  and  let  in  a  streak  of  day  light.  J oe,  ye  see,  he  run 
like  a  young  airthquake,  and  I  run  a  little  too  quick,  I  tell 
ye.  The  old  man  and  all  his  boys  run  arter  us  ;  and  jest  as 
Joe  was  jumping  over  the  bars,  the  old  critter  catch’d  him  by 
the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  shook  him  like  a  dog  would 
a  black  snake  a  pretty  considerable  time.  But  the  string  ’gin 
way,  and  Joe  he  fell  smack  into  the  mud,  as  if  heaven  and 
’arth  was  coming  together.” 

At  this  moment  Joe  himself  entered,  in  a  sorrowful  pickle, 
sure  enough.  His  face  and  clothes  were  shockingly  disfigured 
by  mud ;  and  as  he  stalked  along,  holding  up  his  trousers  with 
one  hand,  he  looked  sufficiently  forlorn  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
admirer  of  the  picturesque.  He  was  received  with  a  general 
shout,  and  soon  joined  in  the  laugh  himself — protesting  that 
he’d  be  boiled  as  red  as  a  lobster  before  he’d  be  oatch’d  in  such 
a  hobble  again. 
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“  Then  you  found  the  old  man  a  raal  sneezer,  Joe,”  inquired 
the  worthy  lieutenant  in  command. 

“I’ll  be  darned  if  I  didn’t,”  replied  Joe;  “and  I’ll  be 
shaved  with  a  meat-axe,  if  I  aint  up  to  him  for  it  yet,  some 
day  or  other.” 

Having  by  this  time  worked  his  way  across  the  apartment, 
which,  to  do  it  justice,  was  of  a  goodly  size,  the  fantastical 
officer  for  the  first  time  observed  the  prisoners,  sitting  upon  a 
couple  of  broken  chairs  in  a  remote  corner. 

“  And  who  have  we  here,  Sarjeant  Spink,”  demanded  the 
lieutenant,  attempting  instantly  to  assume  an  air  of  official 
port  and  dignity,  which  rendered  his  appearance  more  comical 
than  before. 

Mike  Spink,  the  worthy  orderly,  to  whom  the  question  had 
been  put,  who  had  hitherto  been  very  busily  engaged  in 
stripping  the  feathery  over  coat  from  a  fine  cock-turkey,  in¬ 
stantly  sprang  upon  his  feet,  presenting  a  far  more  military 
air  than  any  of  his  comrades,  and  began  to  report  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  capture  and  detention ;  but  the  information 
was  simultaneously  communicated  by  half  a  dozen  at  once,  in 
as  many  different  versions ;  for  all  seemed  alike  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  affair  of  their  arrest,  while  discussing  the  adven¬ 
tures  that  occurred  in  capturing  their  booty,  and  preparing  it 
for  their  supper. 

The  elder  captive,  who  never  smiled  at  any  thing,  was  surly 
and  taciturn  ;  but  the  younger,  who  was  by  no  means  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  ludicrous,  regardless  of  his  unpleasant  situation, 
had  become  much  interested  in  the  comicality  of  the  scene, 
and  was  enjoying  it  mightily,  even  to  the  forgetfulness  of  his 
.  own  temporary  misfortune. 

The  officer  now  demanded  their  names,  business,  whence 
they  had  come,  and  whither  they  were  going — but  in  very 
quaint  and  unmilitary  phraseology.  Every  question  was 
readily  and  truly  answered  by  the  prisoners ;  and  their  earn¬ 
est  entreaties  to  be  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  village,  which 
was  only  two  or  three  miles  a  head,  were  all  but  complied 
with,  when  the  aforesaid  Sarjeant  Spink  stepped  up  to  his 
commander,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  which 
seemed  at  once  to  arrest  the  officer’s  attention.  Mike  Spink, 
by- the- way,  had  much  more  of  the  soldier  in  his  mien  than 
either  of  the  insurgents  present — not  even  excepting  his  com¬ 
mander.  He  was  of  a  tall,  raw-boned,  and  muscular  frame, 
with  a  sharp  face,  hooked  nose,  and  a  keen  dark  eye.  He  wore 
the  tattered  habiliments  of  a  continental  artilleryman,  and  all 
his  movements  indicated  that  he  had  seen  some  service.  Such 
was  the  fact,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  opinions  upon 
v  5 
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all  subjects  were  received  witli  great  deference.  The  lieute¬ 
nant  mused  a  moment,  with  his  thumb  under  his  chin,  after 
the  communication  made  to  him  by  Mike,  and  then  proceeded 
to  interrogate  the  prisoners  as  follows  : — 

“  You  hain’t  hearn  nor  seen  nothing  of  old  Lincoln,  and 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk  militiaers,  have  you  V’ 

The  reply  was  an  affirmative,  and  produced  some  effect 
upon  the  whole  company.  The  Talcotts  said  they  had  not 
only  heard  that  Lincoln  was  on  the  way  to  Worcester  and 
Northampton,  but  that  he  had  a  strong  force,  and  would  be 
at  the  latter  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  where  it  was 
supposed  the  insurgents  were  again  about  to  dissolve  the 
courts. 

This  straightforward  information  ended  the  journey  of  the 
Talcotts  for  that  night.  ’Squire,  or  capting,  or  lewtenant,  or 
deacon  Becket,  as  the  officer  was  indiscriminately  called  by 
his  troops,  consulted  aside  for  a  few  moments  with  his  trusty 
counsellor  Mike,  after  which  he  informed  the  prisoners, 
“  axing  a  thousand  pardons  for  dewing  so,”  that  they  must 
remain  where  they  were  until  further  orders ;  but  in  the 
morning  “it  would  all  be  got  along  with  well  enough,  for 
General  Shays  was  a  raal  gentleman,  and  always  know’d  how 
to  dew  the  thing  that’s  right.”  Their  beast,  the  humane 
officer  added,  should  have  some  provender,  and  they  must 
make  themselves  as  welcome  as  though  they  were  at  home. 

The  prisoners  soon  found  that  further  remonstrance  was  in 
vain ;  and  when  reasons  for  their  detention  were  demanded, 
they  were  told,  with  more  of  candour  than  military  precau¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  not  answer  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  ;  for, 
said  the  officer,  “Sarjeant  Spink  says — and  he  knows — that 
should  Shepherd  hear  that  old  Lincoln  is  on  the  way,  he  will 
not  let  Shays  take  the  arsenal  as  easily  as  he  expects  to  get  it 
in  the  morning.  Shays  said  in  the  council  to-night,  that  he 
meant  to  take  it  by  storm,  and  the  clouds  looks  as  if  it  would 
storm  like  Moses  to-morrow.” 

In  the  course  of  the  two  hours,  which  were  passed  in  the 
manner  already  described,  the  poultry  having  been  dressed 
after  a  fashion,  were  likewise  cooked  after  a  fashion;  and  a 
supper,  bountiful  in  quantity,  by  the  aid  of  the  vegetables  in 
the  cellar,  was  spread  upon  a  rude  table  of  boards.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  cookery  would  scarcely  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  scientific  and  fastidious  Doctor  Kitchener 
of  modern  days,  or  to  the  tidy  Mistress  Margaret  Dodds,  of 
St.  Honan’s, — but  many  a  hungry  man  has  found  a  worse 
meal.  Whether  they  would  or  not,  the  prisoners  were  obliged 
to  take  seats  at  the  homely  board  with  the  merry  insurgents ; 
and  in  good  sooth,  what  with  a  wearisome  cold  drive,  and  a 
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long  day  of  fasting,  their  appetites  did  not  altogether  reject 
the  smoking  viands  placed  before  them.  The  doughty  lieu¬ 
tenant  did  not  lack  the  courtesy  to  place  the  ’squire  by  his 
side  as  his  guest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  but  the  young 
man  chose  a  seat  at  some  distance  below,  by  the  side  of  Mike 
Spink,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  drollest  looking  fellow  in 
the  room,  whose  name  was  Jim  Crow.  The  cider  flowed 
round  in  liberal  quantities  ;  and  two  or  three  canteens  of  old 
Santa  Croix  rum  were  likewise  introduced  to  add  to  thq  zest 
of  the  entertainment.  They  all  drank  devoutly,  either  of  the 
cider  or  the  Santa  Croix,  and  some  of  them  refused  neither, 
— each  quaffing  from  the  nose  of  the  wooden  reservoir,  and 
wiping  it  with  his  sleeve  for  his  next  neighbour.  The  liquor 
of  both  kinds  were  good,  and  it  produced  the  usual  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  those  who  indulged  in  the  libations. 

“  By  the  hokey  !  exclaimed  Ansel  Sterling,  “  only  look  how 
Josh  Ripley  walks  into  that  ’ere  turkey  !’’ 

“  I  guess  he  won’t  be  so  fierce  in  ’tacking  the  arsenal,  to¬ 
morrow,”  responded  Tim  Dudley. 

“  And  doos  Capting  Shays  mean  to  ’tack  it  in  blood  arnest  ?” 
inquired  a  timid  looking  fellow,  midway  of  the  table,  with 
evident  concern. 

“  I  conclewde  he  doos,”  said  Corporal  Zebedee  Doud.  “  If 
we  don’t  do  up  that  ’ere  small  matter  in  a  couple  of  hurries, 
old  Lincoln  will  be  down  upon  us  in  a  jiffy, — and  then  what 
will  become  of  our  liberties  1” 

“  Lincoln,  psha  !”  replied  Eb.  Bramble ;  “  Shays  can  lick 
him  as  slick  as  a  whistle,  any  day.  Didn’t  Lincoln  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  pesky  British  at  Charleston  ?  Answer  me  that.” 

“  Well,  he  warn’t  to  blame  for  that,”  replied  Abe  Doolittle, 
with  a  knowing  look.  “Uncle  Ben  was  down  there  with  him, 
and  he’s  a  man  that  knows  a  shad  from  a  red  herring,  I  tell 
ye.  He  says  them  ’ere  southern  fellows  are  mighty  smart  and 
saltpeterish  in  their  talk,  but  don’t  like  to  eat  lead  and  cold 
iron  better  than  other  folks.  As  the  Indian  said,  it’s  all  talk 
and  no  cider ;  and  the  most  of  'em  were  tories  to  boot.  When 
they  hearn  Tarlton’s  horses  tramping  along,  they  always 
streaked  it  like  blazes  into  the  bushes,  and  lay  as  still  as 
mice.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Ned  Littlefield,”  said  Mike  Spink  to 
the  comrade  by  his  side,  with  whom  he  was  debating  the  same 
question ;  “  I’ve  fowt  under  Lincoln  at  Saratoga  agin  Bur- 
goine,  and  then  agin  at  York  town,  where  we  shelled  the  corn 
off  from  C'o&wallis ;  and  if  Ben  Lincoln  arn’t  a  rale  blue  hen’s 
chicken,  then  I  don’t  know  nothing  about  the  old  conti¬ 
nentals.  The  toughest  lightning  don’t  make  him  wink,  I  tell 
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ye ;  and  if  we  don’t  get  the  guns  in  the  arsenal  ’fore  he  gets 
here,  we’d  better  make  tracks,  I  calculate.” 

“  But,  consarn  the  old  cock,”  said  Peleg  Freeborn,  “  I  don’t 
believe  he  can  get  his  men  to  march  a  rod,  for  government 
hain’t  got  nothing  in  the  public  chist  to  pay  them  with.  Last 
meeting  of  the  jin’ral  court,  when  our  representative  came 
home — 'Squire  Truesdale,  you  know — he  told  us  government 
was  so  poor,  that  the  sargeant  of  arms,  I  think  they  call  him, 
who  keeps  the  door,  had  to  give  his  due  bill  for  a  load  of  wood 
for  the  House,* — for  nobody  would  trust  government  as  long 
as  you’d  hold  your  nose  in  the  candle.” 

“That’s  true,”  replied  Mike,  “but  you  needn’t  make  fun  of 
my  nose  though.  Howsomever,  you  can’t  think  we  are  a- 
going  to  get  off  without  fighting  afore  we  finish  this  ’ere 
business,  I  conclewde.  I  tell’d  you  so,  you  know,  before  we 
detarmined  to  throw  ourselves  on  our  resarved  rights  and 
sov-e  ran-i  ties.” 

“  You  are  more  than  half  right  about  that,  serjeant,”  inter¬ 
rupted  yoang  Talcott,  who  had  been  hitherto  a  silent  and 
amused  listener.  “  The  Essex  boys  are  full  of  spirit,  I  can 
assure  you.  It  is  true  they  grumbled  a  little  at  first,  because 
the  government  had  not  a  dollar  to  give  them.  But  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  state  is  good  ;  and  last  week  sixty  gentlemen  went 
forward  to  Billy  Phillips,  and  borrowed  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  specie,  which  was  given  to  the  militia.")-  Old  Governor 
Bowdoin  followed  up  the  payment  by  a  speech  full  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  poetry ;  two  old  revolutionary  serjeants,  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,  with  heads  as  white  as  the  silver  that 
had  just  been  counted,  stepped  forward  as  volunteers;  where¬ 
upon  the  Es?ex  and  Suffolk  boys  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
government,  and  marched  out  with  merry  hearts  to  the  good 
old  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.  They  will  be  down  upon  you  in 
a  day  or  two ;  and  as  a  friend,  I  would  advise  you  all  to 
throw  up  the  bad  game  you  are  engaged  in,  and  go  to  your 
homes  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

“  By  thunder.  I’ll  not  do  that  !”  exclaimed  the  serjeant. 

“  But,  my  friend,  the  people  of  this  country,  after  all,  will 
sustain  the  government,  and  the  laws.” 

*  I’ll  be  darned  if  I  want  any  law.” 

“  Still,  laws  are  necessary,  and  when  things  come  to  a  crisis, 
you’ll  find  you’ll  be  left  in  the  vocative,  my  friend.  What 
will  you  do  then  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  much  what  the  vocative  is ;  but  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do.  Mike  Spink  will  fight  on  his  own  hook.” 

The  speech  of  young  Talcott,  however,  produced  a  visible 

*  This  is  an  historical  fact. 


)  Another  literal  fact, 
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effect  upon  nearly  the  whole  company,  excepting  ’Squire 
Becket,  the  beau  ideal  of  lieutenants, — and  many  of  their 
faces  underwent  a  manifest  elongation  of  several  degrees.  It 
was,  indeed,  quite  apparent,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
motley  squad  of  insurgents,  had  very  little  desire  to  encounter 
cold  steel, — unless  in  the  handling  of  knives  and  forks. 

But  the  lieutenant  had  heard  nothing  of  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  young  Talcott  and  his  trusty  serjeant.  He  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  the  host  to  the  elder  captive,  as  we  havp  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  and  was,  in  fact,  sincerely  desirous  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  The  ’squire,  moreover, 
having  relaxed  a  little  from  his  wonted  sullenness,  had  be¬ 
come  fairly  engaged  with  the  officer  in  a  discussion  respecting 
the  civil,  personal,  and  political  rights  of  man, — more  espe¬ 
cially  as  connected  with  the  rights  of  property. 

“  But  what  do  you  propose  to  accomplish,  by  thus  taking 
arms,  and  rebelling  against  your  own  country  and  govern¬ 
ment  ?”  inquired  the  other. 

“  Why  we  ar’n’t  not  exactly  rebelling,  neither,”  replied  the 
officer,  “  but  only  looking  arter  our  lost  rights, — it’s  a  sort  of 
a  peaceable  remedy,  I  take  it.” 

“  What  rights,  pray,  have  you  lost  1” 

“  Why  the  right  of  paying  our  debts  in  produce,  and  any 
thing  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  Hav’n’t  the  pesky  lawyers 
got  into  the  jin’ral  court,  and  repealed  the  tender  law,  and 
passed  a  law  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  our  debts  besides,  in 
hard  specie  money  1  The  last  debt  I  paid — ” 

“  Only  hear  the  ’squire !”  exclaimed  Corporal  Bigelow. 
“  He  talks  of  paying  his  debts !  His  gran’ther  ain’t  old 
enough  to  remember  when  he  paid  a  debt,  I  calculate.” 

“  Hush  !”  replied  Barney  Whipple,  “  let’s  hear  the  capting 
out :  it’s  only  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  he's  contending 
for.” 

“  That’s  no  more  than  fair,  I  vow,”  said  Jim  Story ;  “  the 
capting’s  all  for  liberty, — he’s  a  raal  libertine.” 

“And  then,”  continued  the  patriotic  officer,  “we’ve  got  no 
liberty  arter  all.  Our  taxes  is  more  than  they  was  under  old 
King  George.  Now  I  take  it  that  liberty  is  a  thing — it  is  a 
—as  you  may  say — a — I  mean  that’s  true  liberty,  where  the 
people  can  do  as  they  please,  and  make  government  do  as  they 
tell  ’em  to.  Now  I  take  it  there  ain’t  no  liberty — the  ra-al 
jinnewine  article — where  there  is  any  taxes;  and  in  such 
cases  the  people  -the  aristocracy  as  you  may  say — has  a  right 
to  throw  themselves  on  their  resarved  rights.” 

“Now  by  jimminy  !”  cried  Perez  Hoskins,  the  third  cor¬ 
poral  of  the  company,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  “that’s  what 
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I  call  coining  right  to  the  pint.  Three  cheers  for  Deacon— 
Capt — I  mean  Lewtenant  Beckett !” 

The  spirits  of  the  company  began  evidently  to  revive  from 
the  depression  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  unto¬ 
ward  intelligence  respecting  the  advance  of  General  Lincoln, 
and  still  more  untoward  prognostications  of  young  Talcott,— 
a  circumstance  arising  possibly  from  the  continued  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  canteens.  But  no  matter  for  that — good  spirits 
have  often  been  kept  up  in  the  same  way — and  all  was  again 
life,  animation,  and  revelry.  They  had  allayed  their  hunger 
and  a  glorious  fire  went  roaring  up  the  spacious  chimney 
while  the  insurgents,  forgetting  all  about  old  Lincoln  and  the 
Essex  boys,  kept  each  other  in  the  best  possible  humour. 

“  Holloa,  there,  Jim  Crow  1”  cried  Timothy  Wheeler,  the 
second  sergeant ;  “  the  capting  was  only  a  minute  or  tew  ago 
a  talking  about  taxes.  Come,  now,  Jim,  you  sing  like  a  house 
a  fire  ;  so  give  us  ‘  British  Taxation.’  ” 

At  this  summons,  the  minstrel,  a  coarse,  comical  looking 
fellow — half  sailor,  half  landsman — began  to  clear  his  throat, 
and  apologize  for  his  cold  ;  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had’nt  no  voice,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  popular  and 
favourite  ballad  of  the  revolution — tuned  his  pipes  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  metre  : — 

“  While  I  relate  my  story,  Americans  give  ear. 

Of  Britain's  fading  glory  you  present-ly  shall  hear; 

I’ll  give  a  true  relation — attend  to  what  I  say— 

Consarning  the  taxation  of  North  A-mer-i  ca. 

O  the  cruel  lords  of  Britain,  who  glory  in  their  shame”— 

“  There,  stop  now,”  exclaimed  Mike  Spink,  who  spoke  as 
one  of  authority — “stop — I  mean  skip  over  thirty  or  forty 
varses  ;  for  it’s  as  long  as  the  story  of  ‘  John  Rogers,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  burnt  at  Smithtield — his  wife  and  nine  chil — 
“I  say,  Mike,  don’t  say  all  the  primer  off,  and  the  catechise 
to  boot,”  interrupted  one  of  the  mess. 

— “  But  it’s  darned  impurlite,  tho’,”  replied  Jim  Crow,  “to 
he  broke  off  jist  in  the  middle  of  the  beginning,  as  ’twere  : 
but  howsomever,  I  don’t  want  to  sing  the  long  yarn,  and  I’ll 
accommodate  him  as  cute  as  a  hammer  : — so,  blast  your  eyes, 
here  it  goes 

“  Surely  we  were  your  betters,  hard  by  the  Brandywine  ; 

We  laid  him  fast  in  fetters,  whose  name  it  Was  Burgwine : 

We  make  your  horse  to  tremble,  with  terror  and  dismay ; 

The  heroes  we  resemble,  in  North  A-mer-i-ca.” 
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{f  ITow  that’s  what  I  call  a  little  too  slick — it’s  true  poetry 
— and  that’s  what  cau’t  often  be  said,  I  calculate,”  exclaimed 
Mike,  in  honest  admiratiou.  “  I  can  remember  jest  how 
Burgwine  looked  there  at  Saratoga,  when  he  marched  out  to 
give  up  his  toasting  iron  to  Gates.  But  there  was  Schuyler, 
and  Brooks,  and  Lincoln,  who,  I'm  plaguy  fear’d,  is  now  com¬ 
ing  arter  us.  They  was  all  ra-al  lighting  characters.  And 
then  there  was  Arnold,  too— his  eye  was  as  bright  as  a  button 
— he  was  a  ra-al  fire-eater — but  then  he  was  a  desput  trai¬ 
tor” — 

“  Avast  there  !”  cried  Jim  Crow  ;  “  the  least  we  say  about 
that  the  better,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  say,  Sam 
Kellogg,  push  along  that  noggin  there,  and  don’t  let  us  be 
thinking  about  the  disagreeables.” 

“Come,  hold  on  there,  Jim,”  cried  Jerry  Brown;  “Some 
drinks  all,  but  you  leaves  none,  I  reckon.  Now  you’ve  wet 
your  whistle,  give  us  another  song.” 

Obedient  to  the  requisition,  Joe  fetched  a  hem  or  two,  and 
began — 

"  Ye  parliament  of  England,  ye  lords  and  commons  too. 

Consider  well  what  you’re  about,  and  what  you  mean  to  do ; 

You’re  now  at  war  with  Yankees,  I'm  sure  you’ll  rue  the  day 
You  roused  the  sons  of  liberty  in  the  North  A-mer-i-ca.” 

“  Why,  Jim,  that’s  the  same  thing,  I  swamp  it,”  interrupted 
Sam  Spooner;  “ you’re  getting  as  blue  as  a  razor,  and  have 
jump’d  back  inter  the  middle  of  the  old  Bong.” 

“  Never  mind,”  replied  the  indefatigable  Jim  Crow  ;  “  then 
I’ll  sing  you  another,  which  is  better  yet.  You  hearn  me 
sing  it  at  the  last  quilting  frolic  : — 

“  Come  all  you  brave  Americans,  I'd  have  you  for  to  know. 

That  for  to  fight  the  enemy  we’re  going  for  to  go”— 

But  the  party  were  getting  sleepy  and  stupid  on  all  sides, 
and  the  worthy  Mr.  James  Crow  himself  began  to  feel  rather 
fatigued  with  liquor,  or  something  else,  and  he  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  “for  to  go,”  and  was  presently 
snoring  in  his  chair.  And  here,  once  more,  the  voice  of  the 
lieutenant  became  audible. 

— “  I  tell  you,  'Squire  Talcott,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  that  it 
is  so.  I  don’t  pretend  to  much  larnin,  but  I’ve  been  to  school, 
off  and  on,  more  than  six  months.  Don’t  the  first  chapter  of 
independence  say, — ‘  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-sufficient, 
that  all  men  is  born  equal.’  ” 

Most  of  the  corps  were  now  in  the  land  of  Nod,  either  on 
the  table  or  under  it,  or  stowed  away  in  the  corners  of  the 
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room ;  and  the  worthy  officer  himself  could  hardly  make  his 
eyelids  wag. — “  And  then  again,”  rousing  himself,  he  under¬ 
took  to  proceed — “  when  in  the  course  of  human  events” — 
“  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  to  bed” — interrupted  Mike  Spink, 
who  thereupon  managed  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and  adjust  his 
person  horizontally  by  the  farther  side  of  the  room.  The 
chin  of  the  chubby-headed  officer  mean  time  dropped  upon 
his  chest ;  its  owner  being  already  in  a  profound  slumber. 

In  the  course  of  another  five  minutes,  the  whole  insurgent 
gang  were  lost  to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Neither  debts 
nor  taxes  troubled  them  more  ;  and  the  paind,  unfettered  by 
matter,  was  left  free,  to  fly  from  ideal  sheriffs  and  constables, 
or  reap  harvests  of  imaginary  glory  in  the  field  of  Mars.  Our 
hero,  therefore,  with  his  father,  were  left  quite  free  to  com¬ 
pose  themselves  to  rest  as  well  as  they  could ;  a  coarse  blanket 
being  allotted  to  each.  But  having  avoided  heavy  potations, 
they  were  greatly  annoyed  during  the  night  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  nocturnal  hymns,  pealed  forth  from  the  nasal 
organs  of  this  most  vigilant  out-post  of  the  army  of  General 
Shays. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

“  Come,  there  is  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid :  our  kingdom  is  stronger 
than  it  was  at  that  time;  and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Cassars: 
others  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses  ;  but  to  owe  sucli  straight  arms, 
none.” — Shakspeare. 

“  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  gurnet; — such  as 
fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck ; 
— with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins’  heads ;— the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world,  and  a  long  peace;  ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged  than 
an  old-faced  ancient;-— you  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping.  A  mad  fellow  met  me 
on  the  way,  and  told  me  that  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets.  No  eye  hath 
seen  such  scarecrows.  There’s  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company. 
But  that’s  all  one ;  they’ll  find  linen  enough  on  any  hedge." — Idem. 

The  brisk  reveillee  did  not  rouse  the  valiant  m-mates  of  this 
imp  ,rtant  oat-post  from  their  slumbers  “  at  break  of  day,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  emtom  of  the  regular  service  ;  but  each  man, 
acting  upon  his  own  sov-e-ran-i  ty,  as  honest  Mike  Spink  pro¬ 
nounced  his  favourite  word — and  in  which  pronunciation,  by- 
the-way,  he  has  been  followed  by  a  distinguished  "  military 
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chieftain”  of  a  later  day, — rose  from  his  snooze  at  his  own  so¬ 
vereign  convenience.  The  sun  had,  therefore,  lifted  his  broad 
circumference  completely  above  the  eastern  hills  before  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Becket’s  detachment  could  be  brought  upon  parade  for 
the  morning  drill.  The  sentinels  having  been  called  in,  how¬ 
ever — and,  by-the-way,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  they  came 
in  grumbling  that  they  had  not  been  relieved  during  the  night, 
and  had  therefore  been  compelled  to  sleep  several  hours  on 
their  posts,  in  the  open  air, — the  company  was  at  length  mus¬ 
tered,  and  the  roll  called  in  due  form  by  Serjeant  Spink. 

Several  of  the  heroes  of  the  evening  were  found  missing ; 
but  as  it  was  conceded  that  they  had  only  thrown  themselves 
upon  their  “  reserved  rights,”  no  special  notice  was  taken  of 
their  “secession.”  As  independent  sovereigns,  they  indubi¬ 
tably  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying  their  articles  of  enlist¬ 
ment  with  their  co-soldiers.  The  number  answering  to  their 
names,  therefore,  all  told,  was  only  seven-and-twenty.  But 
such  soldiers  had  surely  never  been  collected  since  the  recruits 
of  the  renowned  and  glorious  knight  companion  of  Prince  Hal, 
as  described  in  the  motto  of  the  present  chapter.  Grotesquely 
and  ludicrously  as  they  had  appeared  to  our  travellers  during 
the  revels  of  the  preceding  evening,  they  had  nevertheless 
been  enabled  to  form  no  just  conception  as  to  the  appearance 
they  would  make  on  parade.  Their  clothing  was  of  every 
quality  and  description,  save  that  none  was  good,  and  all  was 
poor,  patched,  and  ragged.  Had  the  insurgents  robbed  the 
store-house  of  an  old  clothes  merchant,  a  more  motley  array  of 
tattered  apparel  could  scarce  have  been  acquired.  Some  were 
out  at  the  heels,  and  some  at  the  toes  ; — some  at  the  knees, 
and  some  at  the  elbows ;  and  some  at  both.  Here  were  a  pair 
of  light  pepper-and-salt  pantaloons,  with  a.  red  patch  on  one 
knee,  and  a  yellow  one  upon  the  other ;  and  there  were  to  be 
seen  a  pair  of  buff  or  dingy  white,  with  a  black  patch  upon 
the  seat  of  honour,  larger  than  a  goodly  sized  pot-lid.  The 
coats,  jackets,  and  other  external  integuments  were  sufficiently 
diversified  and  forlorn  to  correspond. 

Equally  ludicrous  was  the  armour  of  the  detachment.  No 
two  muskets  were  alike,  and  hardly  a  dozen  fit  for  service  of 
any  or  all  descriptions.  Here  was  a  little  fowling-piece,  carry¬ 
ing  nothing  larger  than  pigeon-shot,  in  the  hands  of  a  strap¬ 
ping  six  footer  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  There  stood 
a  small  fellow,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  large  rusty  Queen 
Anne  musket,  carrying  ten  bullets  to  the  pound.  There  also 
stood  a  man  with  a  pitchfork,  and  next  him  another  with  a 
short  rifle.  The  lock  of  one  musket  was  broken,  and  the  stock 
of  another.  Some  of  these  picturesque  soldiers  had  cartouch- 
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boxes,  and  belts,  but  no  bayonets.  Others  had  bayonetB  that 
would  not  lit  their  firelocks,  and  others  still,  bayonet  sheaths, 
without  the  instrument  of  death  itself.  Some  had  wooden 
ramrods,  some  iron,  and  some  none  at  all ;  while  the  barrel  of 
one  musket  was  tied  to  the  stock  with  twine,  and  the  lock  of 
another.  The  hat  of  one  man-at-arms  had  lost  half  of  its  brim; 
another  the  top  of  its  crown ;  while  another  still  had  grown  up 
to  the  height  ana  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Here  and  there,  also, 
might  be  seen  a  trooper’s  cap  of  the  old  war.  Some  of  the 
men  had  mounted  cockades  upon  one  side  of  their  heads,  and 
some  on  the  other,  while  occasionally  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
few  straggling  plumes,  soiled  and  broken,  some  of  which  were 
of  clumsy  domestic  manufacture,  as  speckled  as  though  all  the 
birds  save  the  eagle,  the  ostrich,  and  the  bird  of  Paradise,  had 
contributed  a  feather  in  turn.  In  one  word,  “  no  eye  hath 
seen  such  scare-crows and  had  the  veteran  Sir  John  before 
referred  to  been  in  command,  he  might  well  have  declined 
marching  them  through  Coventry. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  the  tactics  of  Serjeant  Mike 
enable  him  to  bring  them  into  a  tolerable  line,  with  the  tallest 
on  the  right,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  a  company  muster.  A 
corporal  was  thereupon  despatched  to  inform  the  commander 
that  the  company  were  awaiting  his  orders.  The  worthy  mar¬ 
tinet  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance, — strutting  forth 
with  the  most  comical  military  air  imaginable— and  taking 
post,  by  a  very  natural  mistake  among  green  militia  officers, 
in  front  of  the  left  of  his  company,  instead  of  the  right ; — but 
this  blunder  was  speedily  rectified  by  the  quick  military  eye 
of  Sergeant  Spink.  Then  commenced  the  drill,  according  to 
the  tactics  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  in  which  the  militia  officers 
of  that  day  were  usually  taught— or  rather  as  nearly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  tactics,  as  the  memory  of  the  lieutenant,  and 
his  worthy  prompter,  the  serjeant,  could  recollect. 

“  ’Tention  the  hull !  Dress,  men,  dress— heads  up — look  to 
the  right  and  dress— shoulder” — “  Why  we’re  shouldered  al¬ 
ready,  ’squire” — “  As  you  were  !” 

“  Corporal  Bryant,  see  that  the  men  stand  straight  at  the 
left  eend  there  ! — order  firelocks  ! — very  well  done — Sarjeant 
Bigelow,  don’t  let  the  front  rank  bulge  out  so  in  the  centre.” 

“’Tention  again:  shoulder  firelocks! — order  firelocks!  — 
Plaguey  well  done; — ram-down  catterridge  !” — “Why,  cap- 
ting,  we  ain’t  loaded  yet” — “’Tention  !— as  you  were. — What’s 
next,  Sarjeant  Spink,?” 

“  ’Tention  the  hull ! — I  say,  why  don’t  you  pay  ’tention  in 
the  rear  rank  that’s  behind  there  ! — I’ll  put  you  under  guard. 
Prime!”  —  “Why,  Deacon  Becket”  —  [The  worthy  serjeant 
here  stepped  up  by  the  side  of  his  embarrassed  commander, 
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and  the  residue  of  the  manual  exercise  proceeded  with  some¬ 
what  more  of  correctness  and  regularity.] 

‘•’Tention  men: — open  pan: — handle  cartridge: — very 
cutely  done,  gentlemen  officers  and  fellow-sogers : — prime 
shut  pan  : — load  cartridge  : — “  Capting,  is  it  all  a  sham,  or 
must  we  put  in  a  ra-al  cartridge  1 — ’caze  if  we  must,  1  hain’t 
got  none  : — “  Silence,  Jake  Olmsted !  It’s  only  a  make-bleeve, 
jest  tor  now. — Charge” — (Mike  was  compelled  again  to  inter¬ 
pose  his  instructions), — “Draw rammer  : — ram  down;” — “Lew- 
tenant,  my  rammer  won’t  come  out” — “  Silence,  there,  till 
we’ve  done  the  exercise  ! — Ram  down  cartridge  : — return  ram¬ 
mer: — make  ready; — take  aim;” — “’Squire,  I’m  afeared 
’Zeke  Scran  is  so  careless  that  he’ll  shute  me” — “  I  tell  you, 
fellow-citizens,  you  must  not  talk  so  much  when  I’m  giving 
ordors  :.  .fire  ! — as  you  were ; — why,  you  all  scatter  so  much 
— you  must  snap  your  fire-lock3 — I  mean  all  them  that  has 
locks — all  at  once, — now  then — fire  !— that’s  better  : — order 
arms  : — Why,  Lewtenant,  we  can’t  order  arms  from  taking 
aim  and  firing.”  —  “As  you  were; — shoulder  firelocks; — - 
charge  baggonut — present  arms  ; — “  Sarjeant  Spink,  why  don’t 
you  tell  the  capting  better  ]” — “  Be  still :  it  can’t  be  expected 
that  we’ll  exercise  as  nice  as  Capting  Shays,  first  along./ 

“’Tention,  fellow-prisoners’!” — “We  ain’t  prisoners  yet,  I 
Conclude. — “  Silence  !  ’tention  the  hull !  Shoulder  arms ;  pre¬ 
sent  arms'!  recover  arms;  order  firelocks.” — “Gall  dam  ye, 
Tim  Manning,  if  you  haint  smashed  my  big  toe,  I’ll  be  te- 
totally  exfluncated  !  By  jingo,  how  it  aches  !” — “March  !” 
— “  There,  now  agin,  the  deacon  tells  us  to  march  when  our 
firelocks  is  ordered!” — “I  ax  your  pardon,  fellow-officers. 
Shoulder  firelocks  ! 

“  Rear  rank,  take  distance ,  march  backwards.”—"  Why, 
capting,  how  fur  shall  we  march  ?” — “  Stop  halt,  as  you  were  . 
I  mean  come  back  to  your  places  agin.  There,  that’ll  do  ; 
now  ’tention,  rear  rank,  take  distance ;  advance  backwards 
four  paces ;  halt ;  that’s  darned  fine. 

“  ’Tention  the  hull;  hold  your  heads  up;  keep  your  fire; 
locks  straight  up  ;  don’t  let  them  lean  over  perpendicular  so. 
Now  then ;  order  firelocks.”—"  Capting,  the  stock  of  my  rifle’s 
broke  smack  off.”  “  ’  Tention,  fellow-sogers  ;  mind,  when  I 
give  the  word  to  march,  you  must  all  step  together  ;  not 
simultaneously  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once,  with  your 
left  feet  first.  Your  left  legs  are  all  on  the  same  side  as  your 
firelocks.”— “Why,  capting,  Jack  Scran’s  got  his  pitckfork  on 
his  right  shoulder !” 

«  ’Tention  the  hull !  Left  feet  first ;  for’rard  march  :— 
mewsic  !  Why  don’t  you  give  us  a  rub  a-dub  ?” — “  Caze,  cap- 
ting,  Jim  Crow  last  night  tucked  Thad  Bishop’s  fife  intu  the 
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drum,  and  filled  that  up  with  the  pumpkin  molasses  which 
we  found  stewing  in  the  cellar- kitchen ! — “  Now  ain’t  you 
ashamed,  Jim,  to  dew  sick  a  thing  1  Halt;  sarjeant,  why 
don’t  you  keep  the  ranks  straight?  They’re  as  crooked  as 
Deacon  Durkey’s  corn-rows,  that  his  darters  planted  next  day 
arter  a  quilting  frolic. 

“  Once  more,  men,  ’tention  !  Take  care  to  counter- march, 
left  foot.” — “  Capting,  my  foot  aches  like  a  toad  wants  a  tail. 
Karn’t  I  go  and  bathe  it  in  a  leetle  sperits  ?” — “  Yes,  but  don’t 
be  gone  off  the  parade  long,  tho’.” — “  I  say,  J ack  Downing, 
don’t  make  a  mistake  with  the  rum,  and  pour  it  into  your 
mouth  instead  of  on  to  your  toe.” — “  ’Tention,  fellow-officers  ! 
Take  care  to  march  counter  ;  left  foot — ” 

At  this  point  of  the  drill,  and  before  the  worthy  lieutenant 
had  had  an  opportunity,  under  the  direction  of  Mike,  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  movement  he  desired,  an  officer  rode  up  from  head¬ 
quarters,  and  requested — for  no  orders  were  peremptory  in 
this  most  republican  of  armies — Lieutenant  Becket  to  join 
the  main  forces  without  delay.  The  company  was  thereupon 
wheeled  into  platoons,  and  the  order  given  to  march.  Our 
friends,  the  Talcotts,  who  had  been  spectators  of  the  morning’s 
exercises,  being  directed  to  keep  close  in  the  rear. 

In  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  detachment 
joined  the  main  body  of  Shay’s  forces,  which  were  already 
formed  in  an  irregular  line  upon  the  beautiful  table-land  which 
overlooks  the  old  town  of  Springfield,  and  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  arsenal  stood  upon  the  verge 
of  this  plain,  and  its  capture  was  the  chief  object  for  which 
the  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
had  assembled  at  this  place.  It  was  defended  by  General 
William  Shepherd,  with  a  force  of  about  nine  hundred  men, 
including  three  hundred  of  the  Hampshire  militia,  who  had 
volunteered  in  the  emergency,  against  the  insurgents. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rebel  forces,  it  may  be  said 
with  more  truth  than  the  present  historian  will  receive  credit 
for,  that  the  detachment  already  described  formed  a  sufficiently 
accurate  illustration.  There  were,  however,  some  respectable, 
although  deluded  men  engaged  in  the  insurrection  ;  but  these 
were  few  and  far  between.  Shays  himself  was  now  mounted, 
and  appeared  to  considerable  advantage.  He  was  a  stout, 
well-favoured  man,  of  robust  constitution,  and  great  activity. 
He  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  revolution, 
with  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  when  acting  under  orders,  was 
an  officer  of  skill  and  energy.  But  as  a  leader  of  any  enter¬ 
prise  of  magnitude,  he  was  deficient.  His  principal  military 
assistants  in  the  present  undertaking  were,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Wheeler,  and  two  others,  named  Luke  Day  and  Eli 
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Parsons— names,  from  the  events  of  this  day,  destined  to  live 
in  history,  so  long  as  the  first  insurrection  in  the  republic  is 
remembered. 

The  first  movement  of  the  rebel  army,  after  our  small  and 
favourite  corps  had  wheeled  higglety-pigglety  and  taken  its 
post  in  line,  was  to  bring  the  troops  into  a  hollow-square— or 
a  straight  ring,  as  our  friend  Becket  called  it — a  movement 
which  was  executed  with  as  much  expedition,  and  precision 
also,  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  object  of  this  move¬ 
ment  was  to  form  a  sort  of  council  of  war,  consisting  of  the 
whole  corps — for  General  Shays  was  unquestionably  the  most 
democratie  of  military  commanders.  During  the  several 
weeks  that  he  was  in  the  field,  he  never  ordered  an  advance, 
or  retreat,  without  submitting  the  question  to  his  troops, 
and  taking  a  formal  vote  upon  it— uniformly  abiding  their 
decision.  The  square  having  been  perfected,  and  the  ranks 
brought  into  order,  they  were  briefly  addressed  by  Luke 
Day,  who  was  the  orator  of  the  army.  Hannibal  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  eloquent,  when  addressing  the  Carthaginan  forces, 
whom  he  was  leading  against  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
the  brave  Stark  was  less  so  when  marching  to  attack  the 
Hessians  at  Bennington ;  but  neither  of  those  commanders, 
considering  the  character  of  the  troops  they  were  addressing, 
and  the  objects  they  respectively  had  in  view,  spoke  more  to 
the  purpose  than  did  Luke  Day.  After  setting  forth  their 
grievances — the  wrongs  they  had  suffered — the  rights  “re¬ 
served”  to  them,  but  which  they  had  never  found — and  of 
which  they  were  now  in  “search” — he  closed  his  harangue  in 
the  following  animated  strain  : — “My  fellow-soldiers  !  We 
are  here  to  fight  for  liberty.  It  may  be  some  of  you  will 
want  to  know  what  liberty  is.  Now,  fellow-citizen  soldiers,  I 
take  it  that  liberty  consists  in  doing  all  and  whatsoever  we 
please,  and  keeping  other  people  from  serving  the  devil  and 
doing  as  they  please.”  The  address  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  applause.  The  question  of  an  assault  was  thereupon  taken, 
and  voted  unanimously  by  acclamation. 

Dispositions  were  forthwith  made  for  the  attack,  and  Shays, 
like  a  man  of  courage,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  led  on  his 
forces  in  person.  As  they  seemed  to  be  advancing  upon  him 
with  a  menacing  air,  General  Shepherd,  not  believing  that 
they  would  actually  have  the  temerity  to  attack  him,  sent  an 
aid-de-camp  to  enquire  the  design  of  the  insurgent  movement, 
and  to  warn  Shays  against  approaching  too  near.  The  answer 
was  that  they  were  determined  to  have  possession  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  they  should  carry  the  arsenal 
by  assault.  On  arriving  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  point  of  attack,  they  were  met  by  another  messenger ; 
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but  deriding  his  admonition,  they  continued  to  press  forward. 
General  Shepherd  thereupon  directed  the  discharge  of  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery  over  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  intimi¬ 
dation  merely.  Finding  nobody  hurt,  the  insurgents  rushed 
forward  with  cheers,  and  were  rapidly  approaching  the  works, 
when  a  well-directed  discharge  of  two  field-pieces  against  the 
head  of  the  column,  instantly  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the 
scene.  The  cry  of  murder  ran  through  the  motley  host — the 
head  of  the  column  faltered — a  panic  seized  upon  the  array, 
— and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  insurgent  army  were  flying 
in  affright,  like  a  herd  of  stricken  deer  !  The  most  republi¬ 
can  of  all  commanders  had  no  time  to  put  the  question  to 
vote  now,  but  he  lost  all  control  over  them ;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  measured  the  distance  of  full  ten  miles  that 
the  speed  of  the  vagrants  was  abated. 

The  sequel  to  this  memorable  insurrection  was  almost  as  lu¬ 
dicrous  as  the  first  specimens  which  attracted  the  observation 
of  young  Talcott  and  his  father.  Shays  collected  his  forces 
in  a  few  days  at  Petersham  ;  but  Mike  Spink  was  right  in  the 
estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  character  of  that  office.  While 
the  insurgents  were  reposing  in  fancied  security,  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow-storm,  the  severity  of  which  they  vainly  supposed  a 
pursuing  army  could  not  encounter,  Lincoln  fell  upon  them 
just  at  daylight,  after  a  night  march  of  thirty  miles — took  as 
many  prisoners  as  he  desired — and  dispersed  the  whole  con¬ 
cern,  after  a  brief  and  bloodless  engagement.  The  greatest 
sufferer  was  the  insurgent  commander  himself — who,  not  hav¬ 
ing  time  to  make  his  toilet,  was  compelled  to  fly,  on  the  back 
of  a  fleet  horse,  without  a  coat  to  his  back,  and  with  his 
breeches  under  his  arm,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles — the 
wind  blowing  a  hyperborean  gale,  and  the  snow  flying  in  curl¬ 
ing  wreaths  and  pillowy  clouds,  in  every  beautiful  and  fantastic 
form  that  the  eye  of  an  icelandic  poet  could  desire.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  our  luckless  commander,  though  doubtless 
possessing  a  fine  eye  for  the  picturesque,  had  no  time  to  in¬ 
dulge  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Finding  leisure  sufficient  at 
last  to  take  his  buckskins  from  beneath  his  arm,  and  appro¬ 
priate  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  he  was 
enabled  to  endure  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm  with  a 
modicum  less  of  discomfort — ultimately  succeeding  in  his 
escape  to  the  N ew  Hamshire  Grants,  and  thence  to  Canada. 

The  insurrection  being  thus  happily  terminated,  we  return 
from  thi3  brief  but  necessary  digression  to  the  hero  of  our 
tale,  who,  with  his  father,  had  found  himself  much  sooner  at 
liberty  on  the  plain  of  Springfield,  than  at  one  period  of  the 
day  of  the  battle  they  feared  might  have  been  the  case.  Two 
days  after  that  event,  and  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
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insurgent  army  just  related,  the  Talcotts  found  themselves  at 
home  once  more,  in  their  own  pleasant  vale  of  the  Tunxis.— 
The  journey  and  its  vicissitudes— its  incidents,  its  pleasures, 
and  its  pains — which  last,  by  the  way,  were  neither  numerous 
nor  severe  —the  society  into  which,  by  great  good  fortune, 
they  had  been  thrown  in  Boston, — all  had  conspired  to  favour 
the  object  for  which  the  journey  had  been  undertaken,  and 
wrought  wonders  towards  the  seeming  restoration  of  the  inva¬ 
lid  to  his  wonted  state  of  health.  A  happy  winter  was  passed 
at  home  with  his  parents,  with  whom  he  remained  until  late 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  It  was  the  spring  of  1787. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Though  gilded  domes  and  splendid  fanes. 

And  vestures  rich  and  choral  strains. 

And  altars  richly  dressed. 

And  sculptured  saints,  and  sparkling  gems, 

And  mitred  heads,  and  diadems. 

Inspire  with  awe  the  breast ; 

The  soul  resigned,  devout,  sincere. 

With  equal  piety  draws  near. 

The  holy  house  of  God  ; 

That  rudely  rears  its  rustic  head 
Scarce  higher  than  the  peasant’s  shed. 

By  peasant  only  trod.— .Miss  Bowles. 

- O  most  delicate  fiend !  1 

Who  is’t  can  read  a  woman  !— Shakspeare. 

The  ensuing  spring  opened  with  unusual  mildness  and  beautyj 
and  the  renovation  of  life  and  joy  in  the  natural  world  had  a 
corresponding  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  our  hero.  In¬ 
deed,  from  his  present  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  his  spirits,  combined  with  other  healthful  indications, 
it  might  have  been  inferred  that  he  had  almost,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  forgotten  the  toils  in  which  he  had  been  entangled  in 
Litchfield,  and  his  narrow  escape.  The  third  year  since  he 
began  his  legal  studies  had  now  commenced,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  resuming  them  had  become  the  subject 
of  family  discussion.  But  before  any  determinate  course  had 
been  settled  for  that  purpose,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
make  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  his  venerable  friend  Dr.  Elliott, 
at  Applebury — where,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  society  of 
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the  doctor’s  own  family,  he  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
grateful,  and  to  his  constitution  very  invigorating  sea-breezes 
which  fan  the  shores  of  the  sound. 

Applebury  has  at  all  times  and  seasons  been  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  agreeable  parishes  in  New- 
England.  More  especially  does  this  remark  apply  to  the 
reverent  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  usages,  in  that  place  of  primitive  simplicity  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  piety.  The  sun  of  a  Sabbath  morning  rises  not 
there  to  shed  its  beams  upon  a  bustling  and  thoughtless 
world,  but,  a3  it  were,  to  light  up  thepathB  of  its  inhabitants 
to  join  the  solemn  assemblies  gathering  into  the  temples  of 
their  Creator,  ifo  sounds  from  without  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  sacred  morning,  unless  it  be  the  sweet  warblings  of  the 
birds,  or  the  occasional  lowings  of  the  herds  in  the  fields ; 
while  within,  all  is  sedate  and  noiseless,  save  only  the  gentle 
tread  of  footsteps,  and  the  rustling  of  silks  while  the  females 
are  preparing  for  “meeting,”  until  the  general  silence  is 
broken  by  the  welcome  peals  of  the  admonitory  parish  bell. 

The  visit  of  young  Talcott  to  his  former  and  well- beloved 
tutor,  was  protracted  a  considerable  time  longer  than  had 
been  originally  proposed,  and  our  narrative  recommences  on 
a  Sabbath  morning  near  the  close  of  the  last  and  sweetest  of 
the  vernal  months,  when  nature  appears  in  her  richest  and 
gayest  attire.  The  sun  never  commenced  his  diurnal  career 
upon  a  more  bright  and  promising  day.  The  fields  and  the 
groves  were  beautiful,  as  though  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their 
Maker.  The  wild  roses  were  blushing  in  every  tangled  copse 
and  dell ;  the  orchards  and  gardens  filled  the  air  with  delici¬ 
ous  odours ;  and  the  bright  green  meadows  were  profusely 
sprinkled  with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  solemn  still¬ 
ness  which  prevailed  might  have  been  likened  to  the  matin 
hour  in  paradise,  after  the  first  concert  of  the  morning  stars, 
before  its  solitude  had  been  broken  by  the  voice  of  man,  or 
its  golden  fruits  and  blushing  flowers  tasted  or  gazed  upon  by 
woman.  The  breezes  from  the  Sound  breathed  gently,  as 
though  the  very  winds  were  pausing  to  catch  from  the  lips  of 
mortals,  and  bear  upon  their  wings,  hymns  to  their  Maker. 
Every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  conspire  in 
promoting  the  state  of  feeling  most  favourable  to  the  holy 
employments  enjoined  upon  created  intelligences,  by  Him 
who  first  “  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it.” 

Obedient  to  the  pealing  summons  of  the  second  bell,  groups 
of  sober  and  well-clad  inhabitants  issued  from  the  neat  white 
houses  of  the  village,  and  from  all  directions  were  seen 
sedately  wending  their  way  to  the  house  of  worship.  Without 
waiting  for  the  good  doctor,  whose  custom  it  was  to  linger  at 
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the  pannage  until  he  saw,  from  the  window  of  his  little  do¬ 
mestic  sanctuary,  that  the  congregation  had  chiefly  entered 
the  meeting-house — although,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit, 
he  had  ever  a  benignant  smile,  and  a  kind  word  for  all  who 
approached  him, — Talcott  mingled  with  the  devotional  throng, 
and  repaired  to  his  wonted  seat. 

As  the  last  sound  of  the  bell  died  away  in  solemn  cadence 
upon  the  ear,  the  venerable  pastor  entered  the  portal  of  the 
meeting-house ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  respectful  custom 
of  those  days,  many  of  the  aged  people  rose  from  their  seats 
as  their  spiritual  teacher  passed  along  the  broad  aisle,  and 
ascended  the  pulpit — an  ancient  structure,  ornamented  to  re¬ 
dundancy  with  curiously  carved  work  in  relief,  and  overhung 
with  a  wooden  sounding  board,  or  canopy,  as  it  was  called. 
The  deference  paid  to  the  clergy,  and  men  in  authority,  in 
those  days,  was  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  both  are  regarded  in  the  present  age. 
The  mind,  now-a-days,  moves  on  in  its  march  with  such  velo¬ 
city,  that  the  people  would  seem  not  to  have  time  to  be  over¬ 
much  respectful  to  anybody.  Justices  of  the  peace  did  not 
then  hold  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the  fees ;  and  the  village 
’squire — certainly  the  justice  of  the  quorum, — was  treated 
with  as  much  consideration  as  a  chief  justice  is  at  the  present 
time  ;  while  the  cocked-up  hat  and  wig  of  the  minister  would 
then  have  commanded  as  much  reverence  as  an  ordinary  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  does  now.  At  that  period  there  had  never 
been  a  bloody  nose  in  Applebury,  arising  from  a  quarrel ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  imagined,  that  the  people  would 
not  be  easily  excited  to  deeds  of  violence ;  but  any  person 
would  probably  have  been  knocked  down  flat, — that  is  if  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  audacity  had  not  overcome  the  indignation, — 
who  should  have  spoken  a  disrespectful  word  of  Doctor  Elliott. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  Talcott  had  been  separated 
from  the  family,  and  the  preaching  of  the  venerable  man 
who  now  stood  in  the  pulpit  before  him.  Increasing  age  had 
somewhat  deepened  the  furrows  of  his  cheeks,  and  his  locks 
had  become  whiter  by  the  frosts  of  additional  winters.  But 
there  was  yet  the  same  calm  serenity— the  sweet  benignity  of 
expression  in  his  countenance — bespeaking  tranquillity  and 
peace  within,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
in  his  beloved  Mentor  before.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
had  ministered  in  that  sacred  desk.  Often  beneath  that  roof 
had  he  blessed  the  bread,  and  poured  the  consecrated  emblem 
of  a  Saviour’s  blood.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  con¬ 
gregation,  was  the  hoary  head  of  some  one  of  the  companions 
of  his  youth,  who  had  travelled  in  his  company  the  rugged 
n  5 
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path  of  life — (some,  perhaps,  who  had  commenced  the  journey 
before  him)— and  bowed  many  years  with  him  at  the  same 
communion-table ;  but  far  the  greater  number  with  whom  he 
had  sat,  and  sung,  and  prayed,  were  slumbering  beneath  the 
dark-shaded  turf  of  the  adjoining  churchyard.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  the  services  of  the  morning  were  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  imi  ressive.  Mellowing  with  age,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  good  preacher’s  eloquence  was  more  sweetly  devo¬ 
tional  and  persuasive  with  every  Sabbath  which  marked  his 
progress  towards  the  golden  gates  of  Paradise.  Nay,  in  the 
eye  of  faith,  the  portals  of  heaven  seemed  often  open  before 
him,  and  the  celestial  fruits  already  within  the  grasp  of  his 
holy  hands— a  foretaste  of  which  he  was  presenting  to  his 
flock. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  a  funeral  was  announced  to 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  parish. 
Talcott’s  mind  had  been  deeply  solemnized  by  the  services ; 
and  as  he  was  now  grown  more  than  ever  partial  to  solitary 
walks,  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the  house  of  mourning.  It  was 
truly  such— of  deep  and  heart-felt  grief;  but  there  was  no 
passionate  or  boisterous  display  of  wailing.  A  mother,  whose 
heart  had  been  but  too,  too  often  bereaved  by  the  shafts  of 
death  falling  upon  her  offspring,  had  again  been  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved,  and  in  her  view,  an  incomparable 
child.  Her  eyes  looked  as  though  they  had  discharged  their 
bitter  showers  of  grief,  and  albeit  bowed  down  by  this  addi¬ 
tional  and  melancholy  dispensation  of  Providence,  like  the 
reed  in  the  tempest,  she  bent  with  submission,  but  broke  not. 
The  ordinary  and  unostentatious  funeral  rites  proceeded.  The 
kind  and  simple-hearted  neighbours  had  gathered  in,  and  ap¬ 
peared  sincerely  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted 
mother.  A  short  exhortation  from  the  venerable  divine,  cal¬ 
culated  at  once  to  sooth  and  comfort  the  mourners,  and  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  audience  a  sense  of  the  brevity  and  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  preparation  for 
death  was  followed  by  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  the  exercises 
were  closed  by  a  prayer  of  deep  fervour  and  solemnity.  During 
the  brief  space  of  time  intervening  between  the  close  of  the 
prayer  and  the  removal  of  the  corpse,  a  chastened  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued  among  the  assembled  friends,  but  in  the  lowest 
and  mildest  tones  of  audible  enunciation.  They  spoke  of 
those  whose  memories  were  not  the  le3S  dear  that  they  had 
commenced  their  perennial  state  of  existence,  and,  earlier 
than  themselves,  had  been  transplanted  from  the  midst  of  a 
cold  and  heartless  world,  to  bloom  in  eternal  verdure  in  the 
gardens  of  heaven.  An  aged  mother  recalled  to  mind  a 
daughter,  to  whom  she  had  looked  as  the  solace  and  prop  of 
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her  declining  years — cut  down  in  the  morning  of  her  days 
fresh  and  lovely  as  the  rose  bud  just  expanding  into  the  fuller 
bloom  of  beauty — but  rejoiced  at  the  same  time  that  the  sad 
stroke  had  been  sent  in  mercy,  since  it  had  taught  her  the  true 
support  upon  which  to  lean — the  Kock  of  Ages  !  The  kind 
minister  conversed  with  the  afflicted  mother  of  the  deceased, 
of  his  own  young  children  which  had  gone  before  him,  and 
were  now  in  company  with  hers  among  the  blessed — in  a 
world  where  sighs  and  sorrowings  are  never  heard,  and  where 
all  tears  are  wiped  away  by  the  Comforter.  As  he  thus 
Bpake,  his  venerable  countenance  was  irradiated,  as  it  were, 
by  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light— a  radiance  kindled  by  the 
thought  of  the  moment,  or  point  only,  of  time,  which  separated 
him  from  his  dear  departed,  and  the  glory  to  be  revealed  to 
his  longing  eyes,  and  the  unmingled  delights  to  be  enjoyed 
after  the  termination  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

All  things  having  been  properly  ordered  and  arranged,  the 
funeral  procession  moved  silently  and  deliberately  to  the  place 
of  sepulture.  The  mother’s  feelings  were  betrayed  by  no  vio¬ 
lent  emotions,  even  at  the  most  trying  moment.  She  saw  the 
rude  casket  containing  her  last,  and  consequently  most  precious 
jewel,  deposited  in  the  earth,  with  calmness,  though  the  rising 
tear  could  not  be  suppressed.  After  the  concluding  rite  had 
been  performed,  and  the  green  turf  carefully  laid  over  the 
little  mound,  she  turned  and  spoke  to  some  of  her  friends, 
and  even  smiled.  But  that  smile  spoke  eloquently  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  She  was  a  Christian  ;  and  although  the  pang 
was  as  of  a  barbed  arrow,  yet  she  could  yield  her  child  “  to 
God  who  gave  it”  without  a  murmur. 

These  attentions  having  been  paid  to  the  dead,  the  mourners 
and  their  friends  moved  slowly  away,  excepting  the  meditative 
student,  who  lingered  for  some  time,  surveying  the  narrow 
“  houses  appointed  for  all  living,”  and,  like  the  venerable 
Covenanter  of  the  Scotch  romance,  deciphering  the  various 
inscriptions  and  epitaphs ;  many  of  which  were  composed  in 
lines  of  rustic  verse,  alike  singular  and  unique,  which  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  monu¬ 
mental  stones.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  this  respect, 
the  sentimentalist  commenced  his  journey  back  to  the  parson¬ 
age  just  as  the  sun  began  rapidly  to  descend  to  the  western 
horizon.  He  travelled  on  foot  as  he  came ;  having  declined 
a  seat  with  the  worthy  doctor  in  his  venerable  “  one-horse 
chay.”  His  course  lay  for  a  pleasant  distance  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wood,  the  wedded  boughs  and  woven  leaves  of  which, 
with  festoons  of  vines,  and  twining  parasites,  “  made  net¬ 
work  of  the  dark-blue  light  of  day.”  The  approach  of  evening 
was,  moreover,  diffusing  a  delicious  coolness  through  the  at- 
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mosphere ;  the  flowers  were  renewing  their,  fragrance  and 
deepening  their  hues,  as  they  flung  around  their  dewy  odours  ; 
foe  expanding  oaks  waved  with  a  deeper  green,  and  their  leafy 
canopy  softened  and  mellowed  the  light  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  feelings  of  the  student,  which  were  at  that  moment 
tinged  with  more  than  their  usual  pensiveness. 

Such  was  the  scenery,  and  such  the  time  and  circumstances, 
under  which  our  hero  was  wending  his  way  leisurely  home* 
ward  from  the  funeral — ruminating  upon  the  events  of  the 
past — meditating  upon  the  incidents  of  the  day — and  per¬ 
chance,  among  the  thick  coming  fancies  of  his  mind,  indulging 
in  pleasing  visions  of  the  future  ;  when  a  sound  struck  upon 
his  ear  which  went  thrilling  through  every  nerve  to  the  heart, 
and  fixing  him  to  the  spot  like  a  statue.  It  was  a  strain  of 
plaintive  and  touching  melody.  It  was  renewed,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  from  whom  it  came — Cora  !  No  other  voice 
than  hers  could  awaken  such  varied,  conflicting,  and  over¬ 
powering  emotions — could  send  the  blood  in  one  instant  burn¬ 
ing  swiftly  through  his  veins,  and  in  the  next  running  cold  as 
ice-drops  to  the  heart — could  now  cause  him  to  resolve  at  once 
to  fly,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  enchain  him  fast  as  Prome¬ 
theus  to  his  rock.  During  the  first  moments  of  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  scarce  dared  to  look  upwards  or  around.  Kaising 
his  eyes  at  length,  he  saw  but  too  plainly  the  object  whom 
most  he  feared,  and  yet  could  not  but  love  !  She  had  risen 
from  a  mossy  seat,  and  was  standing  by  a  clump  of  wild-rose¬ 
bushes,  weaving  a  garland  of  the  blossoms ;  and  as  her  ab¬ 
sconding  lover  approached,  had  commenced  singing  a  plaintive 
air,  the  words  and  music  of  which— poured  forth,  as  they  were, 
in  tones  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos — touched  thril- 
lingly  upon  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  and  went  to  his  heart 
with  irresistible  power.  She  was  loosely,  though  tastefully 
attired,  in  such  manner  as  to  display  her  fine  symmetrical 
form  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Her  ebon  hair,  in  ring¬ 
lets  and  wavy  clusters,  floated  darkly  and  gracefully  beneath 
the  gipsy  hat  which  was  placed  lightly  upon  her  head ;  and 
the  moment  the  bright  glances  of  her  eyes,  which  shot  forth 
as  from  liquid  diamonds,  encountered  his,  he  was  drawn  to  her 
side  by  an  impulse  at  which  he  shuddered,  and  which  he  yet 
felt  that  he  cotild  no  more  resist  or  control  than  the  charmed 
bird  can  fly  from  the  basilisk  ! 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  to  inquire 
whether  the  enchantress  had  thus  purposely  thrown  herself  in 
the  path  of  Talcott,  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
well  calculated  to  take  him  unawares,  when  his  mind  would 
probably  be  in  a  frame  the  least  suitable  to  resist  the  arts  of 
the  syren.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  if  such  design  had 
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been  entertained,  it  was  most  skilfully  and  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted.  If  her  melodies  were  unrivalled  for  their  sweetness 
and  feeling,  her  language  in  conversation  was  no  less  captiva¬ 
ting  and  effective.  And  if  the  charming  Cora  did  reprove 
him  for  his  inconstancy  and  desertion,  her  upbraidings  were 
so  gentle — so  eloquent  and  touching — so  passionate,  and  yet 
apparently  so  pure  and  disinterested — her  wrongs  were  so 
meekly  borne,  and  her  heart  so  full  of  grief,  that  the  young 
man  was  altogether  overpowered,  and  was  fain  even  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  passively  allowed  his  friends  to  rescue  Jiim 
from  the  ruin  into  which  he  could  not  but  still  feel  there  was 
danger  of  his  being  irretrievably  plunged. 

He  again  accompanied  her  to  the  place  of  her  abode,  which 
he  now  learned  was  temporarily  with  a  friend  in  the  precincts 
of  the  village.  Before  they  had  reached  the  place,  night  had 
completely  set  in ;  but  there  was  still  light  enough  to  enable 
the  captive  to  perceive  that  he  was  skirting  the  margin  of  the 
little  pond  heretofore  described,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
he  found  himself  at  the  door  of— Zophar  Crampton  !  The 
character  of  this  habitation  and  its  inmates,  which  had  caused 
it  so  long  to  be  avoided  by  the  people,  now  rose  fresh  in  his 
remembrance,  and  a  chill  of  horror  came  over  him  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  fair  and  unaccountable  companion.  But 
it  was  too  late  The  spell  was  upon  him,  and  could  not  be 
shaken  off.  His  visits  to  the  syren  were  renewed  even  at  that 
place,  and  his  attentions  bestowed  upon  her  with  the  same 
mysterious  ardour  which  had  marked  them  before— to  the  no 
small  inquietude  of  the  parsonage,  and  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  people  of  the  village.  The  evening  walks  of  the  lovers 
were  usually  upon  the  shores  of  the  pond,  and  were  not  un- 
frequently  protracted  until  so  late  an  hour,  as  to  revive  those 
half-forgotten  superstitions  of  restless  spirits,  hovering  there 
at  the  witching  time  of  night,  of  which  we  have  formerly 
spoken. 

The  effect  of  the  renewed  and  inexplicable  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  this  extraordinary  young  man,  and  the  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  fair  one,  was  a  return  of  his  former  complaint,  with  all 
its  undefinable  symptoms,  and  alarming  consequences.  His 
friends  marked  the  change  with  the  more  painful  apprehen¬ 
sions,  as  common  fame  had  not  suffered  them  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  preceding  analogous  chapter  of  his  history. 
The  counsels  of  the  good  Doctor  Elliot  were  frequently  inter¬ 
posed,  and  his  kind  offices  proffered.  The  former  were  pa¬ 
tiently  listened  to,  but  the  latter  were  never  put  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  wasting  away  to  a 
skeleton — and  yet  the  infatuation  continued.  The  soothing 
attentions  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  watched  over  him  with  the 
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solicitude  of  a  second  mother,  were  likewise  exerted  to  remove 
the  canker  that  seemed  to  be  eating  into  his  vitals.  All  was 
to  no  purpose ;  and  the  unhappy  man  seemed  determined  to 
rush  upon  his  destiny. 

But  he  was  once  more  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice  by  the  hands  of  alfection,  strengthened  by  parental  au¬ 
thority  ; — not,  however,  as  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
until  after,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  had  exchanged  vows  as  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  soul  of  honour,  when  fairly  given,  as  though 
ratified  by  the  assistance  of  the  priest  at  the  altar. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  raised  a  sigh,  so  piteous  and  profound. 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 

And  end  his  being. — Shakspeaee. 

Like  an  old  tale  still;  which  will  have  matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit 
be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear  open. — Idem. 

A  cloud  of  gloom  once  more  hung  darkly  over  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Talcott.  The  renewed  indisposition  of  the  son  was  so 
painful  and  severe,  and  so  long  protracted  withal,  as  entirely 
to  prostrate  his  system — threatening  to  blight,  if  not  for  ever 
to  blast,  the  fair  prospects  of  the  young  man,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tious  hopes  of  his  parents.  The  state  of  his  mind  wa3  like¬ 
wise  peculiar.  A  heavy  depression  weighed  upon  his  spirits, 
and  his  nervous  system  had  become  so  exceedingly  debilitated 
and  irritable,  that  even  the  most  distant  and  indirect  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  causes  of  his  malady  were  avoided  with  scrupulous 
care.  But  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  at  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  own  thoughts,  deep-drawn  sighs  would  often  escape 
his  swelling  bosom,  followed,  almost  invariably,  by  shuddering 
sensations,  and  tremours,  at  times  amounting  almost  to 
paroxysms.  On  one  occasion,  while  his  mother  was  by  his 
side,  anxiously  regarding  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  during  a  fitful  and  troubled  slumber,  he  sprang  sud¬ 
denly  from  his  pillow,  exclaiming — ‘‘Oh!  her  smile  was 
sweet,  but  her  eyes  pierce  me,  and  her  hand  is  as  cold  as 
lead !’’ 

Skilful  medical  attendance,  however,  with  good  nursing, 
and  more  than  all,  the  soothing  attentions  of  his  exemplary 
mother,  were  at  length  successful,  under  Providence,  in  so  far 
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restoring  the  invalid  to  his  accustomed  state  of  health,  as  to 
allow  of  his  performing  another  journey,  and  it  was  ultimately 
determined  that  he  should  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
resume  and  complete  his  course  of  legal  studies  there.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  deemed  the  more  desirable  by  his  friends, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  extensive  and  various 
society  of  that  bustling  capital,  and  the  incessant  activity 
both  of  body  and  mind,  which  were  then,  as  now,  the  peculiar, 
and  in  many  respects,  the  necessary  characteristics  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  would  be  more  likely  to  engross  his  time  <  and 
thoughts,  and  thus  prevent  a  recurrence  to  past  and  painful 
associations,  than  though  he  should  be  fixed  in  any  other 
location. 

Our  narrative  has  now  reached  the  year  1788.  New  York, 
though  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  state  of  dilapida¬ 
tion  in  which  the  British  troops  had  left  it  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  nevertheless  rapidly  improving  and 
extending  its  borders.  Inferior  in  size  as  yet  to  Philadelphia, 
it  still  gave  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  united 
with  its  advantages  of  location,  promised  at  no  distant  day  to 
render  it  the  commercial  queen  of  American  cities — the 
Venice  of  the  New  World.  It  was  at  a  most  interesting 
period  that  young  Talcott  commenced  his  residence  there. 
The  letters  with  which  he  was  furnished,  procured  him  a  ready 
introduction  into  the  best  society,  while  his  talents  and  ge¬ 
neral  intelligence,  united  with  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
heart,  speedily  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  his  seniors,  and 
his  society  was  sought  by  his  equals  in  station  and  in  years. 
He  entered  the  office  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  counsellors 
of  the  time ;  but  although  his  former  studious  habits  soon  re¬ 
turned,  yet  the  attractions  of  an  extensive  and  fashionable 
city  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  his  mind.  This 
effect  was  desired,  since,  from  the  physical  tendency  of  his 
constitution  to  depression  and  gloom,  and  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  served  so  sadly  to  aggravate  this  un¬ 
fortunate  predisposition  of  his  system,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  mingle  freely  in  society.  He  did  so ;  and  the 
experiment  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

New  York  was  to  him  entirely  a  new  theatre  of  action  and 
observation.  Until  his  arrival  there,  he  had  never  set  foot 
beyond  the  confines  of  New  England  ;  and  although  his  col¬ 
lege  life,  and  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  society,  had 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  people  not  strictly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Yankee  nation;  yet,  he  had  never  until  now 
mixed  with  a  different  people.  It  is  true,  that  the  New 
Englanders  had  even  then  commenced  a  brisk  emigration 
thither,  but  the  Dutch  inhabitants  as  yet  greatly  preponder- 
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ated,  while  the  Anglo  New  Yorkers  considerably  out-number¬ 
ed  the  intruders  from  the  East.  The  aspect  of  society  was, 
therefore,  wholly  different  from  that  to  which  he  had  been, 
accustomed.  The  simple,  kind-hearted,  and  unostentatious 
manners  of  the  Dutch  had  not  as  yet  disappeared,  although 
great  inroads  had  been  made  upon  them.  Still,  the  good 
vrouws  and  their  daughters  were  to  be  seen  occasionally,  in 
the  gray  of  the  summer  evening,  sitting  upon  their  stoopes, 
saluting  their  passing  acquaintances,  or  talking  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  at  the  adjoining  door,  or  even  across  the  narrower 
streets,  in  a  social  and  friendly  manner.  More  frequently  yet 
might  the  worthy  old  Knickerbocker  be  observed  in  his  porch, 
refreshing  himself  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influences  of  his  pipe — that  friend  of  indolent  meditation 
and  genuine  inactive  philosophy. 

The  manners  of  the  Anglo-American  population  were  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  royal 
governors,  most  frequently  noblemen,  had  kept  up  the  page¬ 
antry  of  a  little  court  in  the  metropolis,  which  was  often 
graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  advantages  of  polished  and  refined  society  abroad. 
The  lengthened  occupation  of  New  York,  as  the  head  quarters 
of  the  British  army,  moreover,  had  served  to  continue  much 
intelligent  and  accomplished  society  in  the  city  during  the 
contest  of  the  revolution  ;  the  advantages  of  which  were  by 
no  means  lost  by  the  residents ;  and  the  effects  of  these  asso- 
ciations  had  not  been  rubbed  off  by  contact  with  democratic 
rusticity.  Many  American  officers,  likewise,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  of  education  and  gentle  breeding,  if  not  of  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  had  returned  from  the  wars  and  settled  down  in  the 
city  ;  who,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and 
kindred  society  at  home,  had  more  recently  been  associated 
with  the  splendid  array  of  officers  from  La  Belle  France,  sent 
hither  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  carry  back  to  their 
own  country  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  kindled  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  altars.  Among  the  latter  were  the  veteran  Count  Ito- 
chambeau,  and  the  youthful  and  gallant  Lafayette,  who  yet 
lives  the  true  and  consistent  disciple  of  that  godlike  chieftain 
under  whose  banners  he  came  hither  to  serve,  and  upon  whose 
like  the  world  will  never  look  again.  These  had  left  the  im¬ 
press  of  their  gay  and  agreeable  manners  upon  the  more  Eng¬ 
lish  gravity  of  our  own ;  so  that  the  “  good  society”  of  that 
period,  in  New  York,  deserved  the  appellation.  Equally  re¬ 
moved  from  the  imputed  English  taciturnity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  apparent  frivolity  and  loquacity  of  the  French  on  the 
other,  it  was  just  what  it  ought  to  be — easy,  graceful,  and  in¬ 
telligent  ;  and  totally  different  from  the  puritanical  precision 
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which  at  that  time  prevailed  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  New 
England  than  at  present.  All,  therefore,  was  novelty  to  the 
young  stranger,  as  well  in  the  manners  of  society  in  its  differ¬ 
ent  national  classifications,  as  in  the  extent  and  construction 
of  the  city  itself ;  for  nothing,  to  an  unsophisticated  New 
England  eye,  could  appear  more  odd  and  grotesque  than  the 
primitive  Dutch  architecture  of  New  York. 

But  from  the  character  which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch 
of  the  young  gentleman  whom  we  have  brought  up  from 
infancy  for  our  hero,  although  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  gay  and  fashionable  society,  yet  he  had  little  relish  for 
frivolous  amusements,  and  none  whatever  for  those  tending 
to  dissipation,  either  of  the  habits  or  of  the  mind.  He  was 
averse  to  the  theatre,  alike  from  the  force  of  education  and 
principle.  Nevertheless,  he  visited  the  old  red  building  called 
a  theatre,  in  John-street,  a  few  times,  to  see  the  Hallams  and 
Wignell,  Henry  and  his  wife,  Jefferson,  and  others  of  the 
corps  dramatique,  who  were  then  strutting  their  brief  hours 
upon  the  stage.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Othello  of 
John  Henry,  and  the  Falstaff  of  Harper,  he  never  bestowed  a 
commendation  on  any  thing  he  had  seen  upon  the  stage ;  and 
his  opposition  to  that  species  of  amusement  settled  down  as 
firmly  as  could  have  been  hoped  for,  or  desired,  even  by  his 
father,  or  his  venerable  preceptor  in  Applebury.  His  pre¬ 
ferences  were  for  intellectual  enjoyments  in  the  social  circle; 
but  in  his  afternoon  rambles  for  exercise,  he  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  his  companions  to  the  garden  of  “KateyMutz,” 
at  the  Windmill-hill — now  the  site '  of  the  Chathamstreet 
building,  which  has  recently  been  transformed  from  a  theatre 
into  a  “  chapel,” — for  a  draught  of  mead  ;  for  the  making  of 
which,  “  Aunt  Katey,”  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  celebrated.  From  this  favourite  place  of  resort  they 
would,  perhaps,  stroll  through  the  meadows  and  orchards 
along  the  Bowery  road,  and  thence  into  the  woods  towards 
Corlaer’s  Hook  ;  but  though  now  a  densely  peopled  portion  of 
the  city,  it  was  then  along  walk  into  the  country.  Talcott’s 
favourite  ramble,  however,  when  alone,  was  to  the  hickory 
grove  of  Mr.  Bayard,  on  the  North  Riverside;  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  city  lying  between  Canal  and  Charlton 
streets.  There  was  a  spring  of  pure  water  here,  and  the 
shady  trees  rendered  it  a  charming  place  for  solitary  medita¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  he  drove  out  to  the  head  of  King’s  Road, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  Lake’s  Hermitage,  near  what  is  now 
the  commencement  of  the  Sixth  Avenue.  More  frequently, 
however,  he  dropped  in  at  the  Ranelagh  garden,  to  take  a 
glass  of  mead,  or  an  ice,  of  Jones,  near  the  Hospital.  He  was 
introduced  at  the  Belvidere  Club,  at  the  house  erected  by 
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that  memorable  association  of  good  fellows,  on  the  hill  beyond 
the  seat  of  Col.  Rutgers,  which  has  been  dug  away  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  built  over,  upon  a  dead  level.  The  Bel- 
videre  Club  was  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners,  including 
some  of  the  professional  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  city. 
They  played  lightly,  gave  excellent  dinners,  and  did  not  drink 
to  excess ;  or  rather,  to  what  in  those  days  was  counted  ex¬ 
cess.  The  house  referred  to,  as  having  been  built  by  this 
club,  was  an  elegant  establishment,  standing  upon  one  of  the 
most  charming  sites  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  town,  with  its  beautiful  harbour,  and  a  handsome  section 
of  Long  Island.  There  was  also  the  Hardenbrook  Club  in 
existence  at  the  same  period ;  but  its  associates  were  hard 
drinkers,  and  young  Talcott  had  no  fellowship  for  such.  In¬ 
deed,  he  was  too  young,  had  he  been  otherwise  circumstanced 
or  inclined,  to  become  a  member,  and  he  merely  visited  them 
a  few  times  as  a  guest,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  His 
lighter  indulgences  had  this  extent— no  more. 

There  were,  however,  other  enjoyments  at  his  command  of 
a  higher  order,  and  much  more  to  his  taste.  The  bar  of  Hew 
York  presented  a  noble  array  of  knowledge  and  talent.  There 
were  literally  “giants  in  those  days,”  among  whom  were  John 
J ay  and  Robert  Troup,  Richard  Harrison,  Brockholst  Living¬ 
ston,  and  William  Duer, — at  that  time  in  the  full  meridian 
of  their  high  professional  career.  General  Hamilton,  also, 
though  a  few  years  younger  than  those  just  mentioned,  was 
fast  soaring  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  splendid  intellectual  course, 
— as  also  was  his  able  and  subtle  rival,  by  whose  hand  he  sub¬ 
sequently  fell.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  young  and  ardent 
student  to  visit  the  courts,  and  witness  the  intellectual  con¬ 
flicts  of  these  great  men, — where  Greek  met  Greek,  and  made 
it  a  tug  of  combat,  if  not  of  war  ;  where  the  richest  treasures 
of  deep  and  varied  learning  were  disclosed,  and  the  art  of  elo¬ 
quence  exerted  in  its  highest  perfection ;  where  mind  grappled 
with  mind,  and  disdaining  the  petty  artifices  and  subtleties, 
the  tricks  and  technicalities  of  the  profession,  the  champions 
stood  forth  in  their  own  majesty  and  strength,  contending  like 
men,  and  yielding  only  after  all  had  been  done  for  their 
clients,  that  could  be  achieved  by  the  power  and  weight  of 
learning,  and  the  splendour  of  eloquence. 

Those  were  likewise  times  of  high  political  excitement. 
The  old  articles  of  confederation  had  been  found  too  weak  to 
sustain  the  States  in  a  copartnership  of  independent  sove¬ 
reignties, — the  federal  convention  had  dissolved,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  labours  were  before  the  people  in  the  shape  of  the 
federal  constitution,  as  that  noble  document  came  from  the 
elegant  and  classical  pen  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  Parties  were 
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forming  in  strong  friendship  or  violent  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument.  Frequent  public  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  city  often  took  part  in 
these  primary  assemblages.  Night  after  night  did  the  old 
Union  Hotel  in  William-street  resound  with  the  oratory  of 
the  distinguished  popular  leaders  of  that  day,  and  often  was 
our  hero  among  the  most  delighted  of  the  auditors.  He  was 
ever  gratified  with  the  antagonistic  feats  of  mind,  whether  at 
the  bar,  or  upon  the  tribune  of  the  people, — whether  exercised 
in  close,  logical,  and  nervous  argument,  or  in  the  more  showy 
exhibitions  of  popular  declamation, — whether  imbued  with 
wisdom,  or  sparkling  with  wit, — the  brisk  assault  and  the 
tart  reply. 

In  all  those  discussions  touching  the  new  constitution,  in 
particular,  he  felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest ;  since  there 
were  few  of  the  more  ripened  patriots  of  the  day,  who  more 
clearly  than  he  perceived  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  ligature 
of  the  confederacy,  or  who  could  more  justly  appreciate  the 
immense  advantages  to  the  country,  which  it  was  clear,  would 
inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of  a  bond  of  union,  adjusted 
upon  proper  principles,  and  adapted,  as  far  as  human  wisdom 
could  accomplish  the  object,  to  the  wants,  habits,  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  several  States,  and  yet  so  strong  as  to  bind  them 
together  “  as  one  people.”  When,  therefore,  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1788,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  new  constitution  had 
been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States  to  render  it 
operative  and  obligatory,  he  participated,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
in  the  lively  joy  manifested  by  the  people  of  New  York  ;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  of  which  Josiah 
Ogden  Hoffman  was  then  the  president,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  getting  up  the  memorable  pageant  by  which  that  event 

was  celebrated  in  the  city. 

******* 

But  we  are  treading  on  ground  too  strictly  historical  for 
romance,  and  will  therefore  draw  the  present  chapter  hastily, 
though  somewhat  abruptly,  to  a  close, — j  umping  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  story  in  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

jS  il  things  that  we  ordained  festival. 

Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral. 

S  HAK6P.EARE. 

I'm  come,  my  friends,  to  beg  a  little  earth 
In  charity,  to  lay  my  bones  amongst  you.— Idem. 

Wedding  and  hanging  are  tied  up  both  in.the  proverb;  and  destiny  is 
the  juggler  that  unties  the  knot _ Ford. 

According  to  modern  usages  in  story-telling,  a  motto  is  deemed 
as  essential  at  the  commencement  of  every  chapter,  as  a 
catastrophe  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story  itself.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  single  motto  be  a  good  thing,  why  may  not  two  be  bet¬ 
ter,  and  three  better  still  1  Shakspeare  speaks  of  somebody  who 
had  been  to  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  all  the 
scrape.  The  poets  have  been  served  in  the  same  way  by  hosts 
.  of  literary  offenders,  who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  have  gained 
admittance  to  their  banquets.  In  humble  imitation  of  the 
great  and  small  men  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  description 
of  literary  carding  and  spinning,  the  writer  of  the  present 
tale — “  such  as  it  is,” — has  indulged  very  freely  in  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  machinery.  There  is  a  reason  for  thi3  course, 
moreover,  exclusive  of  the  tyrant  fashion.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  by  many,  the  mottoes  may  be  considered  the  best  parts 
of  the  story ;  and  if  so,  the  more  there  are  of  them,  the  greater 
will  be  the  pleasure,  if  not  the  profit,  of  the  reader.  Nor  is 
the  process  new.  Old  Father  Burton,  the  most  learned  and 
merry  of  melancholy  men,  says — “  As  the  ancient  Romans 
robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited 
Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men’s  wits,  pick  the 
ohoice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens,  to  set  out  our  own 
sterile  spots.  A  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all.  Our  poets  steal  from 
Homer:  divines  use  Austin’s  words  verbatim  still;  and  our 
story-dressers  do  as  much.”  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  practice  under  consideration,  so  far  from  being  a  novel 
device,  “  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.” 
And,  indeed,  it  is  of  great  use.  A  motto,  if  well  chosen,  is 
like  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event, — or  like  the  text  of  a 
sermon,  affording  such  an  indication  of  what  is  to  follow,  as 
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may  excite  the  attention  of  the  hearer, — or,  perchance,  like  a 
lustrous  pair  of  black  eyes,  peeping  from  the  veil  of  a  fair 
Circassian, — disclosing  just  enough  to  awaken  a  desire  for  a 
further  development  of  beauty,  but  yet  leaving  the  beholder 
in  doubt  whether  all  that  is  beautiful  has  not  been  disclosed. 
But  we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  imagine  that  a  twelve- 
month  or  more  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  last  chapter 
to  the  time  of  the  present, — no  incident  in*the  mean  time  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  life  of  our  hero  worthy  of  particular  note.  His 
studies  were  pursued  with  commendable  diligence;  he  parti, 
cipated  in  such  pleasures  as  were  agreeable  to  his  well-regu¬ 
lated  taste,  and  consistent  with  his  chastened  habits  and  cha¬ 
racter, — mingling  at  pleasure  in  society,  and  pursuing  the  ge¬ 
neral  course  of  conduct  already  indicated. 

It  was  on  a  fine  clear  afternoon  that  young  Talcott  had 
taken  a  stroll  up  the  new  road  (now  Broadway),  as  far  as 
the  beautiful  country  seat  and  pleasure-grounds  of  An¬ 
drew  Elliot,  Esq.,*  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  acted  a3 
lieutentenant  governor  under  the  crown  during  a  portion  of 
the  time  that  the  city  was  in  British  occupation.  He  had 
now  resided  in  Hew  York  upwards  of  a  year,  and  by  reason  of 
his  new  associations,  and  the  various  novelties  that  had  crowded 
upon  his  attention  during  that  period,  he  seemed  almost  to 
have  forgotten  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  his  life  which 
have  been  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  to  have  entirely 
recovered  his  health.  Indeed,  his  constitution  was  becoming 
apparently  renovated,  and  his  spirits  exhibited  more  of  life 
and  elasticity  that  at  any  former  period.  After  spending  an 
hour  very  agreeably  with  Mr.  Elliot,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
taking  his  final  departure  from  this  republican  clime  to  one 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  our  hero  set  out,  towards  even¬ 
ing,  on  his  return  to  the  city, — taking  the  grove  at  Bayard’s 
spring  in  the  way.  Meeting  there  some  of  his  associates,  they 
strolled  together  leisurely  across  the  Lispenard  meadows,  and 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  into  his  golden  bed,  called  in  at 
the  Mount  Yernon  Gardens, — a  fashionable  place  of  retreat  at 
the  White  Conduit  House,  then  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Leonard  street 
and  Broadway.  While  seated  in  a  rural  alcove,  partaking  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  refreshments  of  such  places,  conversations 
of  interest  arose,  mingled  with  interesting  stories  and  lively 
anecdotes,  which  caused  the  friends  to  take  no  note  of  time, 
until  several  hours  had  been  unconsciously  suffered  to  pass, 

*  Well  known  for  the  last  five- and- twenty  years  as  the  Sailors’ Snug 
Harbour  property. 
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and  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  hour  of  ten  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  brazen  voice  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  friends  separated  hastily,  and  Talcott  was  threading 
his  way  slowly  among  the  narrow  and  inadequately  lighted 
streets  to  his  lodgings,  which  were  in  Queen-street,  near  the 
intersection  of  Golden  Hill  Lane.*  Soon  after  entering  John- 
street,  he  observed  a  female  proceeding  along  the  pavement  at 
a  slow  pace,  meanly  dressed,  and  yet  by  the  dim  and  flicker¬ 
ing  light  of  lamps  which  served  only  to  render  the  surround¬ 
ing  gloom  more  deep  and  palpable,  there  was  something  in 
the  appearace  of  the  girl  that  struck  his  attention.  On  pass¬ 
ing  her,  she  turned  timidly  but  partially  towards  him,  and 
made  a  sort  of  hesitating  and  doubtful  halt — but  said  nothing. 
Talcott  observed  this  as  he  passed  her,  but  pursued  his  way 
some  half  a  dozen  paces,  before,  on  a  second  thought,  he  turned 
his  eye  to  survey  her  with  more  attention.  She  lingered  a 
moment,  and  then  heaving  a  sigh,  which,  though  half  sup¬ 
pressed,  was  nevertheless  heard  by  our  hero,  made  as  though 
she  would  resume  her  walk,  regardless  of  the  gloom  and  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  hour.  There  was  something  of  elegance  in  her 
form  and  step,  which  the  meanness  of  her  apparel  could  not 
entirely  disguise.  Her  person  was  evidently  genteel,  and 
there  was  something  not  ungraceful  in  the  stoop  of  her  head, 
and  the  apparent  feebleness  of  her  walk.  Perceiving  that  she 
was  observed,  she  lingered  and  hesitated  as  though  she  desired 
to  speak,  and  yet  could  not  summon  resolution  for  the  effort. 
In  short,  as  far  as  Talcott  could  discern,  her  appearance  and 
manner  were  altogether  those  of  a  person  in  distress.  Touched 
instantly  with  feelings  of  compassion,  he  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  ascertaining  something  of  her  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  Pity  a  poor  orphan  !” — plaintively  exclaimed  the  stranger 
maiden,  in  a  voice  weak  and  tremulous — and  thrilling  at  once 
upon  the  tenderest  chord  of  sympathy. 

Talcott’s  hand  was  “  open  as  day  to  melting  charity,”  and 
he  drew  nearer  as  he  was  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  some  change 
to  relieve  the  immediate  wants  of  the  suppliant.  While  thus 
engaged  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  her — or  ra¬ 
ther  he  would  have  had  but  for  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
around  them.  He  could  therefore  perceive  no  more  than 
that  he  thought  her  face  was  pale ;  but  it  was  shaded  by  her 
bonnet ;  her  hair  was  parted  in  a  disordered  manner  on  her 
forehead,  and  fell  loosely  upon  her  neck  and  bosom.  Around 
her  shoulders  was  thrown  a  tattered  mantle,  which  with  one 
hand  she  hell  across  her  breast,  while  the  other  was  partly 


*  The  narrow  part  of  John-street,  leading  from  Clifi  to  Pearl. 
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extended  as  though  to  receive  the  bounty  about  to  be  bestowed. 
A  single  glance  of  her  eyes  taught  him  that  they  were  large 
and  lustrous,  but  as  she  instantly  bent  them  to  the  ground,  he 
could  not  catch  any  particular  colour  or  expression.  As  she 
received  the  trifle  which  Talcott  put  into  her  hand,  she  sobbed 
and  exclaimed — 

“  Oh  sir  !  if  you  could  only  see  my  poor  distressed  mother !” 
— and  he  thought  she  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears.  At  all 
events,  her  actions  were  very  different  from  those  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  medicant,  and  his  feelings  were  becoming  powerfully  in¬ 
terested  in  her  case.  * 

On  being  questioned  respecting  the  mother  of  whom  she 
had  so  particularly  spoken,  she  proceeded  in  a  manner  of  deep 
emotion,  her  language  broken  by  sobs,  to  relate  a  tale  of  dis¬ 
tress  sufficient  to  move  the  most  obdurate  heart.  Her  father 
had  been  in  very  comfortable  and  respectable,  if  not  opulent 
circumstances  in  England,  but  meeting  with  serious  losses  had 
come  with  his  wife  and  two  children — herself  and  her  brother 
— to  the  Hew  World  to  repair  his  fortunes.  They  arrived, 
strangers  and  friendless  ; — a  sharper  had  stripped  him  of  all 
the  little  remains  of  his  shattered  estate,  which  he  had  brought 
over  in  cash  ; — her  brother  had  gone,  they  knew  not  whither, 
to  seek  employment ; — -and,  without  money  or  friends,  her  fa¬ 
ther,  disheartened  and  broken  down  by  his  misfortunes,  had 
been  driven  to  occupy  a  miserable  habitation  in  the  suburbs. 
They  had  subsisted  by  disposing  of  their  clothes  and  trinkets, 
until  nothing  was  left.  Her  wretched  father  had  sunk  under 
accumulating  misfortunes,  and  died  about  three  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  This  last  stroke  had  quite  broken  the  heart  of  her 
poor  mother,  who,  unable  to  sustain  herself,  had  taken  to  her 
bed,  and  was  fast  following  her  father  to  the  tomb.  In  this 
situation,  having  neither  bread  nor  a  physician,  as  if  to  min¬ 
gle  their  cup  of  affliction  with  additional  bitterness,  an  iron- 
hearted  landlord  had  that  afternoon  ordered  them  to  quit  their 
forlorn  tenement  on  the  next  morning,  unless  the  sum  of  their 
semi-monthly  rent  was  paid.  But  small  as  was  the  amount, 
they  had  it  not.  The  last  jewel  in  their  possession  was  a 
golden  locket,  with  her  father’s  miniature ;  and  even  this  pre¬ 
cious  relic  she  had  been  directed  by  her  mother,  on  that  even¬ 
ing,  to  pledge  for  the  means  of  meeting  the  demand.  But  on 
looking  for  it,  behold  it  had  been  stolen  when  they  slept. 
Half  distracted  by  their  afflictions,  she  had  sallied  forth,  scarce 
knowing  whither  she  went,  to  obtain  something  if  possible,  to 
prevent  her  sick  mother  from  being  turned  naked  and  famish¬ 
ing  into  the  street  ! 

The  manner  of  this  relation  was  such  as  to  excite  in  Talcott ’s 
bosom  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion.  It 
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was  told  with  a  seeming  artlessne33,  and  an  apparent  depth 
and  sincerity  of  affliction,  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
liveliest  sensations  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphan  in  their 
helpless  misery ;  and  with  less  prudence,  perhaps,  than  an  old 
and  more  wary  citizen  would  have  exercised,  he  instantly  re¬ 
solved  to  accompany  the  unhappy  daughter  to  her  home,  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  if  in  such  an  extremity  of  want,  to 
take  the  speediest  measures  for  procuring  and  administering 
relief. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  he  bade  the  maiden  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  habitation  of  her  mother,  which  she  did  with 
a  ready  step,  and  with  a  heart  swelling,  as  he  supposed,  with 
gratitude.  She  led  him  first  into  Beekmanstreet,  and  thence 
by  the  star-light  only,  for  the  lamps  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  most  of  them  already  scarce  glimmered  in  their  sockets, 
across  into  Queen-street,  and  up  that  street,  past  the  Walton 
House  (yet  standing  in  Franklin  Square),  and  then  the  most 
splendid  private  edifice  in  the  city,  into  Cherry-street.  His 
fair  guide  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  direction,  before  she 
turned  suddenly  off  into  a  still  darker  lane,  which  might  have 
startled  the  young  student,  had  his  mind  not  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  the  tale  of  woe  just  related,  and  which  he 
was  now  flying  to  relieve.  Nay,  many  a  man  of  firmer  nerves, 
and  a  stouter  heart,  than  Talcott’s,  might  well  have  paused 
before  consenting  to  follow  a  stranger,  thus  confidingly,  into 
such  a  dark  and  distant  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  But 
he  moved  on,  his  guide  frequently  changing  her  direction 
among  alleys,  and  lanes,  and  scattered  houses  of  no  enviable 
appearance,  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  they  reached 
a  dark  and  unseemly  looking  two-story  dwelling,  near  the 
water’s  edge,  and  at  some  distance  above  the  first  ship-yard. 

Without  allowing  him  a  moment  to  look  about,  or  even  to 
take  an  observation,  and  yet  without  any  apparent  design  of 
unusual  haste,  his  guide,  who  had  entertained  him  by  the 
way  only  with  sobs,  and  notes  of  distress,  and  broken  excla¬ 
mations  of  woe,  immediately  ushered  him  into  a  door  at  the 
foot  of  a  staircase,  in  which  a  feeble  lamp  was  burning  dimly. 
The  door  seemed  to  open  to  the  girl  as  if  by  the  touch  of  a 
spring,  and  falling  back,  closed  with  heavy  momentum— a 
fact,  however,  which  did  not  attract  the  particular  attention 
of  the  student  at  the  moment.  The  appearance  of  the  house 
was  not  remarkably  inviting,  nor  yet  so  wretched  as  he  had 
expected  to  find  it.  The  damsel  led  him  to  the  top  of  the 
stairway,  her  face  so  well  covered  by  the  dilapidated  drapery 
about  her  head,  and  her  person  so  entirely  enveloped  in  her 
faded  mantle,  as  effectually  to  hide  both  form  and  features. 
Talcott,  at  first,  thought  he  heard  several  voices  as  he  com- 
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menced  ascending  the  stairs,  but  all  was  instantly  hushed, 
and  he  heard  only  the  deepened  breathing  of  his  weeping 
attendant.  She  rapped — and,  though  gently,  yet  in  a  peculiar 
manner— upon  a  door  which  opened  heavily  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  He  was  entering  without  suspicion,  but  his 
guide  contrived  adroitly  to  draw  herself  back,  as  though  she 
would  have  him  precede  her  into  the  apartment.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  a  second,  for  in  the  same  instant,  the  unsuspecting 
student  found  a  massive  door  shut  and  fastened  upon  him  by 
a  spring  lock,  and  instead  of  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
homely  couch  of  a  sick  and  afflicted  woman,  he  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  himself  in  the  company  of  divers  persons  of  both 
sexes,  several  of  whom  were  men  of  uncommon  size  and  mus¬ 
cular  proportions,  with  countenances  of  very  equivocal  ex¬ 
pression.  He  stood  appalled  and  motionless  for  some  seconds, 
for  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  his 
situation  was  critical,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  Nor  could 
he  divine  the  motive  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  been 
decoyed  and  brought  into  such  an  alarming  dilemma.  Of  the 
character  of  the  people  into  whose  company  he  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  thrust,  he,  for  a  time,  was  equally  at  a  loss 
to  form  an  opinion.  Nothing  was  said  at  first,  but  many  keen 
glances  were  cast  upon  him  ;  and  he  thought  he  could  discern 
looks  of  apparent  exultation  that  they  had  him  in  their  power. 
On  looking  about  the  apartment,  he  observed  that  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  strong,  and  without  windows ;  and  the  thought  now 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  in  approaching  the  building  he 
had  noticed  something  peculiar  in  its  looks,  which  it  now  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  even  of  case¬ 
ments.  All  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  character  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  company,  was  speedily  dissipated. 

“  You  are  no  stranger  to  us,  Mr.  Talcott,  although  we  are 
no  doubt  strangers  to  you,”  said  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
athletic  men  in  the  room. 

Having  his  attention  thus  specially  directed  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  instead  of  gazing  promiscuously  upon  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion,  Talcott,  had  no  difficulty  now  in  recognising  the  person 
who  addressed  him,  as  one  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
in  the  city  as,  “Ready  Money  Provost,” — a  man  long  known 
as  the  chief  of  a  gang  of  smugglers,  who  infested  the  shores 
and  sound  of  Long  Island.  Provost  was  his  name,  and  he  had 
acquired  the  other  compound  appellative  in  consequence  of 
the  abundance  of  money  which  he  was  said  always  to  have  by 
him,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity.  Talcott  had 
heard  of  several  of  his  strong  holds  for  secreting  and  securing 
the  articles  of  his  contraband  traffic;  one  of  which  was  at 
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Hallett’s  Cove,*  and  the  block-house,  in  which  he  was  now 
entrapped,  appeared  to  answer  well  the  description. 

“  I  have  not  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  you,  Mr. 
Provost,  for  I  presume  that  is  your  name,”  replied  the  stu¬ 
dent,  assuming  a  composure  which  he  little  felt  within. — 
“  But  I  have  heard  much  of  you  and  your  ocupation.” 

“No  reflections,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Talcott :  my  occupation 
is  an  affair  of  my  own:  ‘Pree  Trade’s’  my  maxim:  we  fowt 
with  Great  Britain  for  liberty,  and  again  the  tea-tax  and  the 
custom-houses.  I  got  a  bullet  in  my  leg,  and  like  to  have  had 
a  baggonet  in  my  bread-basket  at  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  over 
there  where  the  Jarsey  Blues  was  shot.  I  was  agin  the  cus¬ 
tom-houses  then,  and  I’m  agin  them  now.  Well :  we  whipped 
the  English,  and  the  Hessians  to  boot,  and  got  our  liberties, 
they  tell  us.  But  blast  my  picture,  if  we  aint  more  pestered 
and  plagued  with  custom  houses  now  than  we  was  then — and 
be  hanged  to  ’em  !” 

"  I  mean  no  reflections,  Mr.  Prbvost,”  replied  the  student  ; 
"but  as  you  said  you  supposed  you  were  a  stranger  to  me,  I 
only  intend  to  say  that  you  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  as  a 
smug — 1  beg  pardon — as  a — ” 

"Ay,  smuggler— say  it  out  !  They  turn  up  their  noses, 
and  call  me  smuggler,  who  have  never  cheated  a  man  in  my 
life ;  while  they  fail  for  their  thousands,  and  ride  in  their 
coaches  all  the  while  besides  !  Many  a  time  have  I  lent  the 
scoundrels  the  hard  chink — the  real  Caroluses — to  keep  them 
out  of  limbo ;  when,  before  they  had  turned  the  next  corner, 
they  would  call  me  smuggler  !— just  because  Pm  for  making 
an  honest  living  by  free  trade.  There’s  Congress  has  just 
been  introducing  a  Tariff,  as  they  call  it,  and  Maddison,  and 
Carroll,  and  old  Roger  Sherman,  and  all  on  ’em  are  voting  for 
it.  But  by  the” — and  here,  with  flashing  eyes,  the  smuggler 
swore  a  great  oath  which  we  will  not  repeat — “  ‘  Ready  money 
Provost’  will  stand  by  his  ‘reserved  rights,’  as  they  call  them, 
away  there  in  Virginny,  and  nullify  the  custom  house  laws, 
as  long  as  the  ‘Pot’  boils  in  Hellgate  !” 

"Never  mind,”  replied  Talcott,  in  a  conciliating  tone ;  “we 
will  waive  that  subject.  I  am  no  merchant,  and  know  little 
of  the  mysteries  of  trade  or  of  smuggling.  And  if — ” 

"  Smuggling,  again  !  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Talcott,  you  must  not 
make  my  jarsey  blood  boil  too  hot.  I’m  an  honest  man,  that 
pays  his  debts,  and  ruins  no  friend  who  has  the  kindness  to 
underwrite  for  me.  I  am  only  a  free-trader, — acting  as  a 
broker  between  the  importer  and  the  jobber,  just  to  help  ’em 
get  clear  of  the  duties  which  government  puts  on  to  pay  their 


*  The  remains  are  there  yet. 
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idle  officers.  It’s  no  harm  to  cheat  the  government, — partick- 
lar  when  one  gets  along  without  swearing  till  all’s  blue 
in  the  custom-house.  And,  as  betwixt  man  and  man.  I’ve 
never  taken  any  body  in — man  nor  womannother — and  what’s 
more,  I’ve  always  stuck  to  my  engagements, — and — ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt,”  replied  Talcott,  who  disliked  his  situa¬ 
tion  more  and  more,  the  longer  he  looked  upon  the  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  “  I  doubt 
not  that  you  are  a  very  honest  man,  ‘  as  you  understand  it 
and  if,  Mr.  Provost,  as  I  was  about  to  say  before,  you  will  be 
good  enough,  as  I  am  a  business  man,  to  inform  me  why  I 
have  been  kid — I  beg  pardon — if  you  will  tell  me  why  I  have 
been  brought  hither  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  to-night, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“  That  you  will  know  in  a  hurry,”  replied  the  smuggler. 
“  As  I  was  just  now  saying,  I’ve  always  kept  my  engagements  ; 
and  some  of  my  good  friends  down  the  Sound  have  applied  to 
me  to  assist  them  in  teaching  you  to  keep  yours  !” 

Por  the  instant  Talcott  could  not  divine  what  was  meant  by 
a  speech  of  this  kind,  delivered  with  increased  and  authora- 
tive  emphasis.  But  his  doubts  were  soon  at  an  end.  A  side- 
door,  unperceived  by  him  in  these  anxious  moments  of  em¬ 
barrassment  and  alarm,  now  suddenly  opened,  and  CORA  as 
suddenly  stood  before  him,  with  the  surly  and  mysterious 
Zophar  Crampton,  of  Applebury,  by  her  side  !  It  was  the 
syren  herself.  Her  eyes  glistened  like  liquid  diamonds,  and 
her  raven  tresses  fell  down  over  her  fair  neck  and  shoulders, 
clustering  in  rich  profusion,  as  when  she  had  previously  bound 
him  in  her  spells.  The  conviction  was  instantaneous,  that 
he  saw  in  her  beautiful  person  the  weeping  mendicant,  who 
had  acted  her  part  so  well  in  seducing  him  thither.  But  he 
was  now  in  her  toils,  and  the  magic  of  her  presence  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  potency.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  second 
desertion,  and  reminded  him  of  his  plighted  faith — his  solemn 
vows — which  he  could  neither  gainsay  nor  deny ;  for  there 
stood  Crampton,  holding  the  open  scroll  containing  the  bond, 
written  with  his  own  hand  !  The  distressing  fascination, 
moreover,  came  upon  him  again  ;  and  he  saw  and  felt  that  his 

DESTINT  COULD  NOT  LONGER  BE  AVOIDED  1 

There  was  a  priest  present — not  by  accident,  as  it  may  well 
be  supposed — and  the  enchantress  claimed  the  instant  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  eegagement.  Her  demands  were  seconded  in  a 
manner,  and  by  looks  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  or 
misinterpreted.  In  one  word,  on  that  night,  in  that  dreary 
place,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  bridal  party,  was  Talcott 
led  to  the  marriage  altar,  like  a  victim  to  the  sacrifice.  But 
though  shuddering  fearfully  to  the  last,  he  believed  it  was  so 
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to  be.  He  even  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  rush  upon  his 

doom ! 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  dark  portion  of  the  history 
of  young  Talcott,  as  well  as  it  could  be  collected  from  the 
broken  and  incoherent  statements  which  were  gathered  from 
him  piecemeal  afterwards.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
night’s  sad  and  mysterious  adventures,  were  of  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  description.  His  appearance,  when  next  seen  by  his  friends 
in  the  city,  had  undergone  a  frightful  change.  His  cheeks 
had  become  deadly  pale,  aud  his  eyes  lustreless  and  glassy. 
He  moped  about  in  deep  and  melancholy  abstraction,  and 
pined  away  with  a  rapidity  unexampled.  No  medicinal  pre¬ 
parations  would  take  effect  upon  his  system,  nor  would  he 
open  his  lips  in  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  change.  But 
when  he  supposed  himself  unobserved,  sometimes  exclamations 
would  break  from  him  of  strange  and  dubious  import ;  and  he 
continued  to  sink  down,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
spondency  at  once  gloomy — silent — remediless  ! 

The  change  which  had  thus  suddenly  come  over  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  young  student — whose  habits  were  uni¬ 
formly  so  correct — whose  intellectual  developments  were  of 
such  high  and  increasing  promise — and  who  was  so  uniformly 
and  warmly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him — was  witnessed 
with  the  most  lively  sympathy  among  the  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances.  All  marvelled — all  pitied — but  none  could  di¬ 
vine  the  cause,  or  penetrate  the  mystery. 

Information  of  his  melancholy  condition  was  sent  to  his 
friends  in  Connecticut,  and  his  anxious  parents  had  once  more 
to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  taking  home  their  favourite 
son — their  heir — the  pride  and  hope  of  their  house — under 
the  most  afflictive  circumstances.  But  it  was  now  too  late 
even  to  hope  for  another  recovery.  The  disease,  whatever  it 
might  be, — was  too  deeply  seated  again  to  be  eradicated —it 
had  eaten  into  his  soul.  Neither  maternal  kindness,  nor 
medical  skill,  could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  the  vic¬ 
tim  languished,  without  complaining  and  without  hope,  until 
the  day  previous  to  the  annual  thanksgiving  festival.  He  made 
no  other  disclosures  than  we  have  already  indicated.  The 
facts  of  his  being  decoyed  to  the  den  of  the  smugglers,  and  of 
his  marriage,  were  all  that  he  would  reveal,  and  even  these 
revelations  were  made  when  his  mind  was  evidently  wander¬ 
ing.  But  when  questioned  with  a  view  to  farther  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  transactions  of  that  fatal  night,  he  recovered  him¬ 
self — his  eye  kindled  wildly  for  a  moment — and  he  nerved  his 
limbs  as  if  making  a  last  determined  effort  that  the  dreaded 
secret  should  remain  locked  in  his  own  bosom  until  the  last. 
And  he  succeeded ; — for  at  no  period  of  his  sufferings  could  a 
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syllable  be  wrung  from  him  as  to  tbe  cause  of  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  affliction; — uor,  with  the  before-mentioned  exception,  and 
a  single  wild  and  horrible  exclamation,  uttered  with  his  part¬ 
ing  breath,  did  he  speak  of,  or  in  any  way  refer  to,  the  being 
to  whom  he  had  been  wedded.  The  exclamation  was  uttered 
in  a  dying  convulsion — Oh  !  take  her  away  !  Her  lips 
blister  me  ! — There ; — they  are  cold  as  death  !” 

Exactly  five  years  to  a  day  had  elapsed,  since  the  raving 
and  incoherent,  but  yet  at  the  time  startling,  prediction  of 
Esther  Peabody  had  been  uttered,  when  the  body  of  young 
Talcott  was  carried  from  his  aged  father’s  house  “  to  that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,”  followed  by  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  friends  and  weeping  relatives.  As  the  procession 
wae  passing  on  the  road  towards  the  sequestered  burying- 
ground,  old  Esther  suddenly  made  her  appearance  on  a  knoll 
by  the  way  side,  and  in  tones  similar  to  those  which  marked 
her  extraordinary  rhapsody  on  a  former  occasion — her  eyes 
Hashing  with  unearthly  lustre, — exclaimed  : — 

“He  is  gone  to  his  home,  and  Taleott’s  wife 
Bewails  her  offspring — the  pride  of  her  life;— 

Like  a  beautiful  tree  he  was  fresh  and  fair, 

But  the  deadly  blast  hath  left  him  bare  ;— 

A  blight’s  upon  Talcott ! — a  worm’s  at  the  core. 

And  that  proud-growing  tree  shall  blossom  no  more !” 

The  utterance  of  these  lines  was  accompanied  with  frantic 
gestures  ;  and,  as  if  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  own  in¬ 
cantations,  she  fell  and  expired.  On  her  person  was  dis¬ 
covered,  sewed  up  closely  in  a  small  parchment  covering,  an 
ancient  piece  of  manuscript,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
crone,  who  had  apparently  exercised  such  a  malignant  in- 
4fluence  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  was  none  other  than  a 
'half  sister  of  the  elder  Talcott— she  having  been  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  daughter  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  seduced 
under  promises  of  marriage,  in  early  life,  by  the  ’squire’s 
father.  Being  cast  off,  and  thrown  “  like  a  loathsome  weed 
away,"  the  poor  victim  had  gone  crazy,  even  before  giving 
birth  to  the  evidence  of  her  shame,  and  had  ever  afterwards 
led  a  wandering  life,  as  her  unfortunate  offspring  had  done 
after  her.  But  no  solution  was  ever  obtained  of  the  fatal 
secret  attending  THE  MYSTERIOUS  BRIDAL. 
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SETTING  THE  WHEELS  IN  MOTION.* 


Go  on !  and  thrive  !  demurest  of  odd  fellows ! 

Bottling  up  dulness  in  an  ancient,  binn  ; 

Still  live  !  still  prose  ! — continue  still  to  tell  us 

Old  truths  ! — no  strangers — though  we  take  them  in  ! 

Anon. 

There  might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another;  so,  and  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them ;  for  their  joy 
waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands  ; 
with  countenance  of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  gar¬ 
ment,  not  by  favour. 

Shakspeare. 

Next  to  tlie  emancipation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
British  thraldom,  and  their  recognition  by  the  English  mo¬ 
narch  as  the  United  States  of  America,  free  and  independent — 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution — the  instrument 

*  This  article  comprises  a  faithful  historical  record,  political,  festive, 
and  fashionable,  of  the  observances  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  the  organization  of  the 
government ;  the  pageantry  attending  it ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  followed  that  important  epoch  in  our  national  history.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  detailed  have  been  collected  with  much  care  and  labour,  from 
such  printed  accounts  as  could  be  found  in  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
little  dingy  newspapers  of  that  day ;  and  also  such  facts  as  were  yet  dimly 
floating  In  the  recollections  of  those  few  yet  surviving  among  us  who  were 
actors  in  the  scenes  described.  The  article  was  originally  written,  with 
little  alteration,  as  an  episode  in  the  preceding  story,  between  the  loth  and 
14th  chapters.  But  at  second  thought,  it  appeared  too  great  a  break  in 
the  thread  of  the  tale,  and  has  been  inserted  as  a  narrative  by  itself : 
which,  if  not  amusing,  may  nevertheless  be  instructive,  for  the  hitherto 
unwritten  history  which,  among  other  things,  has  been  here  embodied. 
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which  was  to  bind  the  almost  disjointed  members  of  the  re¬ 
public  together  as  one  people — was  the  most  important  event 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
commemorate.  The  period  intervening  between  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  by  the  convention,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States  to  give  it  validity,  was  one 
of  deep  anxiety  to  the  patriots  of  that  day — not  unmingled 
with  fears  as  to  the  final  result.  A  violent  opposition  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  confederation,  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  fomented  by  demagogues,  and  by  those  who  feared 
they  might  lose  importance  in  the  national  scale,  should  the 
new  federal  edifice  be  erected,  that  the  friends  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  seeing  nothing  better  than  civil  tumult  and  anarchy 
in  the  perspective  should  that  instrument  be  rejected,  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  lively  apprehensions  upon  the  subject.  There 
were  likewise  among  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion  some  good  men  and  real  patriots,  who  honestly  believed, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  its  adoption,  too  much  power  would 
pass  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  The  ablest  tongues  and  pens  in  the  Union  were  brought 
into  action,  and  it  was  that  contest  which  combined  the 
united  wisdom  and  talents  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison,  in 
the  Federalist — the  ablest  exposition  of  the  Constitution  that 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  written. 

The  action  of  the  respective  States  was  slow.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  conventions  were  watched  with  absorbing  inter¬ 
est.  When  at  length  it  was  found  that  the  voice  of  New- 
York  would  turn  the  scale — the  convention  being  in  session 
in  Poughkeepsie — all  eyes  were  eagerly  directed  to  that  quar¬ 
ter.  But  the  contest  was  not  long  doubtful.  Hamilton  re¬ 
doubled  his  wonderful  efforts,  and  Livingston  put  the  whole 
energies  of  his  capacious  mind  in  requisition,  and  the  Feder¬ 
alists  triumphed.  The  news  was  received  in  New  Pork  with 
unbounded  delight ;  the  clubs  celebrated  the  event  with 
dinners  and  heavy  potations,  and  the  citizens,  with  one  voice, 
gave  the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of  gratification.  But 
private  manifestations  of  the  public  feeling  were  held  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  concerting 
the  necessary  measures  for  a  public  commemoration  of  the 
event,  upon  the  most  extensive  and  splendid  scale  that  their 
means  would  allow.  Nor  has  the  pageantry  of  any  American 
celebration  since  that  day,  probably,  excelled  it  in  the  ardour 
of  its  enthusiasm  or  the  splendour  of  its  effect. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  alike  tedious  to  the  reader,  and 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  such  a  light  and  fanciful  adumbra¬ 
tion  of  a  section  of  almost  forgotten  history,  as  we  at  present 
contemplate,  were  we  to  descend  into  a  minute  description  ot 
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the  fete  to  which  we  refer ;  still  we  have  a  desire  to  say  so 
much  as  will  present  the  reader  a  coup  deceit  of  the  spectacle. 
All  the  trades,  occupations,  and  professions  known  in  the 
city,  came  forth  in  their  entire  numbers,  and  after  being 
suitably  classified,  were  marshalled  in  ten  grand  divisions; 
each  trade  or  calling  marching  under  its  own  appropriate 
banners,  new,  and  gorgeously  prepared  for  the  occasion;  and 
many  of  the  trades  paraded  cars  and  platforms  through  the 
streets,  of  immense  size,  fitted  up  with  richness  and.  elegance, 
on  which  the  artizans  were  actively  engaged  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  handicrafts.*  The  procession  was  organized  “  in  the 
fields,”  above  the  city;  which  fields,  many  modern  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn,  were  the  grounds  now  comprising 
the  Park,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  From  thence  it  moved 
down  Broadway  to  Great  Dock-street ;  thence  through  Han- 
over-square  and  Queen — now  Pearl-street — up  to  Chatham; 
through  Chatham  to  Division,  and  thence  across,  through 
Bullock-street,  to  the  grounds  surrounding  the  country-seat  of 
Nicholas  Bayard,  near  the  present  junction  of  Broadway  and 
Grand  street. 

A  volume  would  scarce  suffice  to  detail  the  particulars 
necessary  to  a  full  description  of  the  flags  and  emblems,  and 
patriotic  decorations,  which  graced  the  many  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  this  brilliant  pageant — altogether  exceeding 
any  thing  of  a  kindred  character  previously  exhibited  in  the 
New  World.  We  shall  therefore  generalize  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  just  glancing,  as  we  proceed,  at  such  points  and  devices 
as  may  seem  to  be  the  most  novel  and  interesting,  and  which 
withal  are  very  little  known.  After  a  brilliant  military 
escort  came  Captain  Moore,  in  the  character  and  ancient  cos¬ 
tume  of  Christopher  Columbus,  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
band  of  foresters,  with  axes,  suitably  apparelled.  The  next 
division  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  farmers,  among  whom 
were  Nicholas  Cruger,  driving  a  six-ox  team,  and  the  present 
venerable  John  Watts  holding  a  plough.  All  the  implements 
of  husbandry  and  gardening  were  borne  in  the  procession,  and 
the  Baron  Poelnitz  attended  a  thrashing  machine.  Their 
horses  were  handsomely  caparisoned,  and  led  by  boys  in  white 
uniforms.  The  tailors  made  a  very  brilliant  display  of  num¬ 
bers,  uniforms,  and  decorations,  of  various  descriptions.  In 
the  procession  of  the  bakers  were  boys  in  beautiful  dresses, 
representing  the  several  States,  with  roses  in  their  hands. 
There  were  likewise  an  equal  number  of  journeymen  in  appro¬ 
priate  uniforms,  with  the  implements  of  the  calling,  and  a 

*  The  plan  of  the  Grand  Canal  Celebration  in  New-York,  in  1835,  was 
copied  from  that  of  the  Federal  Procession  here  spoken  of* 
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loaf  of  bread  was  borne  in  the  procession  ten  feet  long  and 
three  wide,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  several 
States.  The  display  of  the  brewers  was  happily  conceived, 
and  appropriate.  In  addition  to  their  banners  fluttering  gay- 
ly  in  the  air,  they  paraded  cars  with  hogsheads  and  tuns, 
decorated  with  festoons  of  hop  vines,  intertwined  with  hand¬ 
fuls  of  barley.  Seated  on  the  top  of  a  tun  was  a  living 
Bacchus— a  beautiful  boy  of  eight  years  old — dressed  in  flesh- 
coloured  silk,  fitted  snHgly  to  the  limbs,  and  thus  disclosing 
all  the  fine  symmetrical  proportions  of  his  body.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  silver  goblet,  with  which  he  quaffed  the  nut-brown, 
and  on  his  head  was  a  garland  of  hops  and  barley  ears.  The 
coopers  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Their  emblem  of  the 
States  was  thirteen  boys,  each  thirteen  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  white,  with  green  ribands  at  their  ankles,  a  keg  under 
their  left  arms,  and  a  bough  of  white  oak  in  their  right  hands. 
Upon  an  immensely  large  car,  drawn  by  horses  appropriately 
adorned,  the  coopers  were  at  work.  They  had  a  broken  cask, 
representing  the  old  confederacy,  the  staves  of  which  all  their 
skill  could  not  keep  together.  In  despair  at  the  repeated 
nullification  which  their  work  experienced,  they  all  at  once 
betook  themselves  to  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
piece  of  work.  Their  success  was  complete,  and  a  fine,  tight, 
iron-bound  keg  arose  from  their  hand,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Hew  Constitution.  The  procession  of  butchers  was 
long,  and  their  appearance  highly  respectable.  Upon  the 
car  in  their  procession  was  a  roasted  ox,  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  given  as  a  sweet  morsel  to  the 
hungry  multitude  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  car  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Crispin  was  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds, 
beautifully  caparisoned.  The  tanners,  curriers,  and  peruke- 
makers  followed  next  in  order,  each  with  various  banners  and 
significant  emblems.  The  furriers,  from  the  novelty  of  their 
display,  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  truly  picturesque. 
Their  marshal  was  followed  by  an  Indian,  in  his  native  cos¬ 
tume  and  armour,  as  though  coming  wild  from  the  wilderness, 
laden  with  raw  furs  for  the  market.  A  procession  of  journey¬ 
men  furriers  followed,  each  bearing  some  dressed  or  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  horse,  bearing  two 
packs  of  furs,  and  a  huge  bear  sitting  upon  each.  The  horse 
was  led  by  an  Indian,  in  a  beaver  blanket,  and  black  plumes 
waving  upon  his  head.  In  the  rear  came  one  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  men,  dressed  in  a  superb  scarlet  blanket,  wearing  an  ele¬ 
gant  cap  and  plumes,  and  smoking  a  tomahawk-pipe.  After 
these,  in  order,  marched  the  stone-masons,  bricklayers,  painters 
and  glaziers,  cabinet  and  chair-makers,  musical  instrument 
makers,  and  the  upholsterers.  The  decorations  of  the  societies 
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vied  with  each  other  in  taste  and  variety,  but  that  of  the  up¬ 
holsterers  excelled.  The  federal  chair  of  state  was  borne 
upon  a  car  superbly  carpeted,  and  above  which  was  a  rich 
canopy,  nineteen  feet  high,  overlaid  with  deep  blue  satin,  hung 
with  festoons  and  fringes,  and  glittering  in  the  sun  as  with 
“  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.”  It  was  sufficiently  gorgeous  to 
have  tilled  the  e*e  of  a  Persian  emperor,  in  the  height  of  ori¬ 
ental  splendour  and  magnificence.  Twelve  subdivisions  of 
various  trades  succeeded  in  the  prescribed  order,  after  which 
came  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  pageant.  It  was  the 
federal  ship  Hamilton,  a  perfectly  constructed  frigate  of 
thirty- two  guns,  twenty -seven  feet  keel,  and  ten  feet  beam, 
with  galleries  and  every  thing  complete  and  in  proportion, 
both  hull  and  rigging.  She  was  manned  by  thirty  seamen 
and  marines,  with  officers,  all  in  uniform,  and  commanded  by 
that  distinguished  revolutionary  veteran,  Commodore  Nichol¬ 
son.  The  ship  was  drawn  by  ten  horses  ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  procession,  went  through  every  nautical  preparation 
and  movement,  for  storms,  calms,  and  squalls,  and  for  the  sud¬ 
den  shifting  of  winds.  In  passing  Liberty-street,  she  made 
signal  for  a  pilot,  and  a  boat  came  off  and  put  one  on  board. 
On  arriving  before  Constable’s  house,*  Mrs.  Edgar  came  to  the 
window,  and  presented  the  ship  with  a  suit  of  rich  silk  colours ; 
the  yards  were  instantly  manned,  and  the  sailors  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  When  passing  Old-slip,  a  Spanish  government 
ship  gave  her  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  returned  by 
the  Hamilton,  with  as  much  promptness  as  though  she  had 
been  a  ship  of  war  upon  the  wide  ocean.  Next  after  the  ship 
came  the  pilots,  and  the  Marine  Society.  To  these  succeeded 
the  printers,  book-binders,  and  stationers,  led  by  those  veterans 
of  the  type  and  quill,  Hugh  Gaine  and  Samuel  Landon.  They 
had  a  car,  upon  which  the  printers  were  at  work ;  the  press 
was  plied  briskly,  and  impressions  of  a  patriotic  ode  distri¬ 
buted  as  they  were  taken,  among  the  multitude.  Their  ban¬ 
ners  were  worthy  of  their  proud  vocation.  To  these  succeeded 
twenty-one  subdivisions,  of  as  many  different  trades,  each 
moving  under  its  own  banners;  after  which  followed  the 
learned  professions  and  the  literary  societies.  The  lawyers 
were  preceded  by  John  Lawrence,  Esq.,  supported  by  John  Co- 
zine  and  Robert  Troup.  The  Philological  Society,  headed  by 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Esq.,  the  president,  was  the  next.  One 
of  the  founders  of  this  society  was  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.,  the 
great  American  lexicographer,  who  was  in  the  procession. — 

*  No.  I,  Broadway,  owned  and  occupied  lry  N.  Prime,  Esq.,  and  the 
head-quarters,  for  a  time,  of  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  while  the  British  troops 
occupied  the  city,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
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The  standard  was  borne  by  William  Dunlap,  Esq.  These  three 
gentlemen  yet  survive.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  came  next,  and  their  successors  were  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  merchants,  headed  by  John  Broome,  president. 
William  Maxwell,  vice-president  of  the  Bank,  followed  in  a 
chariot,  and  William  Laight,  the  secretary,  was  mounted  upon 
a  noble  steed.  Physicians,  strangers,  and  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  Congress,  then  in  session  in  New  York,  closed  the 
civic  procession ;  and  the  whole  was  brought  up  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery. 

The  procession  contained  nearly  five  thousand  people ;  and 
the  spectacle  was  more  solemn  and  imposing,  and  more  truly 
splendid,  than  had  ever  before  been  presented  to  the  eye  of 
man  on  the  American  continent.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pageant 
of  indescribable  interest,  and  to  most  of  double  attraction ; 
the  occasion  being  one  in  which  the  deepest  sympathies  were 
enlisted,  and  it  being  also  the  first  display  of  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  which  they  had  ever  witnessed.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion,  and  gladness,  in  all  its  fulness,  was  depicted  in  every 
countenance,  while  a  noble  enthusiasm  swelled  every  bosom. 
The  bond  of  union  was  complete,  and  every  man  felt  as 
though  his  country  had  been  rescued,  in  the  last  hour,  from 
the  most  imminent  peril. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  country-seat  of  Nicholas 
Bayard,  a  noble  banquet  was  found  already  spread  for  the 
whole  assemblage,  beneath  a  grand  pavilion  temple,  covering 
a  surface  of  eight  by  six  hundred  feet,  with  plates  for  six 
thousand  people.  This  splendid  rural  structure  had  been 
erected  in  the  short  space  of  four  days,  and  the  citizens  were 
indebted  for  it  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Major  L’Enfant, 
by  whom  it  was  designed,  and  under  whose  direction  the 
work  was  executed.  The  two  principal  sides  of  the  building 
consisted  of  three  large  pavilions,  connected  by  a  colonnade  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  front,  and  forming  two  sides 
of  an  obtuse  angle;  the  middle  pavilion  rising  majestically 
above  the  whole,  terminated  with  a  dome,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  Fame  and  her  trumpet,  proclaiming  a  new  era, 
and  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  Standard  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in 
large  characters,  the  three  remarkable  epochs  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution, — the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Al¬ 
liance  with  France,  and  the  Peace  of  1783. — At  her  side  was 
the  American  eagle,  with  extended  wings,  resting  on  a  crown 
of  laurel,  gracing  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  Over  six  of  the 
principal  pillars  of  this  colonnade  escutcheons  were  placed, 
inscribed  with  the  ciphers  of  the  several  powers  in  alliance 
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with  the  United  States,  viz. ;  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Holland,  Morocco ;  and  over  these  were  displayed  the  colours 
of  these  respective  nations,  which  added  greatly  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  entablature,  already  decorated  with  festoons 
and  branches  of  laurels.  The  extremities  of  this  angle  were 
joined  by  a  table  forming  part  of  a  circle,  and  from  this  ten 
more  colonnades  were  extended,  each  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  radiating  like  the  rays  of  a  circle;  the  whole 
having  one  common  centre,  which  was  also  the  centre  of  the 
middle  pavilion,  where  sat  the  President  of  Congress.  At  the 
extremity  of  each  colonnade  was  a  pavilion,  nearly  similar  to 
the  three  before  mentioned,  having  their  outsides  terminated 
in  a  pediment  crowned  with  escutcheons,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  the  names  of  the  States  now  united.  The  whole  of  the 
colonnades  were  adorned  with  curtains  elegantly  folded,  and 
with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  laurels  dispersed  with  beautiful 
and  tasteful  effect.  The  various  bands  of  music  which  had 
enlivened  the  march  of  the  procession  were  concentrated  in 
the  area  within  the  angle  first  described,  during  the  banquet, 
but  so  disposed  as  not  to  intercept  the  prospect  from  the  seat 
of  the  President,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ten  colon¬ 
nades.  The  repast  concluded,  the  procession  was  reorganized, 
and  marched  again  into  the  city,  and  were  dismissed  at  the 
Bowling-Green,  where  the  Federal  ship  fired  a  closing  salute. 

Thus  passed  the  23d  of  July,  1788,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
— a  day  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  the  patriot,  the 
politician,  and  the  philosopher,  as  that  on  which  the  people 
of  the  first  city  in  the  western  world  gave  simultaneously  the 
strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  demonstration  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  great  principles  of  “our  Federal  Union,”  as  those 
principles  were  understood  by  the  distinguished  architects 
who  formed  the  civil  structure.  On  that  occasion  all  narrow 
and  bigoted  distinctions  were  lost,  and  absorbed  in  that  noblest 
of  passions,  the  love  of  country,  and  the  determination  to 
secure  and  preserve  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

EsTO  PfiRPETUA  ! 

****** 

^  vfc  v|S  vi» 

The  winter  festivities  of  1788-89,  however,  were  succeeded 
by  matters  of  a  public  nature,  which  quickened  the  pulse  of 
the  politician,  and  excited  a  lively  degree  of  attention,  not 
only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the  borders  of 
the  young  republic.  The  elections  under  the  new  Constitution 
had  been  held  ;  — Washington — the  man  of  all  others  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen— had  been  spontaneously  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  people  as  their  first  Chief  Magistrate  under  the 
new  system ;  and  the  constituted  authorities  elect  were  about 
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to  assemble  in  New  York,  to  give  action  to  the  new  political 
machinery.  Congress,  consisting  for  the  first  time  of  two 
branches — a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — was  to 
meet  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  and  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  directed  with  deep  solicitude  to  the  period  at  which 
their  labours  were  to  be  commenced. 

The  day,  big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,”  at  length  arrived ; 
but  it  brought  not  a  quorum  of  either  House ;  for  although 
the  men  of  those  days  cannot  be  safely  charged  with  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  patriotism,  yet  they  had  no  sinister  or  ambitious 
purposes  to  accomplish,  and  therefore  did  not  assemble  in 
organized  bodies  of  partisans  at  the  first  tap  of  the  political 
drum.*  Adjourning  over  from  day  today,  until  nearly  the 
“ides  of  March”  had  arrived,  without  any  accession  being 
made  to  their  numbers;  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  the 
senators  present  jointly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
absentees,  urging  their  prompt  attendance  to  assist  in  putting 
the  government  into  operation.  The  request  was  repeated  by 
letter  on  the  18th. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  similarly  circumstanced. 
Only  thirteen  members  appeared  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
these  were  from  the  five  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina — a  common¬ 
wealth,  which,  though  always  proud  and  high-spirited,  wa3 
then  as  anxious  to  come  into  the  Union,  as  she  seems  since  to 
have  been  to  break  out  of  it.  The  members  gathered  in  by 
degrees,  though  slowly,  and  the  House,  like  the  Senate,  ad¬ 
journed  over  daily,  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  a  quorum 
appeared,  and  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenburgh,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  elected  Speaker.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
patriots  then  present  were  Roger  Sherman,  Fisher  Ames, 
Richard  Bland  Lee,  James  Madison,  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
Thomas  Tudor  Tucker. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  came  in  still  more  tardily ;  but 
on  the  6th  of  April,  the  arrival  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 

*  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  therefore,  only  eight  senators  were 
present,  representing  five  States,  but  only  in  part,  viz. ;  New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.  Only  eleven 
States  had  then  ratified  the  Constitution  ;  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  yet  hanging  reluctantly  back.  Of  course,  with  but  eleven  States, 
and  two  senators  from  each,  it  required  but  twelve  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
Among  the  eight,  who,  as  it  has  just  been  mentioned,  were  first  on  the 
ground,  were  those  staunch  and  eminent  patriots,  John  Langdon,  of  New- 
Hampshire;  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  William  Few,  then  of 
Georgia,  but  recently,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death,  of  New  York,* 
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ginia,  enabled  them  to  form  a  quorum,  and  commence  their 
labours.  John  Langdon  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tern,.,  and  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Secretary.  Both  Houses  thus 
being  organized,  they  proceeded  to  business — their  first  act 
being  to  canvass  the  votes  returned  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  as  prescribed  in  the  new  Constitution.  At  the  time 
the  election  by  the  people  was  held,  but  ten  States  had  placed 
themselves  witnin  the  pale  of  the  new  Constitution.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  sixty-nine ;  and  so  entirely 
did  the  father  of  his  country  enjoy  the  affection  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  that  without  the  aid  of  caucusses,  or  nominating  con¬ 
ventions,  every  vote  was  given  for  George  Washington.  “  If 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls, 
kings  or  princes,  where  shall  we  find  one  whose  commanding 
talents  and  virtues,  whose  over-ruling  good  fortune,  have  so 
completely  united  all  hearts  and  voices  in  his  favour  1  Who 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  his 
fellow-citizens,  with  equal  unanimity  ?  Qualities  so  uncom¬ 
mon  are  no  common  blessing  to  the  country  that  possesses 
them.  But  it  was  by  these  great  qualities,  and  their  benign 
effects,  that  Providence  had  marked  out  the  first  head  of  this 
great  nation,  with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to  have  been 
seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none.”*  By  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  while  it  bore  the  unadulterated  impress  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  framers,  and  before  it  had  been  impaired  by  amendment, 
the  candidate  receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes 
was  to  be  declared  the  Vice-President.  The  lot  fell  upon  one 
who,  during  the  whole  combat  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  what  his  illustrious  compeer  had  been 
in  the  field — first  in  wisdom,  and  foremost  in  action.p 

The  gratifying  result  having  been  thus  ascertained  agreeably 
to  the  constitutional  forms,  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of 
the  old  Congress,  was  despatched  to  Mount  Vernon,  as  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  notify  the  chieftain  of  his  election.  Meantime  a 
discussion  arose  in  both  houses,  resulting  in  an  irreconcilable 
difference  between  them,  of  a  character  at  once  delicate  and 
interesting.  It  called  forth  great  talent,  and  first  awakened 
those  feelings  of  democratic  jealousy  and  distrust  of  titles  and 
power,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  since.  Not  that  our 

*  Inaugural  Address  of  the  first  Vice-President — the  elder  Adams. 

t  The  votes  stood  as  follows  : — George  Washington,  69 ;  John  Adams, 
34  ;  John  Jay,  9 ;  Robert  H.  Harrison,  6 ;  John  Rutledge,  6 ;  John  Han¬ 
cock,  4 ;  George  Clinton,  3 ;  Samuel  Huntington,  2 ;  John  Milton,  2 ; 
and  one  each  for  James  Armstrong,  Edward  Telfair,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln. 
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modern  republicans  are  opposed  per  se,  to  titles  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  character,  since  for  this  species  of  distinction  no  people 
on  earth  appear  so  fond,  or  in  fact  enjoy  so  much,  or  adhere 
to  it  with  greater  tenacity.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  were  constant  listeners  to  the  debates  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking  ;  for  they  were  not  only  interested  in 
the  principle  involved,  but  loved  to  study  the  characters  of 
those  noble  spirits  who  were  now  assembled  to  consummate 
the  revolution  which  their  wisdom  and  valour  had  achieved, 
by  reducing  the  discordant  members  of  the  republic  to  order, 
and  adjusting  the  details  of  a  government,  under  the  firm  but 
harmonious  action  of  which,  complicated  as  it  was,  it  was  hoped 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  would  for  age3 
find  shelter  and  protection.  The  question  at  issue  was  upon 
the  adoption  of  some  respectful  title  by  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  addressed  in  their  official  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  The  first  proposition  in  the  Senate  was, 
that  the  official  address  should  be  “  his  excellenct.”  But 
this  was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  elevated.  It  was  at 
length  determined  by  that  body,  that  the  address  should  be — 

“  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE 

Proteotor  op  their  liberties.”  But  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  obstinately  refused  to  sanction  any  title  whatever,  and 
declared  that  the  constitutional  address — “to  the  president,” 
— was  the  only  title  which,  as  consistent  republicans,  they 
could  sanction.  Committees  of  conference  were  appointed, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  Senate  finally  re¬ 
solved  “that  it  would  be  proper  to  address  the  President  by 
some  respectful  title;  but,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  they 
would  for  the  present  act  in  conformity  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.”  And  thus  the  matter  has  rested  to 
this  day. 

Summoned  by  the  worthy  messenger  of  Congress  to  repair 
to  the  seat  of  government  and  assume  the  high  trust  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people,  the  progress  of 
the  president  elect,  from  the  shades  of  Yernon  to  New  York, 
was  like  a  triumphant  procession  along  the  whole  distance. 
At  Philadelphia  he  was  met  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  General 
Mifflin,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  with  the  most  rap¬ 
turous  enthusiasm.  A  grand  banquet  was  prepared,  of  which 
he  partook,  and  addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  all 
classes  of  the  people,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  his  past 
services  ;  their  joy  for  his  present  elevation ;  and  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  future  administration.  As  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  the  welkin  rang  with  their  joyous  acclamations, 
and  shouts  of  “long  live  George  Washington,  the  father  of  his 
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people,”  resounded  from  thousands  of  voices.  But  however 
flattering  would  have  been  these  spontaneous  marks  of  popu¬ 
lar  affection  to  ordinary  mortals,  the  conduct  of  the  great 
chief  on  the  occasion  illustrated  the  republican  virtue  of  dig¬ 
nified  humility,  and  showed  how  excellent  is  glory  when  earned 
by  virtue.  Instead  of  assuming  the  pomp  of  royalty,  or  of  any 
personal  superiority,  he  sought  throughout  to  prove  himself 
not  only  the  friend  of  the  people,  but  one  of  them. 

An  escort  attended  him  from  the  hospitable  city  of  Penn, 
until  he  was  received  by  the  citizens  of  Trenton,  into  which 
place  he  was  conducted  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
of  New  Jersey,  with  every  patriotic  demonstration  of  respect 
and  joy.  This  place  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the 
capture  of  the  Hessians,  and  by  the  repulse  of  the  British 
troops  near  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Recollecting  these  circumstances,  the  ladies 
of  that  city  formed  and  executed  the  design  of  testifying  their 
gratitude  to  the  chieftain  for  the  protection  of  their  daughters', 
by  celebrating  those  actions  in  their  pageant.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  triumphal  arch  was  raised  on  the  bridge,  of  twenty  feet 
span,  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  each  of  which  was  en¬ 
twined  with  wreaths  of  evergreens.  The  arch  was  covered 
with  branches  of  laurel,  and  decorated  on  the  inside  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  flowers.  Suitable  inscriptions  were  tastefully  dis¬ 
posed,  intertwined  with  flowers  of  various  hues.  On  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  arch  above,  stood  a  dome,  bearing  the  dates  of  the 
glorious  actions  referred  to,  incribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  en- 
wreathed  with  flowers.  Tlie  summit  of  the  dome  displayed  a 
large  sun  flower,  which,  directing  to  the  sun,  signified,  in  the 
language  of  Flora,  “  To  you  alone” — an  emblem  of  the  unani¬ 
mity  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  Assembled  beneath  the  arch 
were  many  ladies,  surrounded  by  their  daughters,  to  welcome 
their  former  deliverer  and  defender.  As  the  chieftain  passed 
beneath  the  arch,  a  choir  of  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  sung  a  sonata  composed 
for  the  occasion,  commencing — 

“  Welcome  mighty  chief  oneemore.”— 

Each  of  the  white-robed  misses  carried  a  basket  of  flowers, 
which,  as  the  concluding  line — 

“  Strew  your  hero’s  way  with  flowers,"— 

were  scattered  in  his  path  as  he  advanced.  The  pageant  Was 
simple  and  beautiful ;  and  the  general  returned  thanks  for 
the  compliment  in  a  card,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
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and  in  trhich  the  White  robed-maidens  were  particularly  men* 
iioned. 

From  thence  to  Elizabethtown  the  journey  of  the  chieftain 
was  a  continued  pageant,  in  which  no  means  were  left  untried 
by  the  people  to  testify  their  attachment  to  the  ruler  of  their 
choice.  At  this  point,  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
their  illustrious  fellow- citizen  by  the  authorities  of  New  York. 
A  splendid  barge,  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  elegantly 
decorated,  had  been  despatched  thither  to  receive  the  beloved 
soldier  and  statesman,  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his 
exalted  character,  and  the  dignity  of  the  station  he  was  about 
to  fill.  The  barge  was  rowed  by  thirteen  masters  of  vessels, 
Thomas  Randall,  Esq.,  acting  as  cockswain,  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  Nicholson.  A  deputation  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
State,  the  Adjutant- General,  and  the  Recorder  of  the  city,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Elizabethtown  in  the  barge,  which  was  accompanied 
by  two  others,  one  being  occupied  by  the  Board  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  other  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  embarkation  took  place  on  the  morning  of  April  23rd, 
«— as  clear  and  beautiful  a  day  as  could  have  been  desired.  A 
salvo  of  artillery  announced  the  departure  of  the  flotilla  from 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  spectacle,  as  the  fleet  of  boats  which 
had  joined  the  procession  emerged  from  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
Kills  into  the  noble  bay  of  New  York,  was  of  the  most  ani¬ 
mating  description.  From  every  point,  the  smaller  craft  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees,  sped  their  way  thither  to  join  in  the 
fleet.  All  the  flags  and  nautical  decorations  upon  which 
hands  could  be  laid  for  the  occasion,  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  were  now  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  as  the  thousand  boats 
danced  lightly  over  the  blue  waters,  and  the  many  thousands 
of  oars,  briskly  plied,  flashed  in  the  sunbeams,  as  with  every 
stroke  they  were  lifted  from  the  foam.  Every  ship  in  the  har¬ 
bour  was  gayly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  excepting  the  Gal- 
vezton,  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  which  lay  at  anchor,  displaying 
only  her  own  proper  colours.  The  contrast  which  she  pre¬ 
sented  when  compared  with  the  splendid  flags  and  streamers 
floating  from  every  other  vessel  in  the  bay,  especially  the 
government  ship,  the  North  Carolina,  was  universally  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  neglect  was  beginning  to  occasion  unpleasant 
remarks ;  when,  as  the  barge  of  the  general  came  abreast,  in 
an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Spaniard  displayed  every  flag 
and  signal  known  among  nations.  This  handsome  compliment 
was  accompanied  by  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  Salutes  were 
also  fired  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  the  Battery,  of  thir¬ 
teen  guns  each, 
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Stairs  for  the  landing  of  the  chieftain  had  been  prepared 
upon  Murray’s  Wharf,  on  arriving  at  which  a  salute  was  fired 
by  a  detachment  of  artillery  commanded  by  Captain  Van 
Dyck.  He  was  there  received  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  made 
a  congratulatory  address  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the 
principal  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation 
pf  the  city.  There  was  a  very  large  assemblage  of  people  at 
the  dock,  waiting  anxiously — but  not  impatiently — for  the 
moment  when  they  could  greet  the  arrival  of  the  great  object 
of  their  proudest  hopes  and  affections,  and  gratify  their  desires 
of  looking — many  of  them  again,  and  many  others  for  the  first 
time — upon  that  noble  and  godlike  countenance.  There  was 
no  crowding  for  rank,  no  struggling  for  places,  but  all  were 
respectful  and  decorous  in  their  demeanour.  One  old  man, 
whose  head  was  frosted  by  upwards  of  seventy  winters,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  wharf,  was  particularly  noted  as  labouring  under 
deep  and  evident  emotion.  He  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
hand  of  the  chieftain,  and,  as  he  passed  along,  audibly  but  in¬ 
voluntarily  expressed  himself  as  follows: — -“I  have  beheld 
him  when  commanding  the  American  armies ;  I  saw  him  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
in  his  primeval  habitation ;  and  now  I  behold  him  returning 
to  take  the  chair  of  the  presidentship.  I  have  not  now  ano¬ 
ther  wish  but  that  he  may  die  as  he  has  lived,  the  beloved  of 

HIS  COUNTRY  !’’ 

From  the  landing,  the  chief  was  conducted  by  a  numerous 
procession,  civil  and  military,  through  Queen-street  to  the 
quarters  of  Governor  Clinton,  in  the  large  and  ancient  struc¬ 
ture  yet  standing  in  Pearl-street,  near  the  intersection  of 
Pine.*  The  military  portion  of  the  procession  consisted  of 
Captain  Stokes’s  dragoons,  Captain  Van  Dyck’s  artillery,  the 
German  Guards  of  Captain  Scriba,  a  detachment  of  infantry 
under  Captains  Swartwout  and  Steddiford,  and  the  artillery 
of  Colonel  Bauman.  Next  came  the  corporation,  with  the 
public  officers ;  the  President  elect  walked  with  Governor 
Clinton,  his  old  companion  in  arms.  The  clergy  followed  in 
a  body.  The  foreign  ambassadors  in  their  carriages  came 
next,  and  the  citizens  promiscuously  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  whole  were  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis 
(who  yet  survives,  full  of  years  and  of  honours),  marshal  of 
the  day,  assisted  by  Majors  Morton  and  Van  Plorne,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  is  yet  the  active  major-general  of  the  New  York 
artillery. 

.  The  day  was  one  of  unmingled  joy.  No  former  event  of  a 
civic  character  had  more  deeply  arrested  the  public  atten- 


*  Now  called  the  United  States  Hotel, 
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tion.  The  hand  of  labour  was  suspended,  and  the  various 
pleasures  of  the  city  were  concentrated  into  a^single  enjoy* 
ment.  All  ranks  and  professions,  with  one  universal  acclaim, 
joined  in  the  loud  welcome  to  “  the  father  of  his  country.” 
The  city  was  illuminated  in  the  evening ;  and  many  beautiful 
and  appropriate  transparencies  were  exhibited,  creditable  at 
once  to  the  citizens  who  displayed  them,  and  to  the  artists  by 
whom  they  were  executed. 

The  30th  day  of  April,  1789,  was  appointed  by  Congress  for 
the  august  ceremony  of  inducting  the  first  president  of  our 
Federal  Union  into  his  exalted  station.  Pursuant  to  previous 
notice  and  concert,  all  the  churches  in  the  city  were  opened 
at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  congregations  repaired  to  them,  to  unite  in  imploring  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  new  government.  In  these  en¬ 
lightened  days,  when  chaplains  are  voted  out  of  legislative 
halls  from  a  sensitive  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  people’s  money,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that  such 
a  concerted  ceremony  should  have  preceded  the  other  duties 
of  the  day.  But  the  truth  is,  our  revolutionary  forefathers 
were  a  race  of  men  sni  generis,  and  they  had  a  way  of  doing 
things  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  im¬ 
ploring  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  all  their  imporant  under¬ 
takings,  and  of  returning  thanks  for  all  signal  blessings. 
And  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  march  of  mind  had  not  yet  been  so  rapid  as  alto¬ 
gether  to  have  left  this  custom  in  forgetfulness. 

At  twelve  o’clock  a  procession  was  formed  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Colonel  Lewis,  consisting  of  the  same  detachments  of 
the  State  troops  which  had  been  detailed  for  the  reception  of 
the  president  elect  on  his  landing.  The  president’s  house 
was  then  in  Cherry- street,  a  few  doors  from  Franklin-square, 
— which  was  at  that  period  the  court  end  of  the  town.  The 
procession  moved  from  thence  through  Queen,  Great  Dock, 
and  Broad  streets,  until  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  building 
called  Federal  Hall,— it  having  been  determined  that  the 
ceremony  of  administering  the  oath  should  take  place  in  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  was  on  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  in  full  view  of  the  people 
who  should  assemble  in  Wall  and  Broad  streets  as  spectators. 
Stopping  at  the  proper  distance,  the  procession  was  divided 
into  two  parallel  lines,  facing  inwardly,  and  the  “  observed  of 
all  observers”  passed  through,  with  stately  and  solemn  tread, 
attended  by  John  Jay,  General  Knox,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  They  were  conducted 
first  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  the  president  elect  was 
introduced  to  both  Houses,— assembled  in  convention  to  re- 
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ceive  him.  From  thence  the  illustrious  individual  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  gallery  or  terrace  before  mentioned,  overloo  king 
the  two  streets  in  which  the  multitude  had  assembled. 

As  the  building  under  whose  lofty  pediment  this  imposing 
Beene  was  exhibited,  has  been  so  long  swept  from  the  face  ot 
the  earth  that  few  of  the  present  generation  have  any  distinc  5 
recollection  of  it,  a  description  of  it  may  aid  our  attempt  to 
depict  the  sublime  ceremony,  which  it  is  the  principal  design 
of  the  present  chapter  to  bring  before  the  reader.  On  the 
site  of  the  old  City  Hall,  which  had  Berved  the  provincials  for 
a  court-house,  and  was  a  mean,  unsightly  object,  projecting 
awkwardly  into  Wall-street  from  the  north,  a  noble  edifice 
had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  on  a 
plan  and  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  L’Enfant, — a  French 
architect,  at  that  time  in  high  repute,  whose  name  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  a  preceding  page.  This  building,  like 
the  first,  projected  into  Wall-street,  but  permitted  foot-pas¬ 
sengers  to  continue  their  promenades  through  an  arched  way. 
Over  this  arcade  was  a  balcony,  the  pediment  projecting  over 
which  was  supported  by  four  massive  Doric  pillars,  dividing 
the  open  space  into  three  parts,  and  forming  an  area  similar 
in  that  respect  to  the  divisions  in  Raphael’s  “  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple.”  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  this 
building  was  called  Federal  Hall.  Its  front  was  upon  Broad- 
street,  which  was  terminated  by  it.  Persons  on  the  balcony 
would  consequently  be  in  full  view  from  that  street ;  and  it 
was  there,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Hall,  that  a  few  select 
spectators  took  their  stand. 

The  volunteer  companies  of  infantry  were  paraded  in  front 
of  the  Hall,  on  Wall-street.  A  troop  of  horse,  uniformed  and 
equipped  much  after  the  manner  of  Lee’s  and  Sheldon’s 
dragoons  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Jack  Laughton, 
the  hero  of  Cooper’s  Spy,  as  painted  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Dunlap),  were  prominent  figures.  Of  the  foot- 
soldiers,  the  most  conspicuous  were  two  companies  of  grena¬ 
diers,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  the  tallest  youths  of  the 
city,  and  the  other  was  the  company  of  Germans,  commanded 
by  Captain  Scriba,  many  of  whom  had  been  the  slaves  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  other  petty  sovereigns  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  States,  but  who  now  gloried  in  the  liberty  purchased  for 
them,  and  secured  to  them  by  those  whom  they  had  been 
forced  from  their  own  country  to  assist  in  subduing.  The 
first  were  dressed  in  blue,  with  red  facings  and  gold  laced  or¬ 
naments,  cocked  hats  with  white  feathers,  with  waistcoats 
and  breeches,  and  black  gaiters  or  spatterdashes,  close  but¬ 
toned  from  the  shoe  to  the  knee,  and  covering  the  shoe-buckle. 
The  second,  or  German  company,  wore  blue  coats,  with  yellow 
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Waistcdkta  9hd  breeches,  black  gaiters,  similar  to  these  already 
described,  and  towering  caps,  cone-shaped,  and  faced  with 
black  bear.  skin.  A  company  in  the  full  uniform  of  Scotch 
Highlanders,  with  the  national  music  of  the  bagpipe,  were 
seen  among  the  military  of  the  day,  as  also  were  several  well 
disciplined  and  well  equipped  corps  of  light  infantry  and  ar¬ 
tillery.  Colonel  Lewis,  the  marshal,  was  assisted  by  Major 
Morton  acting  aid-de-camp,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  landing 
one  week  before. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  having  left  their  respective  cham¬ 
bers  to  witness  the  ceremony,  now  quite  filled  the  balcony 
and  the  space  behind  it.  Every  part  of  the  building  was 
thronged.  From  the  balcony  the  view  of  Broad-street  was  as 
of  one  mass,  a  silent  and  expectant  throng ;  with  faces  up¬ 
turned  they  gazed  upon  the  great  object  of  their  regard,  as  he 
came  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  balcony,  between  the  two  pillars  which 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  compartment  of  the 
picture.  He  made  his  appearance  in  a  plain  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  and 
buckles  of  the  simplest  fashion  in  his  shoes, — and  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  his  dress  was  of  American  manufacture.*  His  head  was 
uncovered  ;  his  hair  powdered,  and  dressed  in  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  that  day,  completed  the  costume  in  which  his  tall 
fine  figure  was  presented  to  view,  at  the  moment  which  formed 
that  epocha  in  the  history  of  nations. 

John  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  who  had  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  been  inducted  into  office  without  parade  in  the 
Senate,  a  short,  athletic  figure,  in  a  somewhat  similar  garb, 
but  with  the  old-fashioned  Massachusetts  wig,  dressed  and 
powdered,  stood  upon  the  right  of  the  chieftain.  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  was  seen  in  the  group,  a  little  behind,  standing  with 
Hamilton,  and  many  other  sages  and  warriors,  among  whom 
was  the  American  artillerist,  Knox,  and  the  accomplished 
Baron  Steuben. 

Opposite  to  the  President  elect  stood  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston,  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  ready  to  administer  the  oaths  of 
office.  Between  them  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  a  small, 
short  man,  held  the  open  Bible  upon  a  rich  crimson  cushion. 
The  man,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  stretched  forth  his 
hand  with  simplicity  and  dignity.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  Bible  was  raised,  and  his  head  bowed  upon 
i  to  kis3  the  sacred  volume.  The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed 

*  It  is  a  fact,  that  Washington  and  Adams  were  entirely  clad  in  Ame¬ 
rican  fabrics  on  the  occasion  here  described. 
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that  it  was  done,  in  a  full  distinct  voice,  and  in  the  following 
words: — “Long  live  Geokge  Washington,  Pkesident  op  the 
United  States  1”  The  silence  of  thousands  was  at  an  end — 
the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations,  dictated  by  reason,  and 
bursting  from  the  hearts  and  tongues  of  men  who  felt  that 
the  happiness  of  themselves,  their  posterity,  and  their  coun- 
try,  was  secured. 

The  President  bowed  and  retired  to  the  Hall  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  where  the  Senate  also  assembled,  and  he  delivered 
his  inaugural  speech.  From  thence  the  President,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Yice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses,  repaired  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  Divine  service  was 
performed  by  Bishop  Provost,  who  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  they  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
recommending  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  successful 
organization  of  the  new  government.  Strange  to  say,  that 
although  Washington  himself  had  been  the  president  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  he  had  not  disco¬ 
vered  that  such  an  act  was  unconstitutional  !  He  issued  the 
proclamation,  and  the  day  was  observed  by  the  people  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  we,  of  the  present  generation,  having  had  more 
time  to  study  that  instrument,  know  better  its  true  intent 
and  meaning  than  those  who  made  it — not  only  on  religious 
subjects,  but  divers  and  sundry  others. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  however :  such  was  the 
spectacle  !  so  simple,  so  dignified  was  this  august  ceremony  ! 
Contrast  it  with  the  impious  mockery  of  Heaven,  and  the  de¬ 
grading  pageantry  displayed  to  mislead  the  children  of  earth, 
which  attends  the  coronation  of  European  potentates,  and 
every  American  must  feel  proud,  and  justly  proud,  when  he 
contemplates  the  picture  it  presents  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  his  own  country  !  “  It  seemed,”  said  a  young 

gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  his  distant  father,  “  to  be  a  solemn 
appeal  to  Heaven  and  Earth  at  once.  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  great  and  good  man,”  he  added,  “  I  may  perhaps  be  an 
enthusiast :  but  I  confess  1  was  under  an  awful  and  religious 
persuasion,  that  the  Gracious  Ruler  of  the  universe  was  look* 
ing  down  at  that  moment  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an 
act  which,  to  the  American  portion  of  his  creatures,  was  so 
very  important.  Under  this  impression,  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  Chancellor  of  New  York  announced  in  a  very  feeling 
manner,  the  words  ‘  Long  live  Geoege  Washington,'  my  sen¬ 
sibility  was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no 
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more  than  waive  my  hat  with  the  rest,  without  the  power  of 
joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  had  all  been  marked  by  that 
gravity  and  solemnity  befitttng  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
It  was,  however,  a  day  of  unmingled  rejoicing;  and  after  the 
more  imposing  civic  and  religious  ceremonies  were  over,  the 
popular  feeling  broke  forth  in  the  usual  manifestations  of 
gladness.  The  festivities  closed  by  an  illumination  in  the 
evening,  of  unparalleled  splendour,  and  by  a  display  of  fire¬ 
works  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bauman,  of  the  artillery, 
which  had  only  been  equalled  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  by 
the  memorable  pyrotechnical  exhibition  which  took  place  at 
West  Point  during  the  Revolution,  when  our  French  allies 
were  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin — the  unfortunate 
young  prince  who  subsequently,  after  his  father’s  execution, 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  those 
French  officers  imbibed  in  this  country,  and  which,  running 
to  riot  after  their  return,  drenched  the  whole  surface  of  France 
in  blood. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  principal  oitizens  and 
the  public  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  appropriate  trans¬ 
parencies.  At  the  foot  of  Broadway,  a  splendid  painting  was 
exhibited,  representing  the  Virtues  of  Fortitude,  Justice, 
and  Wisdom — intended  as  emblems,  the  first  of  the  President, 
the  second  of  the  Senate,  and  the  third  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives.  Of  the  propriety  of  the  first,  the  world  had 
had  the  fullest  evidence ;  and  the  two  others  were  well  applied 
then,  however  great  would  be  the  solecism  of  such  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  those  attributes  in  later  and  more  degenerate  days. 
The  Federal  Hall  was  illuminated  with  great  splendour,  and 
attracted  universal  attention.  The  Theatre,  then  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Fly- Market-slip,  was  likewise  tastefully  illumi¬ 
nated  by  various  patriotic  and  attractive  paintings.  The  ship 
North  Carolina,  lying  off  the  Battery,  displayed  a  glorious 
pyramid  of  stars,  lustrous  and  beautiful  as  the  lamps  of  heaven. 

The  illuminations  of  private  residences  which  attracted  the 
greatest  attention,  were  those  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers — the  Count  Moustier  and  Don  Gardoqui.  These 
ministers  both  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  rising  destinies  of 
the  young  republic,  and  lost  no  suitable  occasion  for  testifying 
their  friendship.  Their  houses  were  situated  in  Broadway, 
near  the  Bowling-green,  and  they  seemed  to  have  exerted  a 
generous  rivalship  iu  their  preparations  for  celebrating  this 
event.  The  illuminations  of  both  were  in  a  style  of  elegance 
and  splendour  alike  novel,  attractive,  and  beautiful.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  Count  Moustier  displayed  splendid  bor- 
derings  of  lamps,  with  fancy  pieces  in  each  window  of  tasteful 
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and  complimentary  designs.  But  the  decorations  of  the 
Spaniard’s  mansion  excelled.  The  tout  ensemble  formed  a 
superbly  brilliant  front.  The  principal  transparency  repre¬ 
sented  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  exceedingly  well  executed, 
among  a  pleasing  variety 'of  patriotic  emblems,  together  with 
shrubbery,  arches,  flowers,  and  fountains.  The  effect  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  disposition  of  moving  pictures  of 
persons  and  figures  in  the  back-ground,  so  skilfully  devised 
and  executed  as  to  present  the  illusion  of  a  living  panorama 
in  a  little  spot  of  fairy  land. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  incidents  of  this 
joyful  evening,  as  other  objects  crowd  upon  our  attention. 
The  inauguration  was  succeeded  by  a  round  of  fetes  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  description,  the  recollection  of  which  it  is  onr  design 
briefly  to  revive,  before  concluding  the  present  chapter  of 
reminisences. 

Bor  several  subsequent  days,  the  time  of  the  President  was 
much  occupied  in  receiving  visits,  official  and  unofficial,  of 
individuals,  societies,  and  public  bodies,  calling  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  first  magistrate.  In  all  instances,  their  re¬ 
ception  was  such  as  still  more  to  endear  the  illustrious  man 
in  their  affections ;  for  although  inured  to  the  camp,  and  in 
earlier  life  to  the  still  rougher  service  of  border  warfare  in 
the  wilderness,  no  one  could  dispense  the  courtesies  of  the 
drawing-room,  or  the  ceremonies  of  state,  with  more  true 
dignity,  blended  with  a  just  measure  of  affability  and  con¬ 
descension,  than  Washington. 

Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  city  dancing  assemblies,  to  pay  the  President  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  an  inauguration  ball.  The  honoured  lady  of  the 
chieftain,  however,  had  not  accompanied  her  august  husband 
to  New- York,  but  was  to  follow  in  a  few  days.  The  anxiety 
for  her  arrival  was  therefore  great,  though  of  course  pro- 
portionably  less  than  it  had  been  for  the  President  elect  him¬ 
self.  But  a  short  time  intervened,  however,  before  her  ap¬ 
proach  to  Elizabethtown  was  announced,  accompanied  by  the 
lady  of  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia — then  in  the  Federal 
Senate.  She  was  met  by  the  President  at  Elizabethtown 
Point,  who  proceeded  thither,  with  Robert  Morris,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  in  the  barge  already  described, 
rowed,  as  before,  by  thirteen  eminent  pilots,  in  handsome 
white  dresses.  The  passage  through  the  bay  again  presented 
a  brilliant  spectacle ;  a  salute  was  fired  on  passing  the  Bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  on  her  landing  she  was  welcomed  by  crowds  of 
citizens,  who  had  assembled  to  testify  their  joy. 

The  ball  was  truly  an  elegant  entertainment;  and  is  recol¬ 
lected  as  such  by  a  few  who  yet  survive  of  the  brilliant  circle 
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that  graced  it.  The  old  city  assembly  room  in  which  it  took 
place,  was  in  a  large  wooden  building  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hotel.  In  addition  to  the  distinguished  pair  for 
whom  it  was  given,  it  was  honoured  by  the  Vice-President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  most  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  ;  Governor  (George)  Clinton ;  Chancellor 
Livingston,  Chief-Justice  Yates;  of  New-York ;  the  Hon. 
John  Jay;  General  Knox;  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  James  Duane,  Mayor  of  the  city;  the  Baron  Steuben, 
General  Hamilton;  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors;  and 
many  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  both  Americans  and 
foreigners.  Never  was  a  lady,  either  in  public  or  in  private 
life,  more  popular  than  Mrs.  Washington;  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  arrival,  the  most  respectful  attentions  had  been 
paid  to  her  by  the  principal  ladies  of  the  city,  and  by  those 
likewise  of  celebrity  from  a  distance.  A  numerous  and  bril¬ 
liant  collection  of  ladies  consequently  graced  the  saloon  with 
their  presence,  and  the  decorations  were  such  as  in  all  respects 
comported  with  their  presence,  and  the  proud  occasion. 
Among  the  leading  circle  were,  the  Lady  of  His  Excellency 
Governor  Clinton,  Lady  Sterling,  Lady  Mary  Watts,  Lady 
Kitty  Duer,  La  Marchioness  de  Brehan,  Mrs.  Langdon,  Mrs. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  Duane  (the  Mayoress),  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Brook 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Livingston  of  Clermont,  Mr3.  Chancellor 
Livingston,  the  Misses  Livingston,  Lady  Temple,  Madame  de 
la  Forest,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Edgar,  Mrs.  M’Comb,  Mrs.  Lynch,  Mrs. 
Houston,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Provost,  the  Misses  Bayards,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  State,  and 
from  abroad.  The  whole  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
the  fete  exceeded  three  hundred. 

There  was  more  of  etiquette  in  the  arrangements  for  this 
complimentary  ball,  than  was  thought  by  some  to  be  exactly 
consistent  with  our  republican  institutions,  and  more,  in  fact, 
than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  him  in  whose 
honour  it  was  observed.  In  connexion  with  the  managers  of 
the  assemblies,  Colonel  Humphries  and  Colonel  William  S. 
Smith  were  selected  to  adjust  the  ceremonies,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangements  were  reported  to  have  been  as  follows  : — At  the 
head  of  the  room,  upon  a  platform,  handsomly  carpeted,  and 
beneath  a  rich  drapery  of  curtains  and  banners,  was  placed  a 
damask-covered  sofa,  upon  which  the  President  and  Lady 
Washington  were  to  be  seated.  The  platform  was  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  three  or  four  steps.  The  costume  of  the  gentlemen 
was  prescribed ;  their  hair  was  to  be  dressed  in  bags,  with  two 
long  curls  on  the  sides,  with  powder,  of  course,  and  all  were 
to  appear  and  dance  with  small  swords,  Each  gentleman,  on 
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taking  a  partner  to  dance,  was  to  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
sofa,  and  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  President  and  his  lady, 
and  repeat  the  ceremony  of  respect  before  taking  their  seats 
after  the'figure  wa3  concluded.  The  decorations  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  room  were  truly  splendid,  and  very  tastefully  disposed. 

At  that  time  there  had  been  no  more  brilliant  assemblage 
of  ladies  in  America,  than  were  collected  on  this  occasion. 
Few  jewels  were  then  worn  in  the  United  States;  but  in 
other  respects,  their  dresses  were  rich  and  beautiful,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  can  describe  the  full  dress  of  a  lady  of  rank  at  the  period 
under  consideration,  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible.  But  we 
will  make  the  attempt.  One  favourite  dress  was  a  plain  ce¬ 
lestial  blue  satin  gown,  with  a  white  satin  petticoat.  On  the 
neck  was  worn  a  very  large  Italian  gauze  handkerchief,  with 
border  stripes  of  satin.  The  head-dress  was  a  povf  of  gauze, 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  the  creneaux  or  head-piece  of  which 
was  composed  of  white  satin,  having  a  double  wing,  in  large 
plaits,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  artificial  roses,  falling 
from  the  left  at  the  top  to  the  right  at  the  bottom,  in  front, 
and  the  reverse  behind.  The  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in 
detached  curls,  four  of  which,  in  two  ranks,  fell  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  and  was  relieved  behind  by  a  floating  chignon. 

Another  beautiful  dress  was  a  perriot,  made  of  gray  Indian 
taffeta,  with  dark  stripes  of  the  same  colour, — having  two 
collars,  the  one  yellow,  and  the  other  white,  both  trimmed 
with  a  blue  silk  fringe,  and  a  reverse  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner.  Under  the  perriot  they  wore  a  yellow  corset  or  bod- 
dice,  with  large  cross  stripes  of  blue.  Some  of  the  ladies 
with  this  dress  wore  hats  a  I’Hspagnole,  of  white  satin,  with  a 
band  of  the  same  material  placed  on  the  crown,  like  the 
wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head-dress  above  mentioned.  This 
hat,  which,  with  a  plume,  was  a  very  popular  article  of  dress, 
was  relieved  on  the  left  side,  having  two  handsome  cockades, 
— one  of  which  was  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 
On  the  neck  was  worn  a  very  large  plain  gauze  handkerchief, 
the  ends  of  which  were  hid  under  the  boddice,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  represented  in  Trumbull’s  and  Stuart’s  portraits  of  Lady 
Washington.  Round  the  bosom  of  the  perriot  a  frill  of  gauze, 
a  la  Henry  IV.,  was  attached,  cut  in  points  around  the  edge. 

There  was  still  another  dress  which  was  thought  to  be  very 
simple  and  pretty.  It  consisted  of  a  perriot  or  petticoat, 
both  composed  of  the  same  description  of  gray  striped  silk, 
and  trimmed  round  with  gauze,  cut  in  points  at  the  edges  in 
the  manner  of  herrisons.  The  herrisons  were,  indeed,  nearly 
the  sole  trimmings  used  for  the  perriots,  caracos,  and  petti¬ 
coats  of  fashionable  ladies,  made  either  of  ribands  or  Italian 
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gauze.  With  this  dress  they  wore  large  gauze  handkerchiefs 
upon  their  necks,  with  four  satin  stripes  around  the  border, 
two  of  which  were  narrow,  and  the  others  broad.  The  head¬ 
dress  was  a  plain  gauze  cap,  after  the  form  of  the  elders  and 
ancients  of  a  nunnery.  The  shoes  were  celestial  blue,  with 
rose-coloured  rosettes. 

Such  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal  costumes  of 
the  ladies  who  graced  the  Inauguration  Ball  of  Washington  ; 
and  although  varied  in  divers  unimportant  particulars,  by  the 
several  ladies,  according  to  their  respective  tastes  and  fancies, 
yet  as  with  the  pecular  fashions  of  all  other  times,  there  was 
a  general  correspondence  ot  the  outlines, — the  toute  ensemlle 
was  the  same. 

The  president  and  his  lady  were  introduced  and  conducted 
through  the  saloon  to  the  seat  provided  for  them,  by  Colonel 
Humphries,  a  man  of  fine  accomplishments  and  manners. 
General  Knox  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War, 
and  his  lady  has  been  charged  with  so  far  resembling  Caesar, 
as  to  have  been  somewhat  “  ambitious.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  said  in  those  days,  that  she  so  arranged  her  own 
movements  as  to  enter  the  saloon  with  the  President  and  his 
lady,  following  them  to  their  station,  and  ascending  the 
steps,  with  the  evident  design  of  obtaining  an  invitation  from 
the  President  to  a  seat  upon  the  honoured  sofa.  Unluckily, 
however,  the  seat  was  too  narrow  for  the  accommodation  of 
three  persons,  and  the  lady  of  the  war  minister,  with  deep 
and  apparent  mortification,  was  compelled  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  to  be  less  openly 
aspiring.  Ho  other  incident  worthy  of  especial  note  occurred 
during  the  evening, — or  none  which  attracted  particular  at¬ 
tention. 

Among  the  gayest  and  most  courteous  of  the  cavaliers  present 
was  the  Baron  Steuben.  Well  educated,  and  bred  in  a  German 
court,  having  also  mingled  much  in  the  splendid  court  circles  of 
Louis  XV.,  in  Paris,  where  he  had  usually  passed  his  winters, 
previously  to  his  emigration  to  America,  the  manners  of  this 
gallant  officer  were  formed  upon  the  best  model  ol  graceful 
ease,  affability,  and  dignity.  He  was  thus,  perhaps,  as  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  tactics  of  the  drawing-room,  as  those  of 
the  field.  But,  too  much  of  the  real  gentleman  to  appear  in  the 
least  degree  amusing,  he  was  a  universal  favourite.  His  dress 
was  of  rich  black  silk  velvet,  with  the  star  of  his  order  upon 
his  breast ;  and  he  bad  ever  some  witty  or  playful  remark  for 
every  person  and  every  occasion,  which  was  received  with  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  from  his  German  accent,  and  the  little  and 
often  ludicrous  mistakes  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  idioms. 
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The  saltatory  exorcises  were  such  as  were  Usual  in  those 
times,  and  on  great  occasions.  There  are  a  few  of  both  sexes 
yet  living  who  then  mingled  in  the  dance ;  but  the  incidents 
of  the  festive  night  linger  in  their  memories  like  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  broken  vision  in  times  that  are  passed.  They  re¬ 
member  only  that  the  exercise  went  on — 

.  .  -  With  smooth  step 

Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  charm. 

To  swim  along  and  swell  the  mazy  dance,— 

presenting  to  the  eye,  as  Milton’s  beautiful  description  of  the 
dances  of  the  angels, 

- -  --—Mazes  intricate. 

Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem. 

The  illustrious  chieftaiu  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  elegant  amusement  by  participation,  as  tbe  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  antiquity — tbe  demigods  of  tbe  Greeks  and 
Romans — bad  done  before  him.  Mrs.  Peter  Yan  Brook 
Livingston,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  were  successively  honoured 
by  the  chieftain’s  hand  in  a  cotillon.  He  afterwards  danced 
a  minuet  with  Miss  Yan  Zandt,  subsequently  tbe  lady  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Yice  President  of  tbe  Bank.  There  was 
dignity  and  grace  in  every  movement  of  this  incomparable 
man.  But  in  tbe  minuet,  which  is  held  to  be  tbe  perfection 
of  all  dancing,  be  appeared  to  more  than  bis  wonted  advan¬ 
tage.  The  minuet  contains  in  itself  a  compound  variety  of  as 
many  movements  in  the  serpentine,  which  is  the  line  of 
beauty,  as  can  well  be  put  together  in  distinct  quantities, 
and  is,  withal,  an  exceedingly  fine  composition  of  movements. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  descriptions  of  dancing,  to  dis¬ 
play  the  graces  of  person  and  attitude ;  and  never  did  the 
majestic  form  of  Washington  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  on  the  present  occasion  of  elegant  trifling.  There  was, 
moreover,  youth  and  beauty  in  the  countenance — grace  in  the 
step,  and  heaven  in  the  eye — of  his  fair  partner. 

Shortly  after  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  we  have  thus 
attempted  but  imperfectly  to  describe,  tbe  President  was 
complimented  by  another  similar  f&e,  which  be  also  honoured 
by  bis  presence,  given  by  the  French  minister.  The  pageant 
was  one  of  uncommon  elegance,  both  as  it  respected  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  company,  and  the  plan  of  the  entertainment. 
As  a  compliment  to  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  there  were  two  sets  of  cotillon  dances  in  complete 
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uniforms.  The  uniform  of  France  was  worn  by  one  set,  and 
that  of  the  United  States— the  revolutionary  blue  and  buff— 
by  the  other.  The  ladies  were  dressed  in  white,  with  ribands, 
bouquets,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  answering  to  the  uniforms 
of  the  gentlemen.  But  it  would  be  alike  wearisome  and  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars. 

***** 

The  levees  of  President  Washington  were  far  more  select 
and  rational  than  are  those  of  the  same  officer  at  the  present 
day.  They  were  numerously  attended  by  all  that  was  fashion¬ 
able,  elegant,  and  refined  in  society ;  but  there  were  no  places 
for  the  intrusion  of  the  rabble  in  crowds,  or  for  the  more 
coarse  and  boisterous  partisan — the  vulgar  electioneerer — or 
the  impudent  place-hunter — with  boots,  and  frock-coats,  or 
roundabouts,  or  with  patched  knees,  and  holes  at  both  elbows. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  select,  and  more  courtly  than  have 
been  given  by  any  of  his  successors. 

Proud  of  her  husband’s  exalted  fame,  and  jealous  of  the 
honours  due,  not  only  to  his  own  lofty  character,  but  to  the 
dignified  station  to  which  a  grateful  country  had  called  him, 
Mrs.  Washington  was  careful  in  her  drawing-rooms  to  exact 
those  courtesies  to  which  she  knew  she  was  entitled,  as  well 
on  account  of  personal  merit,  as  of  official  consideration. — 
Fortunately,  however,  democratic  rudeness  had  not  then  so  far 
gained  the  ascendancy  as  to  banish  good  manners ;  and  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse  were  heightened  by  a  reasonable 
attention,  in  the  best  circles,  to  those  forms  and  usages 
which  indicate  the  well-bred  assemblage,  and  fling  around  it 
an  air  of  elegance  and  grace,  which  the  envious  only  affect  to 
decry,  and  the  vulgar  to  ridicule  and  contemn.  None,  there¬ 
fore,  were  admitted  to  the  levees,  but  those  who  had  either  a 
right  by  official  station  to  be  there,  or  were  entitled  to  the  pri¬ 
vilege  by  established  merit  and  character ;  and  full  dress  was 
required  of  all.* 

Mrs.  W ashington  was  a  pleasing  and  agreeable,  rather  than 
a  splendid  woman.  Her  figure  was  not  commanding,  but  her 
manners  were  easy,  conciliatory,  and  attractive.  Her  domestic 
arrangements  were  always  concerted  under  her  own  eye,  and 
every  thing  moved  forward  with  the  regularity  of  machinery. 

*  Some  show,  if  not  of  state,  at  least  of  respect,  for  the  high  officer 
they  were  to  visits,  was  exacted  down  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison’s 
administration.  Mr.  Monroe  required  less  formality  and  attention  to 
dress;  and  the  second  President,  Adams,  less  still.  But  respect  and  re¬ 
verence  tor  the  office  sfillkept  the  multitude,  who  had  no  business  there, 
from  the  President’s  drawing-rooms,  until  the  year  1829;  when— but. 
tempera  mutantur. 
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No  daughter  of  Eve  ever  worshipped  her  lord  with  more  sin¬ 
cere  and  affectionate  veneration  ;  and  none  had  ever  cause  to 
render  greater  or  more  deserved  homage.  When  absent,  he 
was  ever  in  her  thoughts,  and  her  mild  eyes  kindled  at  his 
presence.  She  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  strong  native 
sense,  guided  by  all  necessary  prudence  and  discretion.  She 
rarely  conversed  upon  political  subjects,  and  when  the  most 
expert  diplomatists  would  attempt  to  draw  her  out,  she  had 
the  singular  faculty  of  turning  the  course  of  conversation 
with  equal  dexterity  and  politeness.  At  all  the  President’s 
entertainments,  whether  at  the  table  or  in  the  drawing-room, 
notwithstanding  the  regard  to  etiquette  heretofore  adverted  to, 
there  was  nevertheless  so  much  kindness  of  feeling  displayed, 
and  such  an  unaffected  degree  of  genuine  hospitality,  that 
golden  opinions  were  won  alike  from  the  foreign  and  domestic 
visitors. 

In  those  days,  late  hours  were  not  necessary  to  fashion ;  and 
many  of  our  fair  metropolitan  readers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  at  ten  to  enter  a  distant  drawing-room  at  eleven,  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  Mrs.  Washington’s  levees 
closed  always  at  nine  !  This  was  a  rule  which  that  distin¬ 
guished  lady  established  on  the  occasion  of  holding  her  first 
lev6e,  on  the  evening  of  January  1st,  1790.  The  President’s 
residence  was  in  the  Franklin  House,  at  the  head  of  Cherry- 
street.  “The  day,”*  says  a  letter  of  our  venerable'and  estimable 
friend,  John  Pintard,  Esq.,  who  was  then  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  and  life,  mingling  with  the  fashionable  world, — “  was 
uncommonly  mild  and  pleasant.  It  was  about  full  moon,  and 
the  air  so  bland  and  serene,  that  the  ladies  attended  in  their 
light  summer  shades.  Introduced  by  the  aids  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  after  being  seated,  tea,  coffee,  plain  and  plum  cake 
were  handed  round.  Familiar  and  friendly  conversation  en¬ 
sued,  and  kind  inquiries,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Washington,  after 
the  families  of  the  exiles,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  always  received 
marked  attention  from  General  Washington.  Mrs.  Washington 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  general  in  receiving  the  respects  of 
the  visitors.  *  *  *  *  Amid  the  social  chit-chat  of  the 
company,  the  hall-clock  struck  nine.  Mrs.  Washington  there¬ 
upon  rose  with  dignity,  and  looking  round  the  circle  with  a 
complacent  smile,  observed,  ‘  The  general  always  retires  at 
nine,  and  I  usually  precede  him.’  At  this  hint  the  ladies  in¬ 
stantly  rose,  adjusted  their  dresses,  made  their  salutations,  and 
retired.” 

General  Washington  had  on  that  day  been  waited  upon  by 

*  To  Colonel  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
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the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  city,  according  to  the  ancient 
New  York  custom  of  social  and  convivial  visiting  on  that  day. 
“  After  being  severally  introduced,  and  paying  the  usual  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season,”  says  Mr.  Pintard,  “  the  citizens  mu¬ 
tually  interchanged  their  kind  greetings,  and  withdrew  highly 
gratified  by  the  friendly  notice  of  the  President,  to  most  of 
whom  he  was  personally  a  stranger.”  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  while  speaking  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Washington  remarked—"  Of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
none  so  pleased  the  general,”  by  which  title  she  always  desig¬ 
nated  him,  “  as  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  him  at  noon.”  To  the  inquiry  of  the  President,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  casual  or  customary,  he  was  answered  that  it  was 
an  annual  custom,  derived  from  our  Dutch  forefathers,  which 
had  always  been  commemorated.  After  a  short  pause,  he  ob¬ 
served — “The  highly -favoured  situation  of  New  York  will,  in 
the  process  of  years,  attract  numerous  emigrants,  who  will  gra¬ 
dually  change  its  ancient  customs  and  manners ;  but,  let  what¬ 
ever  changes  take  place,  never  forget  the  cordial,  cheerful 
OBSERVANeE  of  kew-year’s  day.”  These  words  made  an  inde¬ 
lible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  are  here  recorded,  to  preserve  them,  if  possible, 
from  total  oblivion.  *  *  *  * 
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THE  SKELETON  HAND. 


<•  And  he  must  have  this  creature  of  perfection  ! 

It  shall  not  be,  whatever  else  may  be  ! — 

As  there  is  blood  and  manhood  in  this  body. 

It  shall  not  be  I”— Joanna  Baillie. 

The  shadows  of  night  had  gathered  over  the  village  of  Hazle- 
wood — the  wind  howled  along  the  mountains — and  the  snow, 
which  had  been  some  time  falling,  already  covered  the  ground. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  the  inhabitants  keep¬ 
ing  within  doors,  and  closing  their  casements  to  prevent  the 
driving  snow  from  insinuating  itself  within,  the  village  wore 
rather  a  gloomy  aspect.  There  was  one  exception,  however, 
to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  little  community  of  Hazle- 
wood.  That  exception  was  the  ancient  stone  mansion  of 
’Squire  Hazleton,  situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  village,  just 
beneath  a  wild  and  woody  spur  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  The  old  halls  were  brilliantly  lighted, — the  fires  blazed 
brightly  upon  the  broad  hearths,  and  a  happy  company  was 
collecting,  buoyant  with  anticipated  pleasure  and  delight.  It 
was  the  bridal  night  of  Susan  Hazleton,  the  pride  of  the 
village.  She  had  been  betrothed,  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
Henry  Rosencrantz,  a  promising  young  man,  son  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  landholders  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hudson.  In  the  early  part  of  their  courtship,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  her  hand  had  been  disputed  by  Roswell  Thornton,  a 
young  man  of  suitable  age  and  prospects  for  Susan ;  but  there 
were  indications  of  a  passionate  and  revengeful  disposition, 
doubts  as  to  his  moral  principles,  and  some  distrust  in  regard 
to  his  habits,  which  would  have  deterred  the  gentle  girl  from 
accepting  his  proposals,  even  had  she  not  been  affianced  to 
one  whom  she  loved  with  the  deepest  and  purest  affection,  and 
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who  was  everyway  worthy  of  her  regard.  But  we  must  do 
Thornton  the  justice  to  admit,  that  he  sincerely  and  deeply— 
nay,  madly  loved  her.  And  it  was  not  until  every  effort  had 
been  exerted  in  vain,  and  several  direct  repulses  encountered, 
that  he  ceased  pressing  his  suit.  He  then  became  moody  and 
reserved ;  and  after  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
object  of  his  affections  for  several  months,  suddenly  left  that 
part  of  the  country,  vowing  never  more  to  return.  Meantime 
Henry,  his  more  happy  rival,  was  assiduous  in  every  attention 
to  his  future  bride  which  could  minister  to  her  happiness,  and 
ingratiate  himself  more  deeply  in  her  affections.  She  was 
worthy  of  his  love,  little  short  as  it  came  of  adoration.  She 
possessed  a  good  understanding,  which  had  been  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Her  spirits  were  lively  and  buoyant,  her  light  form 
was  all  symmetry  and  grace,  and  her  countenance  beautiful. 
With  all  these  attractions,  she  united  the  gentlest  and  sweet¬ 
est  disposition  with  the  utmost  artlessness  and  simplicity  of 
manners. 

Her  face  so  fayre  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 

But  heavenly  portrait  and  bright  angel’s  hue  5 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 

Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion’s  due ; 

And  in  her  cheek  the  vermeil  red  did  shew. 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed. 

The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw. 

And  gazers’  sense  with  double  pleasure  fedde. 

Able  to  heal  the  sick,  or  to  revive  the  dead. 


Unaffectedly  pious,  with  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  the  calls  of 
distress  and  suffering,  a  hand  “open  as  day  to  melting  charity,” 
and  a  life  adorned  with  every  feminine  virtue,  Susan  Hazle¬ 
ton  was  the  general  favourite  of  the  village.  And  as  Henry 
was  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  exalted  moral  worth,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  his  character  and  disposition,  their  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  a  subject  of  pleasurable  contemplation  to  the 
whole  of  their  little  community.  Of  a  delicate  constitution, 
yielding  as  the  fragile  willow,  and  as  susceptible  as  the  sensi¬ 
tive-plant,  to  complete  her  happiness  the  lovely  Susan  would 
require  all  those  little  nameless  and  endearing  attentions 
which  sweeten  and  render  the  cup  of  life  delightful ;  and 
these  attentions  it  would  be  the  pride,  the  happiness,  and  the 
ambition  of  Henry  to  bestow.  Such  were  the  interesting 
pair  whose  nuptials  the  joyous  group  in  Hazleton  Hall  had 
assembled  to  celebrate. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  bride  to  make  her  appearance,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  company  began  to  turn  wistfully  towards  the 
door  through  which  she  paust  enter  from  the  long  corridor 
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into  which  the  stairway  from  her  apartment  descended. 
There  seemed  indeed  to  be  some  delay.  Even  the  bride¬ 
groom,  awaiting  her  to  join  him  in  an  ante-room,  began  to 
cast  earnest,  if  not  impatient  glances  towards  the  door, — still 
she  did  not  come  !  The  little  pleasantries  usually  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  principal  figures  on  such  occasions  were 
suspended.  The  appointed  moment  for  the  ceremony  had 
passed— and  yet  the  bride  was  not  there  !  The  mother  was 
just  rising  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  delay, 
when  the  bridemaid3  entered  trembling  with  affright— their 
lips  and  cheeks  white  as  their  wedding  garments  !  The  guests 
were  upon  their  feet  in  an  instant,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm 
eagerly  inquired  by  every  voice  at  once.  The  agitation  of 
the  damsels  was  so  excessive  that  a  coherent  story  could  not 
be  extracted  for  several  moments.  To  the  unutterable  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  company,  however,  it  appeared  from  the 
statement  of  her  attendants,  that  after  the  toilet  of  the  bride 
had  been  completed,  and  her  bridal  ornaments  arranged,  she 
desired  to  be  left  to  the  communion  of  her  own  thoughts  for 
a  short  space,  requesting  her  fair  attendants  to  descend  and 
linger  in  an  ante  room  below  stairs,  where  she  would  join 
them  with  her  intended  in  a  very  short  time,  and  present 
herself  to  the  expectant  company.  Marvelling  at  her  delay, 
and  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  withal,  they  at  length 
ascended  to  her  apartment.  It  was  empty  ! — and  the  recol¬ 
lection  instantly  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  that  while  sitting  below,  she  had  heard,  or  fancied  she 
heard,  a  faint  scream  as  of  one  in  distress.  But  it  was  too 
feeble  and  transient  to  make  an  impression  at  the  moment, 
though  it  now  rang  in  her  memory  with  fearful  distinctness. 
The  conclusion  of  this  brief  statement,  full  of  terror  and 
alann  to  the  whole  company,  fell  like  a  thunder  stroke  upon 
the  ear  of  the  lover,  and  sounded  to  the  already  half-dis¬ 
tracted  mother  like  the  death-knell  of  her  daughter.  Search 
was  instantly  made  through  the  house,  and  over  the  whole 
premises.  The  alarm  quickly  spread  through  the  village, 
every  part  of  which  was  examined,  and  every  well  fathomed. 
But  it  was  fruitless.  No  sign  or  trace  of  the  bride  could  be 
discovered,  and  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance  was  appa¬ 
rently  impenetrable.  The  affectionate  mother  was  frantic, 
the  doting  father  unmanned,  the  bridegroom  left  in  a  state  of 
suspense  and  agony  easier  imagined  than  described;  while 
the  whole  village  was  agitated  and  amazed. 

At  an  early  moment  of  the  alarm,  the  strange  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  the  village  inn,  kept  by  the  worthy  Mr. 
Christian  Vebber,  where  several  of  the  young  gallants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  not  in  attendance  upon  the  wedding,  were  en- 
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joying  a  social  evening  around  a  blazing  and  comfortable  nut¬ 
wood  fire.  The  cheerful  faces  of  the  party  were  at  once 
clouded  with  gloom,  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
lovers  were  general  favourites,  and  the  subject  of  the  happy 
wedding  had  been  discussed  only  a  few  minutes  before.  “Poor 
Susan  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  circle,  Gilbert  Dawson,  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five;  “  I  hope  nothing  can  have  happen¬ 
ed  to  her.”  “Perhaps,”  said  Charles  Stanley,  “she  has  just 
dodged  out  for  a  frolic,  to  startle  the  bridegroom,  and  she  may 
have  stepped  in  at  old  Mrs.  Williamson’s,  or  perhaps  tripped 
across  the  green  to  Widow  Godfrey’s.  Surely  nothing  serious 
can  have  happened  to  the  sweet  creature — ”  and  he  would 
have  gone  on  to  name  twenty  other  places,  where  she  might 
have  fled  for  a  little  frolic,  had  he  not  been  interrupted.  “All 
these  places  have  been  visited,”  replied  Montgomery,  the 
young  gentleman  who  brought  the  unwelcome  news,  and  who 
was  to  have  stood  up  with  the  happy  pair,  as  one  of  the 
groomsmen,  along  with  his  sweet  cousin  Catherine  Livingston. 
“All  these  places  have  been  visited,  and  she  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered.”  And  a  silent  look  told  more  of  his  fears  than  his 
lips.  Concealing  his  emotions,  however,  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  desiring  Gilbert  Dawson  to  come  along  with  him  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  search,  he  told  the  others  not  now  to  be  alarmed, 
as  she  might,  perhaps,  yet  be  found  unharmed.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  dozen  rods  from  the  inn,  Gilbert  stopped  short,  and 
struck  his  hand  upon  his  head  for  an  instant,  as  if  some  sudden 
thought,  some  startling  conceit,  had  entered  hi3  brain. 

“  It’s  two  hours  or  more  since  I  saw  him  pass,”  said  Gilbert, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  continuing  hi3  soliloquy  ;  “  it  was 
he, — I  could  not  be  mistaken,  though  it  was  rather  dusky, — 
he  has  visited  no  one.  Can  he  have  fulfilled  his  horrid  vow  1” 

“Who, — Boswell  Thornton?  Heaven  forbid!”  exclaimed 
his  companion.  “  But  I  tremble  lest  it  may  be  so.  How  was 
he  dressed  1" 

“  Muffled  in  a  large  great-coat,  and  riding  as  if  the  tempter 
was  at  his  heels,”  replied  Gilbert. 

“Do  you  know,”  asked  Montgomery,  “whether  anybody 
ever  heard  him 'declare  he  would  injure  Susan  Hazleton,  if 
she  should  marry  Rosencrantz  1” 

“  I  heard  him/’  said  Gilbert,  “  not  fifty  yards  from  this  very 
spot,  swear  that  if  Susan  agreed  to  marry  Henry,  blood  should 
be  shed.  When  I  met  him,  he  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
agitation  from  passion.  His  face  was  as  white  as  the  snow 
beneath  us,  his  lips  quivered,  and  all  his  features  were  dis¬ 
torted  with  suppressed  rage.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  could  get 
no  other  reply  than  broken  sentences,  vowing  vengeance. 
•  He  touch  her  !— Never— while  there  is  blood  in  these  veins ! 
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Blood — blood — ah  !  Mark  me,  Gilbert,’  he  said,  staring  wildly 
in  my  face,  ‘  they  shall  know  what  it  is  to  rouse  a  devil !’  I 
was  horror-struck,  and  begged  him  to  be  reasonable ;  but  he 
broke  from  me,  muttering  he  would  have  his  revenge,  cost 
what  it  would.  From  that  day  I  have  never  seen  him,  until 
in  the  thick  twilight  of  this  evening,  when  he  passed  me,  as  I 
have  already  said.  It  was  supposed  he  had  settled  in  New 
Orleans ;  but  him  or  his  ghost  I  certainly  saw  this  very  even¬ 
ing,  and  you  may  easily  suppose  I  dread  the  worst.” 

“  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  cause,”  said  Montgomery. 
“And  what  is  more,  I  have  not  liked  seeing  that  croaking  old 
raven,  Elsie  Hallenbake,  hovering  around  the  village  so 
closely  of  late.  But  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  The  mystery 
may  yet  be  solved,  and  the  sweet  creature  restored  to  the 
aching  bosoms  of  her  friends.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Gilbert,  “  it  may  be  so.  But  it’s  an  awful  thing 
to  be  left  to  one’s  own  passions.  Good  servants,  but  bad  mas¬ 
ters,  as  old  Eoach  used  to  say  of  fire  and  water.” 

The  colloquy  ended  here  for  the  present,  and  the  friends 
continued  the  search,  with  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  through 
the  night.  But  no  tidings  of  the  lost  one  were  obtained. 

Nor  was  any  information  received  of  her,  or  any  light 
thrown  upon  her  mysterious  disappearance,  for  many  years 
afterwards.  The  deep  gloom  that  settled  over  the  village, 
when  further  search  was  abandoned,  and  all  rational  hope 
extinguished,  gradually  wore  away,  save  in  the  family  thus 
bereft  of  its  idol.  The  afflicted  parents,  with  bleeding  hearts, 
followed  each  other  to  the  grave  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
deep  and  settled  melancholy  rested  upon  the  disappointed 
Eosencrantz,  who  from  that  day  forward  was  scarcely  known 
to  smile.  The  grief  with  which  he  was  at  first  overwhelmed 
sank  into  his  soul,  and  preyed  like  a  canker  upon  his  bosom. 
And  if  the  soothing  hand  of  time  had  allayed,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  the  bitter  poignancy  of  his  affliction,  it  was  only  that 
the  partially  cicatrized  wound  might  be  torn  open  afresh. 

Such  was  the  fact :  and  the  circumstances  were  on  this 
wise.  While  the  surveyors  were  engaged  in  the  exploration 
of  a  route  for  a  turnpike  road,  through  a  rocky  region  not 
many  miles  from  the  Hudson,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  being  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  painful  occurrence  which  I  have  described,  the 
bones  of  what  proved  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  female  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  deep  rocky  glens,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  that  wild  country,  near  the  old 
Albany  post-road.  The  scull  had  been  fractured,  as  if  by 
striking  against  the  pointed  fragment  of  a  rock  near  which  it 
lay,  and  on  a  close  examination,  a  cut  was  found  remaining 
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upon  one  of  the  ribs,  near  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  of  some 
sharp  instrument.  This  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad, — 
the  recollection  of  the  long-lost  Susan  Hazleton  was  revived, 
further  investigations  were  made  by  those  who  had  been  her 
friends, — and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  upon  a  finger  of  the 
skeleton  hand,  the  joints  of  which  seemed  not  to  have  been 
disturbed,  but  lay  together  in  the  spot  where  the  hand  must 
have  originally  fallen,  was  found  the  diamond  ring  of  the 
bride,  sparkling  as  when  presented  by  Rosencrantz,  on  the 
morning  of  the  happy  day  appointed  for  his  wedding  !  The 
gush  of  feeling  which  succeeded  this  discovery  must  be  pic¬ 
tured  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  One  feature  of  the 
dark  mystery  was  now  solved.  No  doubt  could  longer  remain 
that  the  loved  object  so  long  wept  by  him  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  and  over  whose  remembrance  there  was  an  odour 
of  sanctity  rich  as  the  dews  of  Araby,  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
moment  of  her  highest  and  brightest  hopes,  by  the  foulest 
murder  !  Still,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  circumstance, 
which  will  appear  presently,  there  seemed  no  possible  clew 
by  which  the  homicide  could  be  detected,  although  her  vir¬ 
tues  pleaded  “like  angels,  trumpet- tongued,  against  the  deep 
damnation  of  her  taking  off.”  The  man  who  had  at  first  been 
suspected,  in  consequence  of  Gilbert  Dawson’s  communication 
to  Montgomery,  had  never  since  been  seen  or  heard  of,  even 
by  his  own  relatives ;  and  it  had  long  been  supposed  probable 
that  Gilbert,  who  had  perished  in  the  Jersey  prison-ship, 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  muffled 
stranger. 

There  was,  however,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  resident 
in  a  low  hut  among  the  mountain  crags,  over  whom  a  slight 
shade  of  suspicion  had  once  been  cast,  and  which  was  now 
transiently  revived.  Her  rude  dwelling  was  not  quite  half  a 
mile  from  the  glen  in  which  the  skeleton  had  been  discovered. 
Elsie  Hallenbake,  the  beldam  of  whom  it  is  necessary  now  to 
speak,  was  an  old  woman  at  the  time  our  tale  commences. — 
Her  whole  life  and  character  had  ever  been  shrouded  in  a 
dark  cloud  of  mystery.  She  had  been  a  resident  of  that  vi¬ 
cinity  for  many,  many  years,  and  simple-minded  people  did 
not  scruple  to  declare  her  little  better  than  a  sorceress,  who 
practised  incantations,  and  held  familiar  converse  with  spirits 
of  darkness.  Her  form  and  figure  were  tall  and  masculine. — 
Her  features,  sharp,  sallow,  and  wrinkled  ;  her  nose  high  and 
hooked  like  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  while  her  sunken  coal-black 
eyes,  whenever  crossed  in  her  purposes,  or  otherwise  angered, 
flashed  with  the  piercing  and  terrible  glances  of  the  basilisk. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  she  had  liyed  within  a  few  miles  of 
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Hazlewood,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  region  already  mentioned, 
which  was  too  rugged  for  cultivation.  Sometimes  she  was  in 
the  village,  or  prowling  about  the  adjacent  settlements,  prac¬ 
tising  as  a  fortune  teller,  by  way  of  paying  for  supplies  of 
food,  which  from  fear  would  never  have  been  denied  her ;  but 
for  the  most  part  her  time  was  occupied  in  wandering  about 
the  woods,  and  among  the  hills — climbing  from  crag  to  crag 
over  the  rocks,  and  traversing  the  glens  and  ravines  of  the 
neighbouring  lands.  Many  were  the  wild  and  startling  tales 
told  of  Elsie  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  it  would  not  be  edi¬ 
fying  to  repeat.  Had  she  been  mistress  of  the  whirlwind,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  delighted  with  storms.  She  had 
been  seen,  her  tall  form  erect,  and  with  extended  arms,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  verge  of  fearsome  precipices,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  awful  tempests,  conversing,  as  it  were,  with  unseen  spi¬ 
rits,  her  long  matted  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  the 
thunder  was  riving  the  rocks  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  red 
lightning  encircling  her  as  with  a  winding  sheet  of  flame. — 
Formerly,  a  projecting  rock,  hanging  over  the  chasm  in  which 
the  bones  were  discovered,  had  been  a  favourite  seat  of  hers 
when  watching  the  black  and  angry  clouds,  as  they  rolled  up 
from  the  west ;  but  this  haunt  had  long  been  forsaken,  and  all 
her  narrow  footpaths  wound  off  in  different  directions.  More 
than  once  in  the  village  of  Hazlewood,  soon  after  the  occur¬ 
rence,  when  the  sad  tale  of  Susan  was  the  theme  of  coversa- 
tion,  had  she  let  fall  some  dark  expressions,  intimating  that 
she  knew  more  than  she  would  tell ;  but,  if  questioned,  would 
evade  the  subject  by  mystical  language,  mingled  with  hyste¬ 
rical  laughing,  a3  incoherent  and  unmeaning  as  the  ravings  of 
a  maniac.  All  these  things  had  been  forgotten,  until  the  sur¬ 
veyors  mentioned  the  fact,  that  when  engaged  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  she  hovered  round,  glancing  her  eyes  sharply  upon 
them  from  the  distance.  As  they  approached  the  glen,  she 
grew  more  uneasy,  and  became  restless  and  agitated.  And 
when  finally  the  discovery  was  made,  she  uttered  a  piercing, 
unearthly  scream,  more  frightful  than  the  yell  of  the  hyena, 
and  ran  swiftly  to  her  hut,  where  she  shut  herself  up  for  se¬ 
veral  days.  ISlot  one  word  would  she  speak  upon  that  subject 
afterwards. 

The  skeleton  remains  were  gathered  up,  and  entombed  in 
the  vault  of  Rosencrantz,  who  was  unshaken  in  his  purpose, 
that  although  they  had  been  so  violently  torn  asunder  in  life, 
yet  in  death  their  ashes  should  be  intermingled.  The  super¬ 
stition  that  in  cases  of  concealed  murder  and  doubtful  guilt. 
Heaven  will  interpose  a  species  of  miracle  through  the  means 
of  the  ordeal  of  compelling  the  suspected  to  touch  the  body, 
or  any  part  of  the  relics  of  the  deceased,  was  nowhere  more 
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religiously  believed  than  among  the  good  people  of  Hazlewood. 
Nor  did  their  ideas  of  this  description  of  appeal  to  the  Divine 
decision  stop  here.  Some  of  them  held  that  Heaven  in  its 
vengeance  would  designate  the  guilty,  by  causing  blood  to 
ooze  even  from  the  dried  bones  of  the  deceased,  should  the 
murderer  come  into  their  presence.  It  was  true,  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  any  individual  in  particular,  save  the  slight 
shade  of  doubt  that  had  sometimes  rested  upon  the  mysterious 
Elsie  Hallenbake,  and  the  long-absent  and  almost-forgotten 
Thornton  ;  but  it  occurred  to  honest  Christian  Yebber,  whose 
faith  in  the  ordeal  was  strong,  that  as  he  kept  an  inn,  the  vil¬ 
lain  who  had  been  guilty  of  divorcing  the  gentle  spirit  of 
Susan  Hazleton  from  its  beautiful  earthly  tenement,  might 
some  day  make  one  of  the  numerous  guests  seeking  entertain¬ 
ment  at  his  house.  Under  this  belief,  in  which  he  was  invin¬ 
cible,  after  much  importunity,  he  was  permitted  to  take  the 
joints  of  the  hand  which  had  sustained  the  ring,  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  close  against  the  ceiling,  over  the  staunch  oaken  dining- 
table  in  the  ancient  hall.  Should  the  murderer  ever  pass  that 
way,  and  sit  down  at  his  table,  Christian  Yebber  was  morally 
certain  of  his  detection. 

Again,  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  recent  discovery,  and 
the  inhumation  of  the  precious  relics,  died  gradually  away. 
Eive,  ten,  fifteen  additional  years  elapsed,  bringing  with  them 
all  those  changes  in  the  population  of  the  little  town  which 
must  necessarily  occur  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  and 
which  are  so  visible  to  one  who  has  been  long  absent,  though 
comparatively  unperceived  by  those  remaining  stationary. 
Most  of  the  generation  on  the  stage  at  the  period  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  tale  had  passed  away — either  to  the  new 
countries,  or  to  “  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.” 
No  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  murder,  which  had  now 
become  a  transaction  of  ancient  days.  But  Henry  Kosencrantz 
yet  lived  to  mourn,  and  Christian  Vebber  still  flourished  in  a 
hearty  green  old  age,  keeping  the  same  comfortable  inn  on  the 
post-road  between  Kingsbridge  and  Claverack. 

It  was  about  mid-day  of  the  20th  of  September,  179-,  that 
a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  inn  just  mentioned,  covered  with 
dust,  and  mounted  upon  a  jaded  horse,  which  he  directed  to 
be  taken  care  of,  while  he  ordered  dinner  lor  himself.  There 
was  an  ingathering  of  people  at  the  tavern,  upon  occasion  of 
some  town  or  country  business,  for  whom  dinner  was  providing, 
and  the  stranger  was  desired  to  dine  with  the  other  guests. 
His  appearance  was  somewhat  remarkable,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  enough  so  to  excite  more  than  the  ordinary  attention 
awakened  by  the  arrival  of  any  stranger  among  the  loungers 
about  a  village  inn,  had  it  not  been  for  the  uneasiness  which 
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the  half-dhi&eahing  scrutiny  of  the  by-standers  appeared  to 
occasion  him.  His  countenance  was  bluff  and  weather-beaten ; 
his  eye  sharp,  restless,  and  suspicious  in  its  quick  glances ;  his 
dress  was  of  that  half-genteel,  half-worn,  and  rather  slovenly 
appearance  and  description,  indicative  of  a  discarded  gambler, 
in  the  down-hill  of  his  profligate  and  dissipated  career.  His 
hair  was  coarse,  dark,  though  somewhat  grizzled  and  intracta¬ 
ble;  and  he  wore  whiskers  heavy  and  ferocious  enough  for  a 
dragoon  officer  or  a  pirate.  But  other  men  had  stopped  to 
refresh  at  the  sign  at  the  Black  Bear  before,  looking  no  better 
than  he  ;  and  when  the  bell  rang,  he  passed  into  the  dining- 
hall  with  the  other  guests,  and  seated  himself  at  a  bountiful 
dinner,  served  up  on  the  old  oaken  table,  covered  with  a  cloth 
white  and  clean  as  the  driven  snow. 

The  meal  proceeded  for  a  space  much  as  ordinary  meals  do 
among  plain  people,  where  health,  exercise,  and  clear  con¬ 
sciences  contribute  to  impart  an  appetite.  The  worthy  old 
landlord  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  but  not  with  his  wont¬ 
ed  skill.  Several  times  he  missed  the  joint  in  craving  the 
turkey ;  the  merry  thought  was  broken  in  its  extraction ; 
and  he  splashed  the  gravy  upon  the  new  sleeve  of  ’Squire 
Zantzinger.  It  appeared  in  the  sequel,  that  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  his  eyes  were  alternately  occupied  with  the  work  imme¬ 
diately  in  hand,  and  stealing  frequent,  though  hurried  glances 
at  the  stranger.  Their  eyes  met  but  once,  as  the  stranger 
chose  to  avoid  another  encounter.  These  circumstances  were 
scarcely  observed  by  the  company,  however,  and  the  dinner 
was  half  ended,  when  a  sudden  start  of  the  stranger,  with  a 
simultaneous  fall  of  his  knife  and  fork  upon  the  old  Dutch 
China  plate,  instantly  directed  every  eye  in  the  company  in 
a  full  gaze  upon  him.  A  fresh  drop  of  blood  had  fallen  upon 
his  plate  ;  and  as  he  turned  his  face  upwards,  directing  his  eyes 
to  the  ceiling,  a  second  crimson  drop  fell  upon  his  chin !  Nearly 
in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  exclamation  of — “  Boswell 
Thornton  !”  by  the  host,  brought  every  man  upon  his  feet. 
The  skeleton  hand,  withered  and  forgotten  by  all  save  Chris¬ 
tian  Yebber,  was  dropping  blood  upon  the  plate  of  the  stranger 
who  had  accidentally  seated  himself  immediately  beneath  it. 
As  the  name  was  sternly  pronounced,  the  countenance  of  the 
stranger  became  pale  as  ashes,  and  every  limb  shook  with 
agitation.  He  attempted  to  fly,  but  was  seized  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  door.  Besisting  for  a  moment  with  convulsive  energy, 
he  might  have  given  them  some  tronble  to  secure  him,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interposition  of  another  object.  This  was 
none  other  than  Elsie  Hallenbake,  who  at  that  instant  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window,  glaring  her  snaky  eyes  fully  upon 
him,  her  wrinkled  and  ghastly  features  lighted  up  with  a 
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fiendish  smile,  while  she  uttered  a  shriek  of  horrid  laughter. 
Had  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  he  could  not  more  suddenly 
have  ceased  his  opposition.  His  arms  fell,  and  he  gazed 
wildly  around,  “  Ah  .'—there  !— see  her  !”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Yes,  Eosencrantz  !  it  was  I — and  God’s  vengeance  has  over¬ 
taken  me  at  last  !”  Saying  this,  he  fell  with  exhaustion. 
The  guests  were  horror-struck  at  the  scene  passing  before 
them  ;  to  many  of  whom  the  transaction,  with  which  the  dis¬ 
closure  was  connected,  was  forgotten,  if  it  had  ever  been 
known,  and  the  name  of  Thornton  was  likewise  unknown. 
The  stranger,  who  was  none  other  than  he,  was  secured,  and 
Christian  Yebber  rehearsed  the  particulars  of  the  transaction 
already  narrated,  which  had  occurred  nearly  thirty  years 
before. 

The  sequel  to  this  narrative  will  not  be  long.  Thornton 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  atrocious  crime.  He  had  loved 
Susan  Hazleton  more,  he  said,  than  mortal  was  ever  loved  be¬ 
fore;  and  when  he  found  his  suit  was  unalterably  rejected, 
his  whole  soul  was  agitated  with  the  conflicting  passions  of 
love,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  revenge.  His  first  and  principal 
object  was  to  prevent  his  rival,  whom  he  could  not  but  re¬ 
spect,  though  he  hated  him  because  he  was  his  rival — from 
plucking  this  fairest  flower  in  creation.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  accomplished]  Affecting  to  leave  the  country,  he  yet 
did  not  retire  so  far  but  that  he  was  enabled,  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Elsie,  to  inform  himself  of  all  that  passed  in 
Hazlewood.  Having  ascertained  the  time  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  he  returned  to  the  village,  dis¬ 
guised,  and  as  privately  as  possible,  but  without  any  settled 
purpose  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  The  thought  of 
stealing  her  away,  and,  perhaps,  compelling  her  to  become  his 
bride,  after  all  hopes  of  Henry  should  have  by  some  means 
been  extinguished,  occurred  to  him ;  and,  impossible  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  him  on  reflection,  he  madly  determined 
upon  its  execution.  Stationing  a  fleet  horse  in  the  edge  of  a 
copse,  skirting  the  village,  he  contrived  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  to  secrete  himself  in  the  hall  of  the  family  mansion, 
where  the  opportunity  occurred  of  seizing  her  as  she  descended 
the  staircase  to  join  her  maidens,  as  before  related.  One  faint 
shriek,  and  she  fainted  in  his  arms  as  he  rushed  from  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  hall.  Hurrying  along,  her  weight  scarcely  form¬ 
ing  an  obstacle  to  his  progress,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  solitary  hut  of  the  mountain  witch, 
as  Elsie  was  sometimes  called,  without  discovery. 

When  the  poor  girl  recovered  from  her  faintness,  the  ap¬ 
palling  fact  was  but  too  evident,  that  terror  had,  by  a  single 
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stroke,  overthrown  her  reason,  and  utterly  prostrated  her  in¬ 
tellect.  She  stared  vacantly  round  the  hovel,  and  looked  up 
into  his  face,  and  upon  the  hard  skinny  features  of  the  “mid¬ 
night  hag,”  with  the  unmeaning  gaze  of  the  idiot — without 
emotion  or  concern.  Thus,  by  this  awful  stroke,  had  his  pur¬ 
pose  been  defeated.  What  next  was  to  be  done!  By  his  first 
rash  act  he  had  ventured  so  far,  that  to  return  were  more 
dangerous  than  to  go  o’er.  A  search  would  soon  take  place, 
that  would  be  general,  thorough,  and  extensive.  If  he  re¬ 
mained,  detection  would  be  inevitable.  The  dark  thought  of 
a  deeper  crime  now  Hashed  upon  his  mind  as  the  only  alter¬ 
native  ;  and  the  dreadful  resolution  was  taken  of  her  murder 
— although  he  said  nothing  of  this  fearful  resolve  to  his  ac¬ 
complice.  Then  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  rushed  furiously 
from  the  infernal  den  of  thi3  modern  Hecate,  who  pursued 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  perpetration  of  a 
deed  she  must  have  foreseen.  Reaching  the  verge  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice  overhanging  the  glen  so  often  mentioned,  he  plunged  a 
Spanish  blade  into  her  bosom,  and  casting  her  body  into  the 
chasm,  threw  himself  upon  his  horse  and  fled  the  country. 

But  from  that  dread  night  to  the  present  hour,  no  tongue 
could  tell,  no  pen  describe,  the  horrors  of  the  life  he  had  led. 
Go  whither  he  would,  or  mingle  with  whom  he  might,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  shade  of  Susan  Hazleton — her  last  vacant  stare  in  his  face 
— the  last  faint  groan  she  uttered, — was  ever  present  with 
him.  He  fled  to  the  south,  visiting  the  whole  range  of  At¬ 
lantic  cities,  and  attempting  to  drown  his  mental  sorrows  by 
mingling  in  riotous  company,  and  quaffing  the  intoxicating 
bowl — but  in  vain.  In  the  act  of  applying  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
or  wheeling  in  the  giddy  round  of  bachanalian  pleasure,  the 
figure  would  appear  glaring  and  pointing  at  him.  Life  soon 
became  a  burden,  and  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  its  accumu¬ 
lated  horrors — but  he  could  not.  He  provoked  a  duel ;  but 
his  antagonist  fell,  and  he  escaped  unhurt.  Then  came  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  He  entered  the  service,  that  he  might 
meet  the  embrace  of  death  in  the  field.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  foremost  in  the  onset,  while  his  comrades  were 
falling  round  him,  he  was  sure  to  escape  unhurt.  The  worm 
still  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  death  had  no  power  over  him. 
After  the  peace,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor,  determining  to  throw 
himself  overboard  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  An  invisible 
power  restrained  him,  and  he  could  not  execute  his  purpose, 
while  nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  his  situation 
during  his  watches  at  night.  If  he  looked  up,  the  figure  was 
in  the  shrouds — if  down,  it  was  at  his  side — glaring  full  in  his 
face  with  the  same  vacant  and  piteous  look  as  in  the  hut  of 
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Elsie  Hallenbake.  At  Cuba,  he  eould  not  provoke  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  once  wrecked  upon  the 
Double-headed  Shot  Keys — and  the  whole  crew  perished  but 
himself— he  being  rescued,  that  the  scorching  fires  of  his  brain 
might  continue  to  burn.  He  travelled  over  Europe,  to  change 
the  scene -but  the  shade  was  present  with  him  still.  During 
the  earliest  massacres  in  Paris,  when  heads  were  rolling  from 
the  scaffold  in  countless  numbers,  he  courted  the  guillotine  by 
all  possible  means — but  without  success.  Sailing  for  New- 
Orleans,  a  pirate  darted  upon  them  from  an  inlet  in  one  of  the 
keys  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  vessel  being  an  unarmed 
merchantman,  was  captured  of  course ;  and  he  rejoiced,  as  the 
savage  fellows  sprang  on  board,  their  eyes  flashing  fury  from 
their  dark  ’  fierce  countenances.  A  general  massacre  com¬ 
menced,  by  dirk,  handspike,  and  pistol.  A  huge,  horrible¬ 
looking  fellow,  with  shagged  coal-black  whiskers  and  eyebrows, 
from  beneath  which  his  eyes  gleamed  like  sparks  of  hell,  raised 
a  handspike  over  his  head,  and  he  courted  its  fall.  But  just 
as  the  Spaniard  was  nerving  his  arm  for  a  vigorous  blow,  it 
was  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  the  pirate- captain  of 
“  Hold !  Cain’s  own  countenance,  by  all  the  gods  !  Give  the 
gallows  a  chance  for  him  as  well  as  us,  for  if  he  is’nt  marked 
as  one  of  the  devil’s  own,  write  Dirck  Yanderveer  down  for 
an  honest  man.  If  he  can’t  help  a  lady  walk  the  plank,  or 
lighten  a  pocket,  or  cut  a  throat  equal  to  any  of  us,  there’s 
no  more  truth  in  physiognomy  than  Moll  Flanders  !  Stand 
aside,  there,  my  hearty.”  Thus  was  his  life  again  saved,  that 
his  mental  torture  might  yet  longer  be  protracted.  After 
plundering  and  burning  the  vessel,  the  pirates  washed  their 
own  blood-stained  deck,  changed  their  colours  and  clothes, 
and  put  boldly  into  New  Orleans.  Escaping  thence,  Thornton 
ascended  the  Mississippi,  and  joined  himself  with  the  Indians, 
as  the  party  that  he  supposed  must  be  defeated  in  the  en¬ 
counter  with  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.  Eushing  impetuously 
into  the  thickest  of  the  foray,  neither  sabre  nor  musket,  arrow 
nor  cannon,  nor  any  other  messengers  of  death,  could  have  the 
least  effect  upon  him.  The  Indians  were  victorious,  because 
he  was  among  them — and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  would  not 
allow  him  yet  to  be  killed  or  captured.  Finally,  he  returned 
to  the  States,  the  vision  still  leaving  him  no  rest— the  fires  of 
hell  burning  in  his  bosom— and  he  mysteriously  deprived  of 
the  power  to  take  his  own  life.  When  the  desolating  plague 
of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  there,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  calamity,  as  affording  him  a  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  torturing  pangs  of  conscience.  Here  he  faced 
death  in  his  own  dread  empire.  Seeking  opportunities  of 
exposure,  he  watched  with  every  sick  family  that  would  em* 
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ploy  him.  He  nursed  family  after  family,  commencing  with 
the  first  taken  sick,  and  continuing  until  the  terrible  pesti¬ 
lence  left  him  only  living  in  the  house.  He  breathed  the 
foulest  air,  slept  in  the  midst  of  the  pestilence,  closed  the  eyes 
of  the  dying,  and  wrapped  them  in  their  winding  sheets — and 
all  with  impunity  !  At  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  he  was  the 
first  and  the  last  to  answer  the  hoarse  sepulchral  cry  of  the 
sextons — “  bring  out  the  dead  !”  Assisting  in  lading  the 
“death  carts,”  he  would  repair  with  them  to  the  charnel- 
houses,  and  linger  there  in  the  hope  of  breathing  a  stronger 
air  of  contagion  !  Still  was  the  arm  of  death  powerless  over 
him,  while  the  stings  of  conscience,  like  the  lashing  of  scor¬ 
pions,  grew  sharper  and  sharper  every  day.  At  last  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Hazlewood,  and  unburden  his  mind  by  confessing 
the  guilt  that  lay  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  his  soul.  But 
when  he  arrived  his  heart  again  failed  him,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  miraculous  bleeding  of  the  “  Skeleton  Hand,”  he 
would  probably  have  continued  his  wanderings,  oppressed  by 
the  increasing  and  unutterable  agonies  of  remorse  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  horrors  ! 

We  have  mentioned  the  strange  appalling  appearance  of 
Elsie  Hallenbake,  at  the  window,  at  the  time  of  Thornton’s 
arrest.  She,  too,  had  lingered  on  earth  far  beyond  the  period 
of  life  allotted  to  man,  defying  alike  the  elements  of  storms 
and  cold,  as  though  she  could  never  die.  But  she  was  found 
dead  in  her  miserable  hovel,  on  the  morning  after  Thornton’s 
execution. 
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“  Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 

Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 

The  voice  of  the  demon  that  haunts  the  stream  ?” 

The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  fear,  and  with  good 
reason  ;  that  passion  alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  breeding  all  other 
accidents. — Montaigne. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  I  journeyed,  for  the  first  time,  into 
the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Embarking  upon 
the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica,  the  middle  section  of  that  great  work 
having  just  been  completed,  I  continued  thereon  to  its  western 
termination  at  Montezuma.  This  place  has  since  increased 
to  a  village,  respectable  for  its  size  and  importance.  At  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  it  was  quite  small,  and 
the  houses  scattered  and  irregular.  It  stood  upon  the  margin 
of  the  Seneca  Outlet,  not  far  below  the  estuary  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  Creek,  a  deep,  sluggish  stream,  winding  its  way  by  a 
current  so  slow  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible,  through  the 
wide  tract  of  sunken  lands  known  as  the  Cayuga  marshes. 
Several  salt  springs  issue  from  the  earth  at  Montezuma  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  then  consisted  principally  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  of  prime 
necessity,  or  salt  boilers, — as  the  operatives  in  the  work  of 
evaporation  and  crystallization  are  called.  They  were  as 
rough-looking  specimens  of  humanity  as  one  would  desire  to 
see  at  any  time  of  day.  I  had,  years  before,  heard  unfavour¬ 
able,  and,  probably,  exaggerated  reports,  respecting  these 
people,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  more  extensive 
manufactories  at  the  great  Salt  Lick  of  Onondaga ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  then  recently  been  compelled  to  pass  a  very  uncomfortable 
night  at  Salina  among  these  rude  fellows,  with  black  beards, 
profane  tongues,  matted  hair,  and  bushy  eyebrows,  I  did  not 
care  to  have  more  of  their  acquaintance.  The  country  was 
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new,  and  the  deep  forests  had  not  far  retreated  from  the 
village. 

It  was  late  in  October,  about  noon  of  a  clear  cold  day,  when 
the  canal  packet  reached  this  said  village  of  Montezuma ;  and 
the  next  stage  I  wished  to  make  was  Lyons,  sixteen  miles. 
My  business  required  my  presence  at  that  place  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  But  much  to  my  annoyance,  the  road  across 
the  marshes  was  pronounced  utterly  impassable.  To  go  round 

them,  by  way  of  the  Cayuga  bridge  and  Geneva,  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  another  day,  and  probably  defeat  the  purpose  of 
my  journey.  I  stated  my  case,  and  was  advised  to  charter 
a  rowboat  with  a  couple  of  oarsmen,  and  proceed  by  water 
to  the  block-house,  as  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Clyde 
was  then  called.  The  distance  was  only  eight  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  and  but  fifteen  to  follow  the  devious  course  of  the 
Canandaigua  Creek  or  outlet,  large  enough  at  this  place  to 
deserve  the  name  of  river.  From  the  block-house  to  Lyons 
the  road  was  reported  good  ;  and  I  was  assured  that,  by  select¬ 
ing  this  route,  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  former  place 
before  sunset,  and  Lyons  early  in  the  evening.  I  adopted  this 
arrangement ;  and  my  fellow-passengers  took  their  departure 
in  the  coaches,  leaving  me  with  the  dark-looking  salt  boilers. 
My  first  business  was  to  search  about  for  the  boat  and  oarsmen, 
which  I  had  been  assured,  at  the  little  tavern,  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  five  minutes.  The  landlord  himself  volunteered  to 
go  upon  the  errand.  He  was  a  sullen-looking  fellow,  thick 
skinned,  and  his  complexion  colourless.  His  eyes  were  light 
blue,  and  restless.  His  thick  matted  hair  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  the  comb,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  phleg¬ 
matic  demeanour,  and  an  immobility  of  countenance  which  I 
did  not  like.  There  were  treachery  and  suspicion  in  his 
looks.  His  wife,  moreover,  with  a  shrill,  harsh  voice,  had 
made  herself  rather  officious  in  producing  my  determination 
to  suffer  the  coach  to  depart  without  me ;  and  the  lines  of 
avarice  were  deeply  furrowed  in  her  skinny  features.  Mine 
host  was  gone  a  long  time.  I  grew  impatient  and  followed 
him.  It  appeared  that  the  boat  was  a  mile  off,  and  must 
be  sent  for.  It  came  at  last ;  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  one  of  the  boatmen  was  absent,  and  a  substitute 
must  be  provided.  It  was  now  past  two  o’clock,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  order  some  refreshment.  A  miserable  dinner 
having  been  despatched,  of  which  every  thing  was  sour  but 
the  pickles,  I  thought,  by  this  time  surely,  I  could  take  my 
departure.  But  not  so  :  one  of  the  oars  had  been  broken  by 
the  boys,  and  a  new  one  must  be  fitted  to  the  boat.  Here, 

then,  was  employment  for  another  hour.  1  became  still  more 
impatient  and  restless.  The  sun  was  now  sinking  rapidly 
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into  the  western  horizon,  and  I  as  far  from  the  block-house  as 
at  noon.  The  boatmen  came ;  but  they  were  not  the  come- 
liest  of  the  human  family.  The  one  who  belonged  to  the 
boat  was  of  small  stature,  a  low,  retreating  forehead,  with 
large  projecting  eyes  of  a  light  gray.  The  new  recruit,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  large,  Patagonian-looking  fellow,  with  deep  sunken 
coal  black  eyes,  lank  hair  hanging  in  coarse  knots  and  flakes  on 
his  shoulders,  with  dark  shaggy  whiskers  extending  entirely 
round  beneath  his  chin,  and  a  determined  dare  devil  look.  I 
was  well-dressed,  with  handsome  travelling  luggage,  a  valu¬ 
able  gold  watch,  and  elegant  trimmings  to  correspond. 
These  trappings  I  had  heedlessly  disclosed  to  them,  while 
anxiously  eying  the  sun,  and  vexatiously  counting  the 
hours  and  minutes  upon  the  dial  of  my  beautiful  chro¬ 
nometer.  I  now  began  to  convince  myself  that  I  had 
observed  some  sly  and  significant  glances  at  my  baggage, 
and  other  inviting  appendages.  It  was  evident  that  every 
pretext  for  delay  had  been  resorted  to ;  and  I  began  heartily 
to  wish  myself  in  the  post-coach,  on  the  round-about  way 
by  Geneva  and  Robin  Hood’s  barn.  But  it  was  too  late : 
no  means  of  land  conveyance  were  left :  I  had  made  my  elec¬ 
tion,  and  must  abide  the  issue.  It  really  seemed  as  though 
the  boat  would  never  be  prepared  to  depart.  And  even  if  it 
should  be  in  readiness  before  evening,  I  began  to  question 
the  prudence  of  the  night  voyage,  under  such  circumstances 
and  with  such  companions.  But  to  remain  in  that  place,  and 
among  such  people,  was  as  dangerous  as  to  depart.  My  busi¬ 
ness  being  urgent,  I  at  length  resolved  to  proceed.  Finally, 
all  matters  having  been  arranged,  I  embarked  just  before  the 
sun  disappeared  in  the  west.  The  boat  skimmed  lightly  over 
the  smooth  waters,  and  we  rapidly  ascended  the  stream.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  proceeded  a  mile,  however,  the  last  mellow  tints 
of  the  sun,  which  had  gilded  the  tree  tops  with  blooming 
gold,  disappeared,  and  the  stars  began  to  be  reflected  from 
the  bright  waters,  sparkling  yet  more  brilliantly  as  the  gray 
twilight  deepened  into  night.  Having  rowed  about  two  miles, 
our  course  suddenly  changed  several  points  to  the  west,  as  we 
entered  the  deep  narrow  channel  of  Canandaigua  outlet,  and 
plunged  into  a  dark  and  dreary  forest,  “  the  nodding  horrors 
of  whose  shady  branches  seemed  brooding  with  peril.”  It 
was  one  of  the  most  thickly  set  wildernesses  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  older  trees  were  of  a  lofty  and  gigantic  stature,  and  the 
brushwood  thick  and  deep-tangled.  Added  to  this,  the  high 
rank  grass  of  the  marshes  clothed  the  margin  of  the  river  so 
densely,  that,  even  in  the  day-time,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  while  in  the  boat,  to  have  discerned  an  object  at 
the  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  stream.  The  river  was  very 
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narrow,  and  its  course  crooked  as  the  serpent’s  track.  Over¬ 
head,  the  thick  wide  spreading  arms  of  the  trees,  from  either 
side,  interlocked,  and  soon  excluded  all  light,  save  that  which 
at  intervals  gleamed  through  an  occasional  aperture  of  the 
“  innumerous  branches,”  rendering  the  palpable  darkness 
more  visible.  We  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  silence,  the  men 
plying  very  leisurely  at  their  oars ;  while  muffled  in  my 
cloak,  I  sat  passively  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  The  darkness 
was  like  that  of  a  dungeon ;  the  air  was  dank,  and  the  gloom 
oppressive.  Not  a  sound  fell  upon  the  ear  save  the  light 
plash  of  the  oars,  the  hollow  murmuring  of  the  wind  through 
the  lofty  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  occasional  rustling 
of  the  grass,  now  partially  crisped  and  withered  by  the  au¬ 
tumnal  frosts.  My  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon  the  delays 
and  other  events  of  the  afternoon,  and  strange  fancies  shot 
through  my  brain.  There  seemed  no  end  to  those  horrid 
shades;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  bandit-looking  land¬ 
lord  had  urged  me  to  adopt  this  route  from  some  sinister 
motive.  It  was  likewise  evident  that  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  facilitate  my  departure.  A  number  of  circumstances, 
then  unnoticed,  but  now  vivid  in  the  recollection,  rendered 
it  equally  clear  that  close  and  searching  observations  had 
been  made  of  my  luggage  and  attire.  Whence  these  de¬ 
lays,  these  significant  looks,  these  searching  glances]  And 
more  than  all,  why  had  the  boatmen  pulled  so  closely  since 
our  departure  ?  The  inference  was  irresistible,  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  pass  through  the  forest  during  the  night.  Why, 
then,  should  they  have  brought  me  into  it  at  such  a  late  and 
unseemly  hour  ]  Around  and  above  it  was  dark  as  Erebus. 
Cold  chills  ever  and  anon  crept  over  me,  as  these  reflections 
passed  hurriedly  through  my  troubled  brain,  and  a  clammy 
sweat  stood  upon  my  brow.  I  tried  to  rally  my  spirits,  and 
converse  with  my  companions.  But  I  could  find  little  to  say, 
and  provoked  still  less  in  reply,  and  not  a  word  from  him  of 
the  black  glittering  eye.  Occasionally  they  talked  a  little  to 
each  other  in  an  under  tone.  This  half  whispering  made  me 
still  more  suspicious  ;  and  I  started  at  every  rustling  of  the 
grass,  or  movement  of  the  sere  leaves,  or  crackling  of  a  stick 
beneath  the  tread  of  some  light-footed  inhabitant  of  the 
forest.  Once  an  owl  hooted  dismally  over  our  heads.  This 
was  an  evil  omen.  The  stoutest  heart  will  sometimes  flutter 
for  an  instant  at  the  startling  scream  of  the  bird  of  night, 
while  the  whoop  of  the  Indian,  or  the  howl  of  the  wolf  would 
pass,  in  a  measure,  unheeded.  There  was  a  heavy  hammer  of 
iron  which,  on  entering  the  boat,  I  had  observed  lying  about 
four  feet  from  me.  I  wished  now  to  secure  this  instrument, 
to  be  used  m  ease  of  an  emergency ;  and  by  rising  as  if  to  re* 
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adjust  the  folds  of  my  cloak,  and  half  falling  forward,  I 
managed  to  obtain  it  and  recover  my  seat,  without,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  creating  any  suspicion  of  my  design.  I  grasped  it  with 
a  firm  hand.  Again  these  sons  of  Charon  consulted  together 
in  the  same  low  voice  as  before.  The  forest  grew  deeper  and 
thicker,  the  air  more  black  and  substantial,  and  the  stream 
wound  its  serpentine  course  along,  seemingly  without  end. 
Hours  passed  away,  and  the  same  lazy  gentle  plash,  plash  of 
the  oars  continued,  as  though  those  who  held  them  cared  not 
to  advance.  By-and-by  a  little  opening  through  the  dense 
leafy  canopy  above  afforded  star- light  enough  to  disclose  a  jam 
of  drift-wood,  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  our  way. 
And  here,  once  more,  my  strange  navigators  rested  upon  their 
oars,  and  held  another  brief  consultation.  I  whistled  with 
affected  unconcern,  grasped  the  hammer  more  tightly,  and 
then  tried  to  hum  a  song.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  heavy 
load  upon  my  spirits  increased  to  a  painful  degree.  Again  the 
forest  thickened,  and  we  were  plunged  once  more  into  darkest 
night.  ISTow,  all  at  once,  the  boat  stopped  still,  and  the  boat¬ 
men  drew  up  their  oars.  What  an  awful  stillness  was  that ! 
The  oarsmen  were  again  in  conversation,  but  1  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  words.  My  heart  rose  into  my  throat.  The 
boat,  apparently,  lay  in  a  little  cove.  “  Could  there/' 
thought  I,  “  be  a  more  fitting  place  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  for  a  deed  without  a  name  !”  They  seemed  to  be 
taking  something  from  beneath  their  coats,  and  I  saw,  or 
thought  1  saw,  the  bright  glance  of  a  blade  of  steel,  while  my 
blood  was  curdling  in  cold  icy  streams  through  my  veins.  * 

*  I  clenched  the  hammer  with  a  firmer  grasp.  * 

*  “  Wretches”  thought  I,  no  longer  doubting  their 

foul  purposes,  “  your  scheme  was  well  concerted  ;  but  my  life 
shall  be  sold  at  the  dearest  rate.”  *  *  One  of 

them  half  rose  upon  his  feet,  fumbling,  at  the  same  time,  for 
something  in  his  pocket.  *  *  “Now,”  me- 

thought,  “  the  dreadful  moment  has  arrived.”  *  * 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  braced  my  feet  against  the  ribs  of 
the  boat,  that  I  might  not  easily  be  thrown  overboard.  * 

*  “Mister — a  hem,”  said  he  of  the  dark  piercing  eye, 
as  he  was  apparently  beginning  to  advance. 

I  partly  rose  also  to  meet  him  with  the  greater  force.  » 

« I  gay,  Mister,”  he  repeated,  raising  and  slowly  extending  his 

right  arm - 1  almost  heard  him  cock  the  pistol.  * 

But.  he  continued,  “  It’s  a  rare  and  chilly  night  this,  I  call  it: 
the  marshes  is  damp  and  fever-ague-ish-like  :  we  have  a  long 
splice  of  three  or  four  miles  to  go  yet ;  and  so,  Mister,  won’t 
you  take  a  drop  of  whiskey,  by  word  of  mouth,  out  of  this  ’ere 
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bottle  here?  Not  but  what  we  ’spose  you’d  like  a  little  old 
Jameeky  sperits  better.  Be  sure  the  nose  of  the  plaguey  bot¬ 
tle’s  broke  a  leetle ;  but,  howsomever,  that  won’t  make  the 
whiskey  taste  no  worse,  I  reckon.”  *  *  The 

hammer  dropped  from  my  hand  as  softly  as  I  could  let  it  down ; 
and  had  Pelion  and  Ossa,  all  the  giants,  and  the  nightmare  to 
boot,  been  pressing  upon  me  at  once,  their  sudden  removal 
would  not  have  brought  greater  relief.  I  took  the  bottle  and 
quaffed  the  most  grateful  draught  I  had  ever  swallowed.  The 
boat  then  moved  on  with  accelerated  progress.  We  at  length 
emerged  from  the  blind  snares  of  the  leafy  labyrinth,  through 
which  we  had  so  long  been  groping.  The  moon  soon  after¬ 
wards  arose,  though  “  in  clouded  majesty;”  but  before  we  had 
left  the  forest  half  a  mile  astern,  she 

“  Unveiled  her  peerless  light. 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.” 
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THE  DROWNED  ALIVE. 


O  Lord!  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 

*  *  *  * 

Had  you  such  leisure,  in  the  time  of  death. 

To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep  ? — 

Methought  I  had., — Shakspeare. 

I  have  been  dead,  and  am  alive.  Not  that  I  am  one  of  your 
hanging-looking  fellows,  of  whom  the  gallows  has  once  claimed 
and  enjoyed  its  rights,  but  who  has  been  brought  back  into 
this  breathing  world  again  by  electricity  and  warm  blankets, 
or  by  a  Galvanic  battery,  just  in  season  to  spoil  the  sport  of  a 
class  of  young  surgeons,  who,  having  succeeded  in  finding  the 
“organ  of  destructiveness”  very  beautifully  developed,  were 
just  beginning  to  amuse  themselves  in  making  a  poor  dead 
man  kick  and  grin,  and  roll  his  eyes,  and  swing  his  arms 
about  like  another  Molyneaux  or  Tom  Crib.  Nor,  by  falling 
into  a  syncope,  have  I  been  hurried  prematurely,  first  into  a 
coffin,  and  next  into  a  grave,  by  greedy  heirs,  who,  even  then, 
thought  I  had  lived  too  long  to  be  raised  into  life  again  by 
those  very  humane  gentlemen  the  resurrectionists,  like  good 
Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  lately  treated  the  world  to  a  chapter  of 
underground  auto-biography  in  the  newspapers.  Nor  yet 
again  have  I  been  frozen  to  death,  and  preserved  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  like  a  cricket  in  amber,  only  to  be  warmed  again  into 
existence  by  a  great  January  thaw,  like  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Dodsley,  who,  it  was  lately  said  to  have  been  ascertained,  had 
just  been  awakened  by  a  shower  of  sunbeams  from  a  comfort¬ 
able  nap  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  and  a  half,  which 
he  had  taken  beneath  an  iceberg  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
But  yet  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  I  have  been  dead,  not 
only  fairly  and  legitimately,  but  honourably  dead — and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  I  am  now  alive.  And  if  the  rule  will 
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bear  reversing,  and  yet  hold  good  after  being  made  to  read, 
“a  man  that  is  born  to  be  drowned  will  never  be  hanged,” 
I  hope  still  to  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say,  that  the  easiest  way  in  the 
world  to  die  is  by  drowning.  Indeed  I  have  listened  to  grave 
discussions  upon  this  question,  and  have  actually  seen  a  whole 
circle  of  sensible  men  concur  in  the  opinion,  and  vote  that  it 
was  next  to  notning — a  mere  pastime — to  be  drowned.  Such 
discussions  are  very  common  in  the  country — particularly  at 
coroner’s  inquests,  or  when  some  poor  wight  is  about  to  ex¬ 
piate  his  crimes  by  the  gallows.  But  how  came  these  phy¬ 
siologists  by  their  information  1  Who  has  ever  been  hanged 
and  drowned  both,  and  afterwards  been  lucky  enough  to  come 
back  a  second  time,  and  make  an  affidavit  as  to  the  easiest 
method  of  getting  out  of  the  world  1  Those  who  believe  this 
doctrine  had  better  try  the  experiment,  before  they  inculcate 
opinions  that  perchance  may  induce  some  pretty  jilted  maiden 
to  leap  into  the  cold  embrace  of  a  river,  as  a  substitute  for  an 
ungrateful  lover,  whose  heart  she  has  reason  to  believe  is 
colder  still.  And  after  they  have  made  the  trial,  my  word  for 
it,  if  they  survive,  they  will  at  least  so  far  question  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  theory  as  to  adopt  the  more  rational  conclu¬ 
sion,  that,  if  drowning  be  the  easiest  method  of  dying,  they 
had  better  live  soberly  and  honestly,  and  cling  to  life  as  long 
as  they  can  with  honour. 

The  scenes  of  my  boyhood  were  in  the  Yalley  of  Wyoming 
—rendered  classic  ground  by  one  of  the  sweetest  minstrels  of 
the  age — and  really,  poetry  aside,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  spots  in  ere  ation.  I  was  a  swimmer  from  my  very 
infancy  up,  and,  at  the  period  of  which  1  am  now  going  to 
speak,  could  sport  among  the  billows  like  a  dolphin.  Hot  that 
I  could  compare  myself  with  Leander  or  Byron.  Still,  had  I 
been  on  one  side  of  the  Hellespont,  on  a  moonlight  night,  and 
seen  the  beautiful  priestess  of  Sestos  beckoning  to  me  with  a 
torch  from  the  other,  I  think  I  should  have  hazarded  as  much 
as  he  of  Abydos  did  for  love,  or  Byron  for  fame. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  with  me  and  my  youthful  companions  at 
Wyoming,  to  leap  into  the  deep,  clear  flood,  and  buffet  its 
waves  as  they  dashed  up  impetuously,  was  one  of  our  cleverest 
sports.  Fifty  of  us  in  a  row,  with  a  run  and  a  frog’s  leap  from 
the  verge  of  a  precipitous  rock,  often  successively  plunged  into 
the  deep  Susquehanna  beneath  us.  The  favourite  spot  for 
these  aquatic  sports  was  one  where  the  torrent  dashed  wildly 
and  furiously  over  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  and,  eddying  round  a 
steep  promontory,  hurried  away  until  it  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  ledge,  I 
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lost  the  curve,  and  the  water  hurt  me  as  I  fell  upon  it.  My 
legs  felt  suddenly  as  if  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  swimming. 
Their  sinews  were  contracted,  and  I  was  fast  hurried  from  the 
shore  by  the  current.  For  a  time,  the  moderate  exertions  of 
my  arms  served  to  keep  me  afloat.  A  numbness  began  to 
creep  over  me.  My  tongue,  however,  was  not  compressed  nor 
silent.  My  cries  were  loud  for  help,  and  my  appeals  were  ve¬ 
hement  as  the  paralysis  increased,  and  my  strength  was  ex¬ 
hausting.  At  length  two  of  my  friends  were  by  my  side.  “  My 
friends  !”  Yes.  But  they  came  not  within  my  reach,  and 
only  swam  timidly  around  me.  I  stretched  them  my  hand, 
and  implored  them  to  save  me.  They  took  it  not,  but  looked 
pale,  and  shrinkingly  besought  me  not  to  grapple  with  them. 
“  I  will  not,”  I  replied — and  did  not — for  the  next  instant  I 
was  beneath  the  surface,  and  breathing  another  element. 

The  thought  now  came  shuddering  over  me,  that  my  last 
hour  was  come,  and  that  my  soul  was  about  to  be  demanded 
by  its  Maker.  My  lungs  played  heavily ;  but  I  had  no  pain 
like  the  thoughts  of  friends  who  were  yet  over  me.  A  thou¬ 
sand  recollections  hurried  through  my  brain  in  an  instant — 
my  mother,  my  sister,  and  Annette,  the  loveliest  maiden  of 
the  valley.  My  throat  was  enlarged,  and  at  every  breath  I  seem¬ 
ed  to  inhale  an  ocean.  My  lungs  grew  shallow — I  was  full  ! 
0  God  !  I  could  not  breathe — and  a  weight,  cold  and  ponder¬ 
ous,  came  upon  my  heart,  and  “  it  seemed  to  run  down  like  a 
clock  !”  I  was  light  and  the  tempest  that  was  about  me  was 
sweeping  along.  I  seemed  to  be  hurried  through  the  air,  and 
the  stones  over  which  I  was  dragged  appeared  ragged  and 
frightful.  Everything  was  revolving  around  me.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  alternately  seemed  above  and  beneath  me. 
Every  thing  was  magnified  and  convulsed.  The  sun  was 
bloodshot,  and  every  moment  it  grew  darker  and  more  ter¬ 
rible. 

****** 

At  length  it  was  calm.  I  breathed  again.  The  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  stones  were  beneath  me.  I  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  I  could  not  rise,  for  my  weight  was  heavier  than  lead. 
The  sun  looked  yellow,  and  the  heavens  appeared  of  gold. 
No  fancy  could  paint  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  that  was 
about  me.  The  pebbles  beneath  were  all  pearls,  and  gilded 
fish  seemed  gently  flying  through  the  air,  and  glorious  and 
beautiful  as  the  tints  reflected  by  the  prism.  They  came  and 
floated  still  above,  their  fins  playing  gently  like  filmy  pinions 
of  silver,  and  their  scaly  sides'shining,  as  they  moved,  with 
various  hues — mingled  emerald  and  gold  !  The  earth  seemed 
everywhere  covered  with  rubies,  and  the  boundless  distance 
filled  with  turrets  of  gold.  Harmony  of  the  most  ravishing 
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sweetness  appeared  to  fill  the  atmosphere,  and  complete  the 
enchantment  that  was  about  me.  Every  thing  was  charming 
to  the  eye,  grateful  to  the  senses,  soothing  to  the  spirits,  and 
delicious  to  the  soul,  I  wa3  happy.  '  •  •  Again  I  saw  the 
heavens  convulsed.  The  sun  seemed  agitated,  and  a  large 
boat  was  gliding  through  the  air  above.  Men  appeared  to  be 
flying  all  around  me,  and  one  reached  his  long,  brawny  arm, 
and  raised  me  from  the  earth.  He  took  me  where  it  was  dark, 
and  I  could  not  breathe.  O  Heaven  !  the  agony  of  that 
place  !  I  felt  it  a  moment,  but  I  recollect  it  no  more — I  was 
lost — my  memory  died  in  that  struggle  !  ■  *  •  The  next 

sensation  of  which  I  have  any,  even  the  most  confused  and 
indistinct  recollection,  was  that  of  being  annoyed  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  demons,  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in  afflicting  me. 
They  tumbled  me  about,  and  chafed  me  with  countless 
hands,  as  though  each  were  a  Briareus.  Then  strange,  con¬ 
fused,  and  muttering  sounds  of  unearthly  voices  began  to  fall 
upon  my  ear.  Yet  all  was  dark  and  cold,  and  I  could  neither 
move,  nor  make  the  the  effort  to  do  so.  At  length  I  succeeded 
in  raising  my  eyelids,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  light.  But 
they  were  as  heavy  as  lead ;  and  straightway  all  was  dark 
again.  The  next  effort  was  more  successful,  and  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  living  objects — spirits  I  thought  them,  in  close  con¬ 
sultation  what  was  to  be  done  with  me.  I  longed  to  exert 
myself,  but  it  was  impossible — I  lay  powerless.  A  chilly 
sensation  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  and  I  began  to  have  just 
sufficient  consciousness  to  know  that  the  wheels  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  stood  still.  And  still  the  moving  objects  around  con¬ 
tinued  to  chafe  and  vex  me,  while  I  could  neither  stir  nor  re¬ 
sist,  nor  speak,  nor  imagine  the  region  I  was  in.  I  thought 
myself— I  knew  not  where. 

Presently  my  bo3om,  which  seemed  pressed  “  as  if  with  the 
heavy  hand  of  an  evil  spirit,”  was  lightened,  and  I  began  to 
feel  a  glow  of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  had 
lain  cold  and  motionless  like  a  lump  of  ice.  At  first  it  seemed 
like  a  warm  current  flowing  gently  through  it,  and  by  degrees 
extending  itself,  until  a  hundred  uarm,  delicious  streams 
began  to  course  through  my  veins  in  as  many  different  chan¬ 
nels.  I  can  next  faintly  remember  another  delightful  sensa¬ 
tion,  produced  by  a  consciousness  of  returning  respiration. 
But  still  I  could  give 

“  No  signs,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave.” 

A  moment  more,  and  l  felt  that  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
that  1  could  move  my  limbs.  1  partly  raised  myself,  thought 
I  half  recollected  the  faces  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  and 
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fell  back  exhausted.  Cordials  were  then  administered,  a 
sense  of  drowsiness  came  over  me,  and  I  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber,  which  must  have  lasted  several  hours,  *  *  *  When 
I  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  cheerfully  into  the  window  of 
my  own  apartment  in  my  father’s  cottage,  and  my  sweet  and 
only  sister,  Mary,  was  hanging  over  me,  watching  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  should  awake,  and  anxiously  waiting  to  antici¬ 
pate  my  wishes,  and  administer  to  every  want. 

My  fond  sister  !  methinks  I  see  thee  now,  bending  over  me 
as  then — thy  lovely  countenance  expressing  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  my  situation,  and  the  liveliest  joy  at  every 
favourable  symptom,  and  thy  mild,  pensive  blue  eye  beaming 
with  delight,  as  thy  unworthy  brother  awoke,  as  it  were,  once 
more  into  existence. 

But  Mary — dear,  innocent,  sainted  Mary — is  no  more  ! 
Many  and  long  are  the  years  since,  in  the  midst  of  youth  and 
beauty,  she  was  cut  down  like  the  wild-flower,  while  I,  after 
entering  the  very  gates  of  death,  am  still  living  ! 


ORSON  DABBS,  THE  HITTITE. 


It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to 
make  a  world.  He  who  complains  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
character  which  are  eternally  flitting  before  him,  and  of  the 
diversity  of  opposing  interests  which  at  times  cross  his  path, 
has  but  an  illiberal,  contracted  view  of  the  subject;  and 
though  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  retirement  at 
Estremadura,  had  some  reason  for  being  a  little  annoyed  when 
he  could  not  cause  two  or  three  score  of  watches  to  go  together, 
yet  he  was  wrong  in  sighing  over  his  previous  ineffectual  efforts 
to  make  men  think  alike.  It  is,  to  speak  figurately,  the  clash¬ 
ing  which  constitutes  the  music.  The  harmony  of  the  whole 
movement  is  produced  by  the  fusion  into  each  other  of  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  petty  discords ;  as  a  glass  of  punch  depends 
for  its  excellence  upon  the  skilful  commingling  of  opposing 
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flavours  and  antagonising  materials.  Were  the  passengers  in 
a  wherry  to  be  of  one  mind,  they  would  probably  all  sit  upon 
the  same  side,  and  hence,  naturally,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Davy 
Jones  of  the  river ;  and  if  all  the  men  of  a  nation  thought 
alike,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  ship  of  state  must  lose 
her  trim.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances  pervades  both 
the  moral  and  the  physical  world,  and  without  it,  affairs  would 
soon  hasten  to  their  end.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  we  must 
have  all  sorts  of  people — some  to  prevent  stagnation,  and 
others  to  act  as  ballast  to  an  excess  of  animation.  The  steam 
engines  of  humanity  must  have  their  breaks  and  their  safety 
valves,  and  the  dead  weights  of  society  require  the  whip  and 
the  spur. 

Orson  Dabbs  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  sti¬ 
mulants  of  the  world,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  exercising  his 
impulses,  he  produces  beneficial  effects.  But  it  would  puzzle 
a  philosopher  to  designate  the  wholesome  results  which  follow 
from  his  turbulent  movements,  or  to  show,  either  by  synthesis 
or  analysis,  wherein  he  is  good.  At  all  events,  Orson  Dabbs 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  troublesome  fellow  in  the  circles 
upon  which  he  inflicts  himself;  and,  judging  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  elicited  upon  the  subject,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact.  He  is  dogmatical,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fond  of 
argument ;  but  when  a  few  sharp  words  will  not  make  con¬ 
verts,  he  abandons  those  windy  weapons  with  contempt,  and 
has  recourse  to  more  forcible  persuaders — a  pair  of  fists,  each 
of  which  looks  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

“  If  people  are  so  obstinate  that  they  won’t,  or  so  stupid 
that  they  can’t  understand  you,”  observed  Dabbs,  in  one  of 
his  confidential  moments — for  Orson  Dabbs  will  sometimes 
unbend,  and  suffer  those  abstruse  maxims  which  govern  his 
conduct  to  escape — “  if  either  for  one  reason  or  the  other,” 
continued  he,  with  that  impressive  irritation  which  at  once 
gives  time  to  collect  and  marshal  one’s  thoughts,  and  lets  the 
listener  know  that  something  of  moment  is  coming — “  if  they 
won’t  be  convinced — easily  and  genteelly  convinced — you  must 
knock  it  into  ’em  short  hand;  if  they  can’t  comprehend,  nei¬ 
ther  by  due  course  of  mail,  nor  yet  by  express,  you  must  make 
’em  understand  by  telegraph.  That’s  the  way  I  learnt  cipher¬ 
ing  at  school,  and  manners  and  genteel  behaviour  at  home. 
All  I  know  was  walloped  into  me.  I  took  lamin’  through 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  they  made  a  good  many  holes  to  get 
it  in.” 

“  And,”  timidly  interjected  an  humble  admirer  of  this  great 
man,  hazarding  a  joke,  with  an  insinuating  smile;  “and  I 
s’pose  you’re  so  wise  now  because  the  hide  growed  over  it,  and 
the  lamin’  couldn’t  get  out,  like  Ingey  ink  in  a  sailor’s  arm.” 
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“  J cames,”  replied  Orson  Dabbs,  relaxing  into  a  grim  smile, 
like  tliat  of  the  griffin  face  of  a  knocker,  and  shaking  his 
“  bunch  of  fives”  sportively,  as  one  snaps  an  unloaded  gun — 
Napoleon  tweaked  the  ears  of  his  courtiers— why  should  not 
Dabbs  shake  his  fist  at  his  satellites! — “  Jeames,  if  you  don’t  be- 
quit  poking  fun  at  me,  I’ll  break  your  mouth,  Jeames,  as  sure 
as  you  sit  there.  But,  to  talk  sensible,  walloping  is  the  only 
way — it’s' a  panacea  for  differences  of  opinion.  You’ll  find  it 
in  history  books,  that  one  nation  teaches  another  what  it  didn’t 
know  before  walloping  it ;  that’s  the  method  of  civilizing  sa¬ 
vages— the  Romans  put  the  whole  world  to  rights  that  way;  and 
what’s  right  on  the  big  figger  must  be  right  on  the  small  scale. 
In  short,  there’s  nothing  like  walloping  for  taking  the  conceit 
out  of  fellows  who  think  they  know  more  than  their  betters. 
Put  it  to  ’em  strong,  and  make  ’em  see  out  of  their  eyes.” 

Orson  Dabbs  acts  up  to  these  golden  maxims.  Seeing  that, 
from  disputes  between  dogs  up  to  quarrels  between  nations, 
fighting  is  the  grand  umpire  and  regulator,  he  resolves  all 
power  into  that  of  the  fist, — treating  bribery,  reason,  and 
persuasion  as  the  means  only  of  those  unfortunate  individuals 
to  whom  nature  has  denied  the  stronger  attributes  of  human¬ 
ity.  Nay,  he  even  turns  up  his  nose  at  betting  as  a  means  of 
discovering  truth.  Instead  of  stumping  an  antagonist  by 
launching  out  his  cash,  Dabbs  shakes  a  potentous  fist  under 
his  nose,  and  the  affair  is  settled ;  the  recusant  must  either 
knock  under  or  be  knocked  down,  which,  according  to  our 
hero,  is  all  the  same  in  Dutch.  In  this  way,  when  politics  ran 
high,  he  used  to  decide  who  was  to  be  elected  to  any  specified 
office ;  and  he  has  often  boasted  that  he  once,  in  less  than  five 
minutes  too,  scared  a  man  into  giving  the  Dabbs  candidate  a 
large  majority,  when  the  unfortunate  stranger  did  not  at  first 
believe  that  the  said  candidate  would  be  elected  at  all. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  fist  is  the  poorest  of  arguments, 
and  that  it,  therefore,  should  be  the  last.  Here  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  issue  with  Dabbs,  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  not 
fall  in  his  way,  or  he  would  soon  show  them  the  difference. 
With  him  it  is  what  action  was  to  the  ancient  orator,  the  first, 
the  middle,  and  the  last.  Being  himself,  in  a  great  measure, 
fist  proof,  lie  is  very  successful  in  the  good  work  of  prosely  tism, 
and  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  straightforward  reasoner  and 
a  forcible  dialectitian. 

Misfortunes,  however,  will  sometimes  happen  to  the  most 
successful.  The  loftiest  nose  may  be  brought  to  the  grind¬ 
stone,  and  the  most  scornful  dog  may  be  obliged  to  lunch  upon 
dirty  pudding.  Who  can  control  his  fate?  One  night  Mr. 
Dabbs  came  home  from  his  “  loafing”  place— for  he  “loafs”  of 
R  5 
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an  evening,  like  the  generality  of  people — that  being  the  most 
popular  and  the  cheapest  amusement  extant ;  and,  from  the 
way  he  blurted  open  the  door  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  where 
he  resides,  and  from  the  more  unequivocal  manner  in  which 
he  slammed  it  after  him,  no  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  boarders  that  the  well  of  his  good  spirits  had  been 
“  riled;”  or,  in  more  familiar  phrase,  that  he  was  “  spotty  on 
the  back.”  II L  hat  was  pitched  forward,  with  a  bloodthirsty, 
piratical  rakishness,  and  almost  covered  his  eyes,  which  gleamed 
like  ignited  charcoal  under  a  jeweller's  blowpipe.  His  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  an  angry  spot,  and  his  nose — always  a  quar¬ 
relsome  pug — curled  more  fiercely  upward,  as  if  the  demon 
wrath  had  turned  archer,  and  was  using  it  for  a  bow  to  draw 
an  arrow  to  its  head.  His  mouth  had  set  in  opposition  to  his 
nasal  promontory,  and  savagely  curved  downward,  like  a  half¬ 
moon  battery.  Dabbs  was  decidedly  out  of  sorts — perhaps 
beery,  as  well  as  wolfy ;  in  short,  in  that  unenviable  state  in 
which  a  man  feels  disposed  to  divide  himself,  and  go  to  buffets 
— to  kick  himself  with  his  own  foot — to  beat  himself  with  his 
own  fist,  and  to  throw  his  own  dinner  out  of  the  window. 

The  company  were  assembled  round  the  fire  to  discuss  po¬ 
litics,  literature,  men,  and  things.  Dabbs  looked  not  at  them, 
but,  slinging  Tommy  Timid’s  bull  terrier  Oseola  out  of  the 
arm  chair  in  the  corner,  by  the  small  stump  of  a  tail  which 
fashion  and  the  hatchet  had  left  the  animal,  he  sat  himself 
moodily  down,  with  a  force  that  made  the  timbers  creak. 
The  conversation  was  turning  upon  a  recent  brilliant  display 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  the  more  philosophical  of  the 
party  supposed  to  arise  from  the  north  pole  having  become 
red-hot  for  want  of  grease;  while  they  all  joined  in  deriding 
the  popular  fallacy  that  it  was  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
flour. 

“Humph  !”  said  Dabbs,  with  a  grunt,  “any  fool  might 
know  that  it  was  a  sign  of  war.” 

“War  !”  ejaculated  the  party;  oh,  your  granny  I” 

“Yes,,  war!”  roared  Dabbs,  kicking  the  bull  terrier  Oseola 
in  the  ribs,  and  striking  the  table  a  tremendous  blow  with  his 
fist,  as,  with  clenched  teeth  and  out-poked  head,  he  repeated, 
“War!  war!  war!” 

Now  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  fraternity  set  up  for  knowing 
geniuses,  and  will  not  publicly  acknowledge  faith  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  on  meteorology  broached  by  their  grandmothers,  what¬ 
ever  they  .may  think  in  private.  So  they  quietly  remarked, 
confiding  in  their  numbers  against  the  Orson  Dabbs  method 
of  conversion,  that  the  aurora  was  not  a  sign  of  war,  but  an 
evidence  of  friction  and  of  no  grease  on  the  axle  of  the 
world. 
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K  That’s  a  He !”  shouted  Dabbs;  “  my  story’s  the  true  one,  for 
I  read  it  in  an  almanac ;  and  to  prove  it  true,  I’ll  lick  any¬ 
body  here  that  don’t  believe  it,  in  two  cracks  of  a  cow’s 
thumb.  Yes,”  added  he,  in  reply  to  the  looks  bent  upon  him; 
“Ill  not  only  wallop  them  that  don’t  believe  it,  but  I’ll  wal¬ 
lop  you  all,  whether  you  do  or  not  !” 

This,  however,  was  a  stretch  of  benevolence  to  which  the 
company  were  not  prepared  to  submit.  As  Dabbs  squared  off 
to  proceed  secundum  artem,  according  to  the  approved  method 
of  the  schools,  the  watchful  astrologer  might  have  seen  his 
star  grow  pale.  He  had  reached  his  Waterloo — that  winter 
night  was  his  18th  of  June.  He  fell,  as  many  have  fallen  be¬ 
fore  him,  by  that  implicit  reliance  on  his  own  powers  which 
made  him  forgetful  of  the  risk  of  encountering  the  long  odds. 
The  threat  was  too  comprehensive,  and  the  attempt  at  execu¬ 
tion  was  a  failure.  The  company  cuffed  him  heartily,  and  in 
the  fray  the  bull  terrier  Oseola  vented  its  cherished  wrath  by 
biting  a  piece  out  of  the  fleshiest  portion  of  his  frame.  Dabbs 
was  ousted  by  a  summary  process,  but  his  heart  did  not  fail 
him.  He  thundered  at  the  door,  sometimes  with  his  fists, 
and  again  with  whatever  missiles  were  within  his  reach.  The 
barking  of  the  dog  and  the  laughter  from  within,  as  was  once 
remarked  of  certain  military  heroes,  did  not  “  intimate  him 
in  the  least,  it  only  estimated  him.” 

The  noise  at  last  became  so  great  that  a  watchman  finally 
summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  come  near,  and  to  take 
Dabbs  by  the  arm. 

“  Let  go,  watchy  ! — let  go,  my  cauliflower  !  Your  cocoa  is 
very  near  a  sledge-hammer.  If  it  isn’t  hard,  it  may  get 
cracked.” 

“Pooh  !  pooh?  don’t  be  onasy,  my  darlint — my  cocoa  is  a 
corporation  cocoa — it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  they’ll  get  me  a 
new  one.  Besides,  my  jewel,  there’s  two  cocoas  standing  here 
you  know.  Don’t  be  onasy — it  mayn’t  be  mine  that  will  get 
cracked.” 

“  I  ain’t  onasy,”  said  Dabbs,  bitterly,  as  he  turned  fiercely 
round.  “  I  ain’t  onasy.  I  only  want  to  caution  you,  or  I’ll 
upset  your  apple-cart,  and  spill  your  peaches.” 

“  I’m  not  in  the  wegetable  way  my  own-self,  Mr.  Horse¬ 
radish.  You  must  make  less  noise.” 

“  How,  look  here — look  at  me  well,”  said  Dabbs,  striking  his 
fist  hard  upon  his  own  bosom ;  “  I’m  a  real  nine-foot  breast  of 
a  fellow — stub-twisted  and  made  of  horse  shoe  nails— the  rest 
of  me  is  cast-iron  with  steel  springs.  I’ll  stave  my  fist  right 
through  you ,  and  carry  you  on  my  elbow,  as  easily  as  if  you 
were  an  empty  market-basket — I  will — bile  me  up  for  soap  if 
I  don’t.” 
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“  Ah,  indeed  !  why,  you  must  be  a  real  Calcutta-front- 
Canting,  warranted  not  to  cut  in  the  eye.  Snakes  is  no  touch 
to  you ;  but  I’m  sorry  to  say  you  must  knuckle  down  close.  — 
You  must  surrender;  there’s  no  help  for  it — none  in  the 
world.” 

“  Square  yourself,  then,  for  I’m  coming  !  Don’t  you  hear 
the  clock-works  ?”  exclaimed  Dabbs,  as  he  shook  off  the  grip 
of  the  officer,  and  struck  an  attitude. 

He  stood  beautifully ;  feet  well  set ;  guard  well  up,  admi¬ 
rable  science,  yet  fearful  to  look  upon.  Like  the  Adriatic, 
Dabbs  was  “  lovelily  dreadful”  on  this  exciting  occasion.  But 
when  “  Greek  meets  Greek,”  fierce  looks  and  appalling  circum¬ 
stances  amount  to  nothing.  The  opponent  of  our  hero,  after 
regarding  him  coolly  for  a  moment,  whistled  with  great  con¬ 
tempt,  and,  with  provoking  coolness,  beat  down  his  guard 
with  a  heavy  mace,  saying — 

“  'Tain’t  no  use  no  how — you’re  all  used  up  for  bait.” 

“  Ouch  !’’  shrieked  Dabbs ;  “  my  eye,  how  it  hurts  !  Don’t 
hit  me  again.  Ah,  good  man,  but  you're  a  bruiser.  One,  two, 
three,  from  you,  would  make  a  person  believe  any  thing,  even 
if  he  was  sure  it  wasn’t  true.” 

“Very  well,”  remarked  the  macerator,  “all  I  want  of  you 
is  to  behave  nice  and  genteel,  and  believe  you’re  going  to  the 
watch’us,  for  it’s  true ;  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it  yet,  why 
(shaking  his  mace)  1  shall  feel  obligwed  to  conwince  you 
again.” 

As  this  was  arguing  with  him  after  his  own  method,  and  as 
Dabbs  had  distinct  impressions  of  the  force  of  the  reasoning, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then,  rubbing  his  arms,  mut¬ 
tered,  “  Enough  said.” 

He  trotted  off  quietly  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Since 
the  affair  and  its  consequences  have  passed  away,  he  has  been 
somewhat  chary  of  entering  into  the  field  of  argument,  and 
particularly  careful  not  to  drink  too  much  cold  water,  for  fear 
the  bull-terrier  before  referred  to  Was  mad,  and  dreading  hy 
drophobiac  convulsions. 
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ROCKY  SMALT; 

OK,  THE  DANGERS  OF  IMITATION. 


Man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  so  strong  is  the  instinctive 
feeling  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  that  he  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  strike  out  a  new  path  must  travel  rapidly,  if 
he  would  avoid  being  run  down  by  imitators,  and  preserve 
the  merit  of  originality.  If  his  discovery  be  a  good  one,  the 
“ servurn  pecus”  will  sweep  toward  it  like  an  avalanche;  and 
so  quick  will  be  their  motion,  that  the  daring  spirit  who  first 
had  the  self-reliance  to  turn  from  the  beaten  track,  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  among  the  crowd,  and  of  having  his 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  discoverer  doubted  and  derided. 
Turn  where  you  will,  the  imitative  propensity  is  to  be  found 
busily  at  work ;  its  votaries  clustering  round  the  falcon  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  quarry  which  the  nobler  bird  has 
stricken;  and  perhaps,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  to  deal  the 
prize  a  “new  wound  in  the  thigh,”  and  falsely  claim  the 
wreath  of  victory.  In  the  useful  arts,  there  are  thousands  of 
instances  in  which  the  real  discoverer  has  been  thrust  aside 
to  give  place  to  the  imitator ;  and  in  every  other  branch  in 
which  human  ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  if  the  flock  of 
copyists  do  not  obtain  the  patent  right  of  fame,  they  soon, 
where  it  is  practicable,  wear  out  the  novelty,  and  measurably 
deprive  the  inventor  of  the  consideration  to  which  he  is  en¬ 
titled.  In  the  apportionment  of  applause,  the  praise  too 
often  depends  upon  which  is  first  seen,  the  statue  or  the  cast — • 
although  the  one  be  marble,  and  the  other  plaster. 

In  business,  no  one  can  hope  to  recommend  his  wares  to 
patronage  in  a  new  and  taking  way,  no  matter  what  outlay  of 
thought  has  been  required  for  its  invention,  without  finding 
multitudes  prompt  in  the  adoption  of  the  same  device.  He 
who  travels  by  a  fresh  and  verdant  path  in  literature,  and  is 
successful,  soon  hears  the  murmurs  of  a  pursuing  troop,  and 
has  his  by-way  converted  into  a  dusty  turnpike,  macadamized 
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on  the  principle  of  “  writing  made  easy;”  while,  on  the  stage 
the  drama  groans  with  great  ones  at  second  hand.  The  illus¬ 
trious  in  tragedy  can  designate  an  army  of  those,  who,  unable 
to  retail  their  beauties,  strive  for  renown  by  exaggerating 
their  defects ;  and  Thalia  has  even  seen  her  female  aids  cut 
off  their  flowing  locks,  and  teach  themselves  to  wriggle,  be¬ 
cause  she  who  was  in  fashion  wore  a  crop,  and  had  adopted  a 
gait  after  her  own  fancy. 

It  is  to  this  principle  that  a  professional  look  is  attributa¬ 
ble.  In  striving  to  emulate  the  excellence  of  another,  the 
student  thinks  he  has  made  an  important  step  if  he  can  catch 
the  air,  manner,  and  tone  of  his  model ;  and  believes  that  he 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  equal  wisdom,  if  he  can  assume  the 
same  expression  of  the  face,  and  compass  the  same  “  hang  of 
the  nether  lip.”  We  have  seen  a  pupil  endeavouring  to  help 
himself  onward  in  the  race  for  distinction  by  wearing  a  coat 
similar  in  cut  and  colour  to  that  wherewith  his  preceptor  in¬ 
dued  himself ;  and  we  remember  the  time  when  whole  classes 
at  a  certain  eastern  university  became  a  regiment  of  ugly 
Dromios,  lengthening  their  visages,  and  smoothing  their  hair 
down  to  their  eyes,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  an  eminent 
and  popular  professor  chose  to  display  his  frontispiece  aft&r 
that  fashion— and  that,  as  they  emulated  his  literary  abilities, 
they,  therefore,  thought  it  advantageous  to  imitate  his  per¬ 
sonal  defects.  When  Byron’s  fame  was  in  the  zenith,  poetic 
scribblers  dealt  liberally  in  shirt  collar,  and  sported  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  neck;  and  when  Waterloo  heroes  were  the  wonders 
of  the  hour,  every  town  in  England  could  show  its  limpers 
and  hobblers,  who,  innocent  of  war,  would  fain  have  passed 
for  men  damaged  by  the  French.  On  similar  grounds,  humps, 
squints,  impediments  of  speech,  mouths  awry,  and  limbs  dis¬ 
torted,  have  been  the  rage. 

How  then  could  Orson  Dabbs,  the  Hittite,  admired  and 
peculiar  as  he  was,  both  for  his  ways  and  for  his  opinions, 
hope  to  escape  imitation  1  If  he  entertained  such  a  belief,  it 
was  folly;  and  if  he  dreamed  that  he  could  so  thump  the 
world  as  to  preserve  his  originality,  it  was  a  mere  delusion. 
Among  the  many  who  frequented  the  Goose  and  Gridiron, 
where  Orson  resided,  was  one  Eocky  Smalt,  whose  early  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  great  one  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
utter,  though  subsequent  events  converted  that  admiration 
into  hostility.  Eocky  Smalt  had  long  listened  with  delight  to 
Orson’s  lectures  upon  the  best  method  of  removing  difficulties, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  by  thumping  them  down,  as  a 
paviour  smooths  the  streets;  and  as  Orson  descanted,  and 
shook  his  fists  in  exemplification  of  the  text,  the  soul  of 
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Rocky,  like  a  bean  in  a  bottle,  swelled  within  him  to  put 
these  sublime  doctrines  in  practice. 

Row,  it  unluckily  happens  that  Rocky  Smalt  is  a  very  little 
man — one  of  the  feather  weights — which  militates  somewhat 
against  the  gratification  of  his  pugilistic  desires,  insomuch 
that  if  he  “squares  off’’  at  a  big  fellow,  he  is  obliged,  in  deal¬ 
ing  a  facer,  to  hit  his  antagonist  on  the  knee ;  and  a  blow 
given  there,  everybody  knows,  neither  “  bungs  a  peeper’’  nor 
“  taps  a  smeller.”  But  Rocky,  being  to  a  certain  degree  aware 
of  his  gladiatorial  deficiencies,  is  rather  theoretical  than  prac¬ 
tical  ;  that  is,  he  talks  much  more  than  he  battles.  His  narra¬ 
tives,  differing  from  himself,  are  colossal ;  and  as  Colossus 
stood  with  one  foot  on  one  side,  and  with  the  other  foot  on  the 
other  side,  so  do  Rocky’s  speeches  refer  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future — to  what  he  has  done,  and  to  what  he  means  to  do.  He 
is  now  retrospective,  and  again  prospective,  in  talking  of  per¬ 
sonal  contention,  his  combats  never  being  present,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  method  of  obtaining  reputation,  as 
we  thereby  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  pricking  our  fingers  in 
gathering  glory. 

Rocky,  in  copying  Dabb3  as  to  his  belligerent  principles,  is 
likewise  careful  to  do  the  same,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  personal  appearance.  He  is,  therefore,  a  pocket 
Dabbs — a  miniature  Orson.  He  cultivates  whiskers  to  the 
apex  of  the  chin  ;  and  although  they  are  not  very  luxuriant, 
they  make  up  in  length  what  they  want  in  thickness.  He 
cocks  his  hat  fiercely,  rolls  in  his  gait,  and,  with  doubled  fists, 
carries  his  arms  in  the  muscular  curve,  elbows  pointing  out¬ 
ward,  and  each  arm  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  He 
slams  doors  after  him,  kicks  little  dogs,  and  swears  at  little 
boys,  as  Orson  does.  If  any  one  runs  against  him,  he  waits 
until  the  offender  is  out  of  hearing,  and  then  denounces  him 
in  the  most  energetic  expletives  belonging  to  the  language, 
and  is  altogether  a  vinaigrette  of  wrath.  It  is  the  combat 
only  that  bothers  Smalt ;  if  it  were  not  for  that  link  in  the 
chain  of  progression  from  defiance  to  victory,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  most  truculent  hero,  and  deserve  a  salary  from  all  the 
nose  menders  about  town,  whether  natural  bone-setters  or 
gristle-tinkers  by  commission — were  it  not  for  that,  Larrey’s 
Military  Surgery  would  be  in  continual  demand,  as  a  guide  to 
the  cure  of  contusions,  and  so  great  would  be  the  application 
of  oysters  to  the  eye,  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  shell¬ 
fish. 

Sometimes,  however,  Smalt’s  flaming  ardour  precipitates 
him  into  a  quarrel ;  but,  even  then,  he  manages  matters  very 
adroitly,  by  selecting  the  largest  individual  of  the  opposite 
faction,  for  his  antagonist. 
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“  Come  on  !”  shrieks  Smalt,  in  such  ah  emergency ;  “  come 
on  !  I’ll  lick  any  thing  near  my  own  weight.  I’ll  chaw  irp 
any  indewidooal  that’s  fairly  my  match — yes,  and  give  him  ten 
pounds.  I  ain’t  petickelar,  when  it’s  a  matter  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Whe-e-w  !  fire  away  !’’ 

But,  as  Kooky’s  weight  is  just  ninety-four  pounds,  counting 
hoots,  hat,  dead-latch  key,  pennies,  fips,  clothes,  and  a  little 
hit  of  cavendish,  he  is  certain  to  escape ;  for  even  the  most 
valiant  may  he  excused  from  encountering  the  long  odds  in  a 
pitched  battle,  although  he  may  sometimes  run  against  them 
in  a  crowded  chance-medley.  Kocky,  therefore,  puts  on  his 
coat  again,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoise,  as  he  walks 
vapouring  about,  and  repeating  with  an  occasional  attitude  a 
la  Orson  Dabbs,  “Any  thing  in  reason — and  a  little  chucked  in 
to  accommodate — when  I’m  wound  up,  it  ’most  takes  a  stone 
wall  to  stop  me,  for  I  go  right  through  the  timber — that’s 
me  !” 

Yet  these  happy  days  of  theoretical  championship  at  length 
were  clouded.  Science  avails  nothing  against  love  :  Dan  Cu¬ 
pid  laughs  at  sparring,  and  beats  down  the  most  perfect  guard. 
It  so  fell  out  that  Orson  Dabbs  and  Kocky  Smalt  both  were 
smitten  with  the  tender  passion  at  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
plaint  perhaps  being  epidemic  at  the  season.  This,  however, 
though  individually  troublesome,  as  the  disorder  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  sharp  one,  would  not  have  been  productive  of 
discord  between  them,  had  it  not  irnluekily  happened  that 
they  became  enamoured  of  the  same  “  fair  damosel.”  Two 
warriors  and  but  one  lady  ! — not  one  lady  per  piece,  to 
speak  commercially,  but  one  lady  per  pair.  This  was 
embarrassing — this  was  dangerous.  Miss  Araminta  Stycke — 
or  Miss  Mint  Stycke,  as  she  was  sometimes  more  sweetly 
termed — could  not,  according  to  legal  enactments,  marry  both 
the  gentlemen  in  question ;  and  as  each  was  determined  to 
have  her  entire,  the  situation  was  decidedly  perplexing,  essen¬ 
tially  bothering,  and  effectively  dramatic,  which,  however 
amusing  to  the  looker-on,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  discomfort  to 
those  who  form  the  tableau.  Miss  Araminta  could  doubtless 
have  been  very  “happy  with  either,  were  t’other  dear  charmer 
away but  this  was  out  of  the  question ;  for,  when  Dabbs 
on  one  side  stuck  to  Stycke,  Smalt  on  the  other  side  just  as 
assiduously  stuck  to  Stycke,  and  both  stickled  stoutly  for  her 
smiles. 

“  My  dear  Mint  Stycke,”  said  Kocky  Smalt,  at  a  tea  party, 
taking  hold  of  a  dish  of  plums  nicely  done  in  molasses — “  my 
dear  Mint  Stycke,  allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  small  few  of  the 
goodies.” 

“Minty,  my  darling !’’  observed  Dabbs,  who  sat  on  her  left 
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hand,  Rocky  being  on  the  right — “  Minty  my  darling,”  re¬ 
peated  Dabbs,  with  that  dashing  familiarity  so  becoming  in  a 
majestic  personage,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  like¬ 
wise  grasped  the  dish  of  plums,  “  I  insist  upon  helping  you 
myself.” 

The  consequence  was  an  illustration  of  the  embarras  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  lovers  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  plums 
were  spilt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  Miss  Stycke  sweeter  than 
ever,  by  giving  “sweets  to  the  sweet;”  but  the  young  lady 
was  by  no  means  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  she  had  been  before 
the  ceremony. 

“  Of  the  twain,  she  most  affected”  Dabbs,  of  which  Rocky 
was  not  a  little  jealous. 

“Minty,  I  don’t  care  for  Dabbs,”  said  Rocky,  in  heroic 
tones  ;  “  big  as  he  is,  if  he  comes  here  too  often  crossing  me, 
he’ll  ketch  it.  I’ll  thump  him,  Minty,  I  will — feed  me  on  hay, 
if  I  don’t. 

Minty  laughed,  and  well  she  might,  for  just  then  Orson  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  walking  into  the  room,  scowled  fiercely  at  Smalt, 
who  suddenly  remembered  “  he  had  to  go  somewheres,  and 
promised  to  be  there  early — he  must  go,  as  it  was  a’most  late 
now.” 

“  He  thump  me  !”  said  Dabbs,  with  a  supercilious  smile, 
when  Minty  repeated  the  threat.  “  The  next  time  I  meet 
that  chap,  I’ll  take  my  stick  and  kill  it — I’ll  squash  it  with 
my  foot. 

Unhappily  for  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  Rocky  Smalt  had 
his  ear  at  the  key  hole  when  this  awful  threat  was  made,  and 
he  quaked  to  hear  it,  not  doubting  that  Dabbs  would  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  He,  therefore,  lied  instanter,  and  roamed 
about  like  a  perturbed  spirit ;  now  travelling  quickly — anon 
pausing  to  remember  the  frightful  words,  and,  as  they  rushed 
vividly  to  mind,  he  would  hop-scotch  convulsively  and  dart 
off  like  an  arrow,  the  whole  being  done  in  a  style  similar  to 
to  that  of  a  fish  which  has  indulged  in  a  frolic  upon  cocculus 
indicus.  In  the  course  of  his  eccentric  rambles,  he  stepped  in 
at  various  places,  and,  either  from  that  cause,  or  some  other 
which  has  not  been  ascertained,  he  waxed  valiant  a  little  after 
midnight.  But,  as  his  spirits  rose,  his  locomotive  propensity 
appeared  to  decrease,  and  he,  at  length,  sat  down  on  a  step. 

“  So  I”  soliloquized  our  hero  :  “  he  intends  to  belt  me,  does 
he  ?  Take  a  stick— squash  with  his  foot — and  calls  me  ‘  it’ — 

‘  it’  right  before  Minty  !  Powers  of  wengeance,  settle  on  my 
fist,  take  aim  with  my  knuckles,  and  shoot  him  in  the  eye  ! 
If  I  wasn’t  so  tired,  and  if  I  hadn’t  a  little  touch  of  my  family 
disorder,  I’d  start  after  him.  I’d  go  and  dun  him  for  the 
hiding ;  and  if  he’d  only  squat,  or  let  him  stand  on  a  chair, 
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I’d  give  Mm  a  receipt  in  full,  right  in  the  face,  under  my  own 
hand  and  seal.  I’d  knock  him  this-er  way,  and  I’d  whack  him 
that-er  way,  till  you  couldn’t  tell  which  end  of  his  head  his 
face  was  on.” 

Smalt  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  threw  out  his 
blows,  right  and  left,  with  great  vigour. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  grasp  his  shoulder, 
and  gave  him  a  severe  shake,  while  a  deep  gruff  voice  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  Halloo  !  what  the  deuce  are  you  about  1  You’ll  tear  your 
coat.” 

“Ah!”  ejaculated  Smalt,  with  a  convulsive  start;  “oh, 
don’t !  I  holler  enough  !” 

“Why,  little  ’un,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  flunk  out  be¬ 
fore  we  begin.  Holler  enough,  indeed  !  nobody’s  guv’  you 
any  yet.” 

“  Ah  !”  gasped  Smalt,  turning  round ;  “  I  took  you  for  Or¬ 
son  Dabbs.  I  promised,  when  I  cotch’d  him,  to  give  him  a 
licking,  and  I  was  werry  much  afeard  I’d  have  to  break  the 
peace.  Breaking  the  peace  is  a  werry  disagreeable  thing  fur 
to  do  ;  but  I  must — I’m  conshensis  about  it — when  I  ketches 
Orson.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
fur  fear  I’ll  have  to  break  the  peace.” 

“  It  wouldn’t  do  to  kick  up  a  row — but  I’m  thinking  it 
would  be  a  little  piece,  if  you  could  break  it.  I’ll  carry  home 
all  the  pieces  you  break  off,  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  You’re 
only  a  pocket  piece  yourself.” 

“  Nobody  asked  your  opinions, — go  ’way.  I’ve  got  a  job  of 
thinking  to  do,  and  I  mus’n’t  be  disturbed — talking  puts  me 
out.  Paddle,  steamboat,  or - ” 

“  Take  keer — don’t  persume,”  was  the  impressive  reply ; 
“  I’m  a  ’fishal  functionary  out  a  ketching  of  dogs.  You 
musn’t  cut  up  because  it’s  night.  The  mayor  and  the  ’squires 
have  gone  to  bed;  but  the  law  is  a  thing  that  never  gets 
asleep.  After  ten  o’clock,  the  law  is  a  watchman  and  a  dog 
ketcher — we’re  the  whole  law  till  breakfast’s  a’most  ready.” 

“  You  only  want  bristles  to  be  another  sort  of  a  whole  ani¬ 
mal,”  muttered  Smalt. 

“  Whew  !  confound  your  little  kerkus,  what  do  you  mean  1 
I’d  hit  you  unofficially,  if  there  was  any  use  in  pegging  at  a 

fly” 

Smalt  began  to  feel  uneasy ;  so,  taking  the  hint  conveyed 
in  the  word  “fly,”  he  made  a  spring  as  the  commencement  of 
a  retreat  from  one  who  talked  so  fiercely  and  so  disrespect¬ 
fully.  But  he  had  miscalculated  his  powers.  After  running 
a  few  steps,  his  apprehensions  overthrew  him,  and  his  perse¬ 
cutor,  walking  up  to  him,  said : 
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“  Oh  !  you  stumpy  little  peace-breaker,  I  knows  what  you 
have  been  about — you’ve  been  drinking.” 

“  You  nose  it,  hey  1— much  good  may  it  do  you  !  Can’t  a 
man  wet  his  whistle  without  your  nosing  it  1” 

“  No,  you  can’t' — it’s  agin  the  law,  which  is  very  full  upon 
this  pint.” 

“Pint!  Not  the  half  of  it — I  haven’t  got  the  stowage 
room.” 

The  “ketcher”  laughed;  for,  notwithstanding  their  san¬ 
guinary  profession,  ketchers,  like  Lord  Norbury,  are  said  to 
love  a  joke,  and  to  indulge  in  merriment,  whenever  the  boys 
are  not  near.  He  therefore  picked  up  Smalt,  and  placing 
him  upon  his  knee,  remarked  as  follows  : 

“  You’re  a  clever  enough  kind  of  little  fellor,  sonny ;  but 
you  ain’t  been  eddicated  to  the  law  as  I  have  ;  so  I’ll  give  you 
a  lecture.  J ustice  vinks  at  vot  it  can’t  see,  and  lets  them  off 
vot  it  can’t  ketch.  When  you  want  to  break  it  you  must 
dodge.  You  may  do  what  you  like  in  your  own  house,  and 
the  law  don’t  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  But  never  go 
thumping  and  bumping  about  the  streets,  when  you  are 
primed  and  snapped.  That’s  intemperance,  and  the  other  is 
temperance.  But  now  you  come  under  the  muzzle  of  the  or¬ 
dinance — you’re  a  loafer.” 

“How,  look  here — I’ll  tell  you  the  truth.  Orson  Dobbs 
swears  he’ll  belt  me — yes,  he  calls  me  ‘it,’ — he  said  he’d 
squash  me  with  his  foot — he’d  take  a  stick  and  kill  '  it’ — me 
I  mean.  What  am  I  to  do  1 — there’ll  be  a  fight,  and  Dabbs 
will  get  hurt.” 

“  He  can’t  do  what  he  says — the  law  declares  he  musn’t ; 
and  f  he  does,  it  isn’t  any  great  matter — he’ll  be  put  into 
limbo,  you  know.” 

This,  however,  was  a  species  of  comfort  which  had  very 
little  effect  upon  Smalt.  He  cared  nothing  about  what  might 
be  done  with  Orson  Dobbs  after  Orson  had  done  for  him. 

His  new  friend,  however,  proved,  a3  Smalt  classically  re¬ 
marked,  to  be  like  a  singed  cat,  much  better  than  he  looked, 
for  he  conducted  the  Lilliputian  hero  home,  and,  bundling 
him  into  the  entry,  left  him  there  in  comfort.  Racky  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  clear  of  his  enemy ;  and,  with  many  struggles, 
yielded  the  palm  in  relation  to  Miss  Araminta  Stycke,  who 
soon  became  Mrs.  Orson  Dabbs.  After  this  event,  Rocky 
Smalt,  who  is  not  above  the  employment  of  gathering  a  little 
wisdom  from  experience,  changed  his  system,  and  now  speaks 
belligerently  only  in  reference  to  the  past,  his  gasconading 
stories  invariably  beginning,  “  A  few  years  ago,  when  1  was  a 
lighting  carackter.” 
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RIPTON  RUMSEY; 


A  TALE  OP  THE  WATERS. 


They  who  are  at  all  mindful  of  atmospheric  phenomena  must 
remember  a  storm,  remarkable  for  its  violence,  which  oc¬ 
curred  not  long  since.  It  was  a  storm  by  night,  and  of  those 
abroad  at  the  time,  every  one  averse  to  the  shower  bath,  and 
having  a  feline  dislike  to  wet  feet,  will  bear  it  in  mind,  at 
least  until  the  impression  is  washed  out  by  the  floods  of  a 
greater  tempest.  In  the  evening,  the  rain,  as  if  exercising 
itself  for  more  important  feats,  fell  gently  and  at  intervals ; 
but  as  the  night  advanced,  the  wind  came  forth  intent,  upon  a 
frolic.  Commencing  with  playful  gambols,  it  amused  itself  at 
first  with  blowing  out  the  old  women’s  candles  at  the  apple 
stands.  Then  growing  bolder,  it  extinguished  a  few  corpora¬ 
tion  lamps,  and,  like  a  mischievous  boy,  made  free  to  snatch 
the  hats  of  the  unguarded,  and  to  whisk  them  through  mud 
and  kennel.  At  length  becoming  wild  by  indulgence,  it  made 
a  terrible  turmoil  through  the  streets,  without  the  slightest  re¬ 
gard  to  municipal  regulations  to  the  contrary.  It  went  whoop¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  its  voice  round  the  corners,  whistled  shrilly 
through  the  keye-holes,  and  howled  in  dismal  tones  about  the 
chimney  tops.  Here,  it  startled  the  negligent  housewife  from 
her  slumbers  by  slamming  the  unbolted  shutter  till  it  roared 
like  a  peal  of  artillery  ;  and  there  it  tossed  a  rusty  sign,  until 
its  ancient  hinges  creaked  for  mercy ;  while  at  intervals,  the 
heavy  tumble  of  scantling  told  them  that  when  Auster 
chooses  to  kick  up  a  breeze,  he  is  very  nearly  as  good  at  a 
practical  joke  as  Boreas,  or  any  other  frolicsome  member  of 
the  iEolian  family.  The  clouds  too  threw  open  their  sluices, 
and  the  water  joining  in  the  saturnalia,  tried  by  a  variety  of 
ways  to  amuse  itself,  and  its  capers  were  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  gale.  It  beat  the  tattoo  upon  the  pavement  with  such 
sportive  fury,  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  did  not 
rain  upward  as  violently  as  it  did  downward.  Anon  the 
breeze  came  sweeping  along  in  a  horizontal  shower,  disdaining 
alike  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  perpendicular,  but  more 
hackneyed  method  of  accomplishing  its  object.  In  short, 
whether  reference  he  had  to  wind  or  water,  it  may  be  noted 
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in  the  journals  of  those  curious  in  regard  to  weather  as  a 
night  equally  calculated  to  puzzle  an  umbrella,  and  to  render 
“  every  man  his  own  washerwoman.” 

Selecting  a  single  incident  from  the  many,  which  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  suppose  might  be  found  by  the  aid  of  a  diving  bell 
on  such  a  night,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fish  up  Eipton  Rum- 
sey,  who  happened  to  be  abroad  on  that  occasion,  as  he  is  upon 
all  occasions  when  left  to  consult  his  own  wishes.  Where 
Eipton  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  either  for  himself  or  any  one  else  to  tell. 
It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer  that,  distributing  his  attentions, 
he  had  been  as  usual  “about  in  spots.”  The  fact  is  he  has  a 
hobby,  which,  like  many  hobbies,  is  apt  to  throw  its  rider. — 
Although  temperately  disposed,  such  is  the  inquiring  nature 
of  his  philosophic  spirit,  that,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  is  continually  experiment¬ 
ing  as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  human 
frame.  It  i3  probable,  therefore,  that  on  this  occasion,  having 
“  imbibed  too  much  of  the  enemy  neat  as  imported,”  he  had 
walked  forth  to  qualify  it  by  a  stroll  in  the  rain.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  irrelevant,  where  he  was,  is  the  point  at  issue. 

The  rain  came  down  heavier  than  ever.  A  solitary  watch¬ 
man,  more  amphibious  than  his  race  in  general,  was  seen 
wending  his  way  through  the  puddles,  thinking,  if  he  thought 
at  all,  of  the  discomforts  of  those  whom  Noah  left  behind, 
and  of  that  happy  provision  of  nature  which  renders  a  wet 
back  fatal  to  none  but  young  goslings.  Dodging  between  the 
drops  was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  he  strode  manfully  onward, 
until  he  stumbled  over  something  which  lay  like  a  lion,  or  a 
bundle  of  wet  clothing,  in  his  path. 

“  Why,  hello  ! — what  do  you  call  this  when  it’s  biled,  and 
the  skin’s  tuck  off  ?”  said  he,  recovering  himself,  and  giving 
the  obstruction  a  thrust  with  his  foot.  “  What’s  this  without 
ing’ens  1”  continued  he,  in  that  metaphorical  manner  peculiar 
to  men  of  his  profession,  when  they  ask  for  naked  truths  and 
uncooked  facts. 

It  was  Eipton  Eumsey — in  that  independent  condition 
which  places  men  beyond  the  control  of  circumstances,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  sleep  quietly  either  on  the  pavement  or  on  the 
track  of  a  well  travelled  railroad,  and  to  repose  in  despite  of 
rain,  thunder,  a  gnawing  conscience,  or  the  fear  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  It  was  Eipton  Rumsey,  saved  from  being  floated  away 
solely  by  the  saturated  condition  of  both  his  internal  and 
external  man. 

“  It’s  a  man,”  remarked  the  investigator,  holding  to  a  tree 
with  his  right  hand,  as  he  curiously,  yet  cautiously  pawed 
Eipton  with  his  left  foot.  “It’s  a  xnan  who’s  turned  in  outside 
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of  the  door,  and  is  taking  a  snooze  on  the  cold  water  principle. 
Well,  I  say,  neighbour,  jist  in  a  friendly  way,”  added  he, 
giving  Kip  ton  a  prodigious  kick  as  an  evidence  of  his  amicable 
feeling — “if  you  don’t  get  up,  you’ll  ketch  a  nagee  or  the 
collar-and-tix  you.  Up  with  you,  Jacky  Dadle.” 

Kipton’s  condition,  as  before  hinted,  was  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  impulses  to  human  action ;  and  he,  therefore,  endured 
several  severe  d:gs  with  the  foot  aforesaid,  without  uttering 
more  than  a  deep  toned  grunt ;  but  at  last  the  sharp  comer 
of  the  boot  coming  in  contaet  with  his  ribs,  he  suddenly  turned 
over  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  a  frog,  and  struck  out  vigor¬ 
ously.  Like  Giovanni’s  faithful  squire,  he  proved  himself  an 
adept  at  swimming  on  land.  He  “  handled”  his  arms  and 
legs  with  such  dexterity,  that  before  his  progress  could  be 
arrested,  he  was  on  the  curbstone.  The  next  instant  heard 
him  plunge  into  the  swollen  and  roaring  kennel,  and  with  his 
head  sticking  above  the  water,  he  buffeted  the  waves  with  a 
heart  of  controversy. 

“  The  boat’s  blowed  up,  and  them  that  ain’t  biled  are  all 
overboard  !”  spluttered  the  swimmer,  as  he  dashed  the  waters 
about,  and  seemed  almost  strangled  with  the  quantities  which 
entered  the  hole  in  his  head  entitled  a  mouth,  which»was  sadly 
unacquanted  with  undistilled  fluids — “  Strike  out,  or  you’re 
gone  chickens  !  them  as  can’t  swim  must  tread  water,  and 
them  as  can’t  tread  water,  must  go  to  Davy  Jones  !  Let  go 
my  leg  !  Every  man  for  himself  !  Phre-e-e  !  bro-o-o  !  Who’s 
got  some  splatterdocks  1” 

The  watch  looked  on  in  silent  admiration  ;  but  finding  that 
the  aquatic  gentleman  did  not  make  much  headway,  and  that 
a  probability  existed  of  his  going  out  of  the  world  in  sound¬ 
ings  and  by  water,  a  way  evidently  not  in  conformity  to  his  de¬ 
sires,  the  benevolent  guardian  of  the  night  thought  proper  to 
interpose ;  and  bending  himself  to  the  work,  at  last  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  Kipton  Rumsey  on  the  curbstone. 

“  Ha  !”  said  Kipton,  after  gasping  a  few  minutes,  and  wring¬ 
ing  the  water  from  his  face  and  hair — “  you've  saved  me,  and 
you’ll  be  put  in  the  newspapers  for  it  by  way  of  solid  reward. 
Jist  in  time — I’d  been  down  twyst,  and  if  I’d  gone  agin,  Kipton 
Rumsey  would  a  stayed  there — once  more  and  the  last  and  the 
nearest  gets  it.  Only  think — my  eye  !  how  the  shads  and  the 
catties  would  a  chawed  me  up  !  Getting  drownded  ain’t  no 
fun,  and  after  you’re  drownded  it’s  wus.  My  sufferings  what 
I  had  and  my  sufferings  what  I  like  to  had  is  enough  to  make 
a  feller  cry,  only  I  ain’t  got  no  hankercher,  and  my  sleeve’s  so 
wet  it  won’t  wipe  good.” 

“  Yes,  young  ’un,”  said  the  Charley,  “  s’posing  the  fishes 
had  been  betting  on  elections,  they’d  have  invited  the  other 
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fishes  to  eat  you  for  oyster  suppers — so  much  majority  for 
sturgeon-nose,  or  a  Eipton  Eumsey  supper  for  the  company — • 
why  not  ?  If  we  ketch  the  fishes,  we  eat  them ;  and  if  they 
ketch  us,  they  eat  us — bite  all  round.” 

But  the  storm  again  began  to  howl,  and  as  Eipton  evidently 
did  not  understand  the  rationale  of  the  argument,  the  watch¬ 
man  lost  his  poetic  sympathy  for  the  Jonah  of  the  gutters. 
Even  had  he  heard  the  fishes  calling  for  “  Eipton  Eumseys 
fried,”  “  Eipton  Eumseys  stewed,”  or  “  Eipton  Rumseys  on  a 
chafing  dish,”  he  would  have  felt  indifferent  about  the  matter, 
and  if  asked  how  he  would  take  him,  would  undoubtedly  have 
said,  “  Eipton  Eumsey  on  a  wheelbarrow.” 

“  You  must  go  to  the  watch-house.” 

“  What  fur  must  I !  Fetch  along  the  Humane  Society’s 
apparatus  for  the  recovery  of  drownded  indiwidooals — them’s 
what  I  want — I’m  water  logged.  Bring  us  one  of  the  largest 
kind  of  smallers — a  tumbler  full  of  brandy  and  water,  without 
no  water  in  it.  I’ve  no  notion  of  being  diddled  out  of  the 
sweets  of  my  interesting  sitivation — I  want  the  goodies — wrap 
me  in  a  hot  blanket  and  lay  me  by  the  fire — put  hot  bricks  to 
my  feet,  fill  me  up  with  hot  toddy,  and  then  go  away.  That’s 
the  scientific  touch,  and  it’s  the  only  way  I’m  to  be  brung  to, 
because  when  I’m  drownded  I’m  a  hard  case.” 

The  Charley  promised  all,  if  Ripton  would  accompany  him. 
The  soft  delusion  was  believed,  and  the  “  hard  case”  was 
lodged  in  the  receptacle  for  such  as  he,  where,  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  deception,  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  which 
lasted  till  morning.  The  examination  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

“  Where  do  you  live  V’ 

“  I’m  no  ways  petickelar — jist  where  it’s  cheapest  and  most 
convenient.  The  cheapest  kind  of  living,  according  to  my 
notion,  is  when  it’s  pretty  good  and  don’t  cost  nothing.  In 
winter,  the  Alms  House  is  not  slow,  and  if  you’ll  give  us  a 
call,  you’ll  find  me  there  when  the  snow’s  on  the  ground.  But 
when  natur’  smiles  and  the  grass  is  green,  I’m  out  like  a  hop- 
pergrass.  The  fact  is,  my  constitution  isn’t  none  of  the 
strongest ;  hard  work  hurts  my  system ;  so  I  go  about  doing 
little  jobs  for  a  fip  or  a  levy,  so’s  to  get  my  catnip  tea  and  bit¬ 
ters  regular — any  thing  for  a  decent  living,  if  it  doesn’t  tire  a 
feller.  But  hang  the  city — rural  felicity  and  no  Charleys  is 
the  thing,  after  all — pumpkins,  cabbages,  and  apple  whiskey 
is  always  good  for  a  weakly  constitution  and  a  man  of  an  ele- 
wated  turn  of  mind.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  send  you  to  Moyamensing  prison — quite  rural.” 

The  sound  of  that  awful  word  struck  terror  to  the  very  mar¬ 
row  of  Eipton.  Like  the  rest  of  his  class,  while  bearing  his  soul 
in  his  stomach,  he  carries  his  heart  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  and 
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to  his  heart  rushed  the  blood  from  every  part  of  his  frame, 
until  the  beacon  blazed  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  the  bystanders 
apprehended  nasal  apoplexy.  The  rudder  of  his  countenance 
grew  to  such  a  size  that  there  was  no  mistaking  the  leading 
feature  of  the  case.  To  see  before  him,  Eipton  was  compelled 
to  squint  direfully,  and  as  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias  did  his  car¬ 
bine,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resting  his  tre¬ 
mendous  proboscis  on  the  clerk’s  desk,  while  cocking  his  eye 
at  his  honour. 

“  Miamensin  !”  stammered  Eipton — “Ouch,  ouch!  now 
don’t  !  that’s  a  clever  feller.  Arch  street  was  all  well  enough 
— plenty  of  company  and  conversation  to  improve  a  chap. 
But  Miamensin — scandaylus  !  Why  they  clap  you  right  into 
a  bag  as  soon  as  you  get  inside  the  door,  jist  as  if  they’d  bought 
you  by  the  bushel,  and  then,  by  way  of  finishing  your  educa¬ 
tion,  they  lug  you  along  and  empty  you  into  a  room  where 
you  never  see  nothing  nor  nobody.  It’s  jist  wasting  a  man — 
I’m  be  bagged  if  I  go  to  Miamensin  ! — I’d  rather  be  in  the 
Menagerry,  and  be  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole  twenty  times  a 
day,  so  as  to  cause  me  for  to  growl  to  amuse  the  company.  I 
ain’t  potatoes  to  be  put  into  a  bag — blow  the  bag  !’’ 

“  There’s  no  help  for  it,  Eipton ;  you  are  a  vagrant,  and 
must  be  taken  care  of.” 

“  That’s  what  1  like ;  but  bagging  a  man  is  no  sort  of  a  way 
of  taking  care  of  him,  unless  he’s  a  dead  robin  or  a  shot  tom¬ 
tit.  As  for  being  a  vagrom,  it’s  all  owing  to  my  weakly  con¬ 
stitution,  and  because  I  can’t  have  my  bitters  and  catnip  tea 
regular.  But  if  it’s  the  law,  here’s  at  you.  Being  a  judge,  or 
a  mayor,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort’s  easy  done  without  catnip 
tea  ;  it  don’t  hurt  your  hands,  or  strain  your  back ;  but  jist 
try  a  spell  at  smashing  stones,  or  piling  logs,  and  you’d  learn 
what’s  what  without  being  put  in  a  bag.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Eipton,  as  he  was  conducted  from  the 
office,  “  every  thing  goes  round  in  this  world.  Perhaps  I’ll  be 
stuck  up  some  day  on  a  bench  to  ladle  out  law  to  the  loafers. 
Who  knows  1  Then  let  me  have  a  holt  of  some  of  the  chaps 
that  made  Miamensin.  I’d  ladle  out  the  law  to  ’em  so  hot, 
they’d  not  send  their  plates  for  more  soup  in  a  hurry.  I’d 
have  a  bucketful  of  catnip  tea  alongside,  and  the  way  they’d 
ketch  thirty  days,  and  thirty  days  a  top  of  that,  would  make 
’em  grin  like  chessy  cats.  First  I’d  bag  all  the  Charleys,  and 
then  I’d  bag  all  the  mayors,  and  sew  ’em  up.” 
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THE  CROOKED  DISCIPLE, 


^Nature  too  frequently  forgets  to  infuse  tlie  sympathies  into* 
the  composition  of  the  human  race,  and  hence  the  world  is 
afflicted  with  a  flood  of  evils.  Imperfect  as  mankind  may  be 
in  a  physical  point  of  view,  their  moral  defects  are  immea¬ 
surably  greater,  and  these  chiefly  flow  from  the  dearth  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Social  offences,  as  well  as  crimes,  are  in  general  born 
from  this  cause,  and  the  sins  of  humanity  are  to  be  charged 
upon  selfishness,  the  weed  that  chokes  all  wholesome  plants 
in  the  garden  of  the  heart,  and  exhausts  the  soil.  It  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  one  instance,  being  com¬ 
bined  with  other  essentials,  it  makes  a  mighty  conquerer ;  in 
another,  a  petty  larcenist ;  one  man  beats  his  wife  and  sots  at 
an  alehouse  ;  another  sets  the  world  in  a  blaze,  and  dying, 
becomes  the  idol  of  posterity;  all  from  the  same  cause— a 
mind  concentrated  on  itself. 

The  forms  which  govern  society  were  intended  to  counter¬ 
act  the  aforesaid  neglect  of  dame  nature,  and  to  keep  selfish¬ 
ness  in  check ;  it  having  been  early  discovered  that  if  every 
one  puts  his  fingers  in  the  dish  at  once,  a  strong  chance  ex¬ 
isted  that  the  contents  thereof  would  be  spilt,  and  all  would 
be  compelled  to  go  home  hungry.  It  was  equally  clear  that 
If  each  individual  tucked  up  his  coat  tails,  and  endeavoured 
to  monopolize  the  fire,  the  whole  company  would  be  likely  to 
catch  cold.  The  canon  was  therefore  issued  that  “after  you” 
should  be  “manners and  that,  however  anxious  one  may  be 
to  get  the  biggest  piece,  he  should  not  obey  the  promptings 
of  nature  by  making  a  direct  grab ;  but  rather  effect  his  ob¬ 
ject  by  indirect  management — such  as  placing  the  desired 
morsel  nearest  himself,  and  then  handing  the  plate — a  species 
of  hocus  pocus,  which  puts  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  vo¬ 
cative,  and  enables  the  skill  of  civilization  quietly  to  effect 
that  which  in  earlier  times  could  only  be  accomplished  by  su¬ 
perior  force,  and  at  the  hazard  of  upsetting  the  table.  If 
sympathy  were  the  growth  of  every  mind,  politeness  and  de¬ 
ference  would,  be  spontaneous ;  but  as  it  is  not,  a  substitute— 
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a  sort  of  wooden  leg  for  the  natural  one — was  invented,  and 
hence  “  dancing  and  manners”  are  a  part  of  refined  education. 
Wine  glasses  are  placed  near  the  decanter,  and  tumblers  near 
the  pitcher,  that  inclination  may  receive  a  broad  hint,  and 
that  the  natural  man  may  not  rob  the  rest  of  the  company  of 
their  share  of  comfort,  by  catching  up  and  draining  the  ves¬ 
sels  at  a  draught.  Chairs  stand  near  the  dinner  table  to  inti¬ 
mate  that,  however  hungry  one  may  be,  it  is  not  the  thing  to 
jump  upon  the  board,  and,  clutching  the  whole  pig,  to  gnaw 
it  as  a  school-  boy  does  an  apple  ;  while  plates,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  knives  and  forks,  show  that  each  one  must  be  content 
with  a  portion,  and  use  his  pickers  and  stealers  as  little  as 
possible.  To  get  along  smoothly,  it  was  also  ordained  that  we 
must  smile  when  it  would  be  more  natural  to  tumble  the  in¬ 
truder  out  of  the  window;  and  that  no  matter  how  tired 
we  may  be,  we  must  not,  when  another  is  about  taking  our 
seat,  pull  it  from  under  him,  and  allow  him  to  bump  on  the 
floor. 

Although  education  has  done  much  to  supply  deficiencies, 
and  to  make  mock  sympathy  out  of  calves’  heads  when  the 
real  article  is  not  to  be  found,  yet  education,  potent  as  it  is, 
cannot  do  all  things.  “  Crooked  disciples”  will  exist  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  prove  it,  let  the  story  be  told  of 

Jacob  Gbigsby, 

Of  crooked  disciples,  Jacob  Grigsby  is  the  crookedest.  His 
disposition  is  twisted  like  a  ram’s  horn,  and  none  can  tell  in 
what  direction  will  be  the  next  turn.  He  is  an  independent 
abstraction — one  of  that  class,  who  do  not  seem  aware  that 
any  feelings  are  to  be  consulted  but  their  own,  and  who  take 
the  last  bit,  as  if  unconscious  that  it  is  consecrated  to  that  use¬ 
ful  divinity  “  manners lads,  who  always  run  in  first  when 
the  bell  rings,  and  cannot  get  their  boots  off  when  any  body 
tumbles  overboard  ;  who,  when  compelled  to  share  their  bed 
with  another,  lie  in  that  engrossing  posture  called  “  catty- 
cornered,”  and  when  obliged  to  rise  early,  whistle,  sing  and 
dance,  that  none  may  enjoy  the  slumbers  denied  to  them; — 
in  short,  he  strongly  resembles  that  engaging  species  of  the 
human  kind,  who  think  it  creditable  to  talk  loud  at  theatres 
and  concerts,  and  to  encore  songs  and  concertos  which  nobody 
else  wants  to  hear.  Grigsby  was  born  with  the  idea  that  the 
rest  of  the  world,  animate  or  inanimate,  was  constructed  sim¬ 
ply  for  his  special  amusement,  and  that  if  it  did  not  answer 
the  purpose,  it  was  his  indefeasible  right  to  declare  war  against 
the  offender.  When  a  boy,  lie  was  known  as  a  “  real  limb” — 
of  what  tree  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  He  was  an  adept  in 
placing  musk  melon  rinds  on  the  pavement  for  the  accomoda- 
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tion  of  these  elderly  gentlemen  whose  seating  days  were  over, 
and  many  a  staid  matron  received  her  most  impressive  lessons 
in  ground  and  loity  tumbling,  by  the  aid  of  cords  which  he 
had  stretched  across  the  way.  Every  child  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  learnt  to  “see  London”  through  his  telescope,  and  he 
was  famous  for  teaching  youngsters  to  write  hog  Latin  by 
jerking  pens  full  of  ink  through  their  lips.  At  school  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  science  in  crooking  pins,  and  placing  them 
on  the  seats  of  the  unsuspicious,  and  ever  since  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  are  unlucky 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Grigsby  has  now  grown  to  man’s  estate — a  small  property  in 
most  instances,  and  in  his  it  must  be  simply  the  interest  of  his 
whiskers,  which  extend  some  inches  beyond  his  nose  and  chin 
—he  having  nothing  else  clear  of  embarrassment.  He  is  said 
to  be  more  of  the  limb  than  ever,  his  unaccommodating  spirit 
having  increased  with  his  trunk.  The  good  qualities  which 
were  to  appear  in  him  are  yet  in  the  soil,  no  sprouts  having 
manifested  themselves.  He  is  savagely  jocular  in  general,  and 
jocosely  quarrelsome  in  his  cups  in  particular.  He  stands  like 
a  bramble  in  life’s  highway,  and  scratches  the  cuticle  from  all 
that  passes. 

This  amiable  individual  is  particularly  fond  of  cultivating 
his  physical  energies,  and  one  of  his  chief  delights  is  in  the 
display  of  his  well  practised  powers.  Ho  sometimes  awakens 
a  friend  from  a  day  dream,  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  which 
might  be  taken  for  the  blow  of  a  cannon  ball.  His  salutation 
is  accompanied  by  a  grasp  of  your  hand,  so  vigorously  given 
that  you  are  painfully  reminded  of  his  affectionate  disposition 
and  the  strength  of  his  friendship  for  a  week  afterwards ;  and 
he  smiles  to  see  his  victims  writhe  under  a  clutch  which 
bears  no  little  resemblance  in  its  pressure  to  the  tender  em¬ 
brace  of  a  smith’s  vice.  To  this  Herculean  quality  Grigsby 
always  recurs  with  satisfaction,  and  indeed  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  superiority,  either  real  or  imagined,  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  in  this  mundane  sphere.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  derive  satisfaction  from  believing  that,  in  some  re¬ 
spect,  they  are  more  worthy  than  their  neighbours — and  self- 
love,  if  the  truth  were  known,  performs  many  curious  opera¬ 
tions  to  enable  its  possessor  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  thinking 
that  there  are  points  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed. 

At  a  period  when  Grigsby  was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  gym¬ 
nastic  powers,  he  returned  from  a  supper  late  at  night,  with 
several  companions.  After  Grisby  had  created  much  amuse¬ 
ment  by  torturing  several  dogs  and  sundry  pigs,  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  serenade,  but  they  were  not  in  voice  ;  and  after  trying 
a  cotillion  and  a  gallopade  in  the  front  of  the  State  House, 
which  were  not  quite  so  well  executed  as  might  have  been 
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desired,  they  separated  each  to  his  home— if  he  could  get 
there.  Grigsby  strolled  along  humming  a  tune,  until  his  eye 
happened  to  be  greeted  by  the  welcome  sight  of  an  awning- 
post.  He  stopped,  and  regarded  it  for  a  longtime  with  critical 
gravity. 

“  This  will  answer  famously,”  said  he.  “  Tom  brags  that 
he  can  beat  me  with  his  arms  ;  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  Any 
how,  his  legs  are  no  great  shakes.  There’s  no  more  mus¬ 
cle  in  them  than  there  is  an  unstarched  shirt  collar ;  and  I 
don’t  believe,  if  he  was  to  practise  for  ten  years,  he  could 
hang  by  his  toes,  swing  up  and  catch  hold.  Ho,  that  he 
couldn’t ;  I’m  the  boy,  and  I’ll  exercise  at  it.” 

It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  resolve  than  to  execute.  Mr. 
Grigsby  found  it  impossible  to  place  himself  in  the  requisite 
antipodean  posture. 

“  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  1  All  the  supper 
must  have  settled  down  in  my  toes,  for  my  boots  feel  heavier 
than  fifty-sixes.  My  feet  are  completely  obfuscated,  while  my 
head  is  as  clear  as  a  bell.  But  *  never  despair’  is  the  motto — ■ 
here’s  at  it  once  more,”  continued  he,  making  another  des¬ 
perate  but  ineffectual  effort. 

An  individual  with  a  white  hat  and  with  his  hands  deeply 
immersed  in  the  pockets  of  his  shooting  jacket,  now  advanced 
from  the  tree  against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  while 
chuckling  at  the  doings  of  Mr.  Grigsby. 

“  Hay,  whiskers,  what’s  the  fun  in  doing  that,  particularly 
when  you  can’t  do  it  V’  said  he. 

“  Can  you  hang  by  your  toes,  stranger  ?  Because  if  you 
can,  you’ll  beat  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  bragging.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  believe  I  can.  The  fact  is  I  always  try  to  keep 
this  side  up  with  care.  I  never  could  see  the  use  of  shaking 
a  man  up  like  a  little  bottle  of  physic.  I  can  mix  myself  to 
my  own  taste  without  that.” 

“You’ve  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  whatever  you  may  have 
for  yourself.  Gymnastics  stir  up  the  sugar  of  a  man’s  consti¬ 
tution,  and  neutralize  the  acids.  Without  ’em,  he’s  no  bet- 
ler  than  a  bottle  of  pepper  vinegar — nothing  but  sour  punch.” 

“  V ery  likely ;  but  I’ll  have  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  hang¬ 
ing  to  an  awning-post.  If  it  was  like  a  brewer’s  horse  in  Old 
Grimes,  and  you  could  drink  up  all  the  beer  by  turning  your 
head  where  your  feet  should  be,  perhaps  I  might  talk  to  you 
about  it.” 

Grigsby,  however,  by  dint  of  expatiating  on  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  gymnastics,  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  stranger 
to  make  the  attempt. 

“How,”  said  he,  “let  me  bowse  you  up,  and  if  you  can 
hang  by  your  toes.  I’ll  treat  handsome.” 

Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,”  replied  the  stranger  with  a 
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grin,  as  he  grasped  the  cross-bar— “  hoist  my  heels  and  look 
sharp.” 

Jacob  chuckled  as  he  took  the  stranger  by  the  boots,  in¬ 
tending  to  give  him  a  fall  if  possible,  and  to  thrash  him  if  he 
grumbled ;  but  the  victim’s  hold  was  insecure,  and  he  tumbled 
heavily  upon  his  assistant,  both  rolling  on  the  bricks  together. 

“  Fire  and  tow  !”  ejaculated  Grigsby. 

“  Now  we’re  mixed  nicely,”  grunted  the  stranger,  as  he 
scrambled  about.  “  If  any  man  gets  more  legs  and  arms  than 
belong  to  him,  they’re  mine.  Hand  over  the  old  ones,  and 
let’s  have  a  complete  set.” 

“  This  will  never  do,”  said  Grigsby,  after  they  had  regained 
their  feet,  and  still  intent  on  his  design.  “  It  will  never  do 
in  the  world — you’re  so  confoundedly  awkward.  Come,  have 
at  it  again  ;  once  more  and  the  last.” 

“  Young  people,”  interposed  a  passing  official,  “if  you  keep 
a  cutting  didoes,  I  must  talk  to  you  both  like  a  Dutch  uncle. 
Each  of  you  must  disperse  ;  I  can’t  allow  no  insurrection  about 
the  premises.  If  you  ain’t  got  no  dead-latch  key,  and  the 
nigger  won’t  set  up,  why  I’ll  take  you  to  the  corporation  free- 
and-easy,  and  lock  you  up  till  daylight,  and  we’ll  fetch  a  walk 
after  breakfast  to  converse  with  his  honour  on  matters  and 
things  in  general.’’ 

“Very  well,”  answered  Grigsby — “but  now  you’ve  made 
your  speech,  do  you  think  you  could  hang  by  your  toes  to  that 
post  1” 

“  Pooh  !  pooh  !  don’t  be  redikalis.  When  matters  is  solemn, 
treat  ’em  solemn.” 

“  Why,  I  ain’t  redikalis — we’re  at  work  on  science.  I’m 
pretty  well  scienced  myself,  and  I  want  to  get  more  so.” 

“  Instead  of  talking,  you’d  better  paddle  up  street  like  a 
white-head.  Go  home  to  sleep  like  your  crony — see  bow  he 
shins  it.” 

“  I  will,”  said  Grigsby,  who  likes  a  joke  occasionally,  and  is 
very  good  humoured  when  it  is  not  safe  to  be  otherwise — “  I 
will,  if  you’ll  tell  me  what’s  the  use.  In  the  first  place, 
home’s  a  fool  to  this — and  as  for  sleeping,  it’s  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental.” 

“  Do  go,  that’s  a  good  boy — I  don’t  want  to  chaw  you  right 
up,  but  I  must  if  you  stay.” 

“I  snore  when  I’m  asleep — and  when  I  do,  Tom  puts  his 
foot  out  of  bed  till  it’s  cold,  and  then  claps  it  to  my  back.  He 
calls  it  firing  me  off  on  the  cold  pressure  principle.” 

“  What  a  cruel  Tom  !  But  why  don’t  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut  ?  You  should  never  wear  it  open  when  you’re  asleep.” 

“  If  I  did,  my  dreams  would  get  smothered.  Besides,  I  like 
to  look  down  my  throat,  to  see  what  I’m  thinking  about.” 
s  5 
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“  Don’t  quiz  me,  young  man.  Some  things  is  easy  to  put-up 
with,  and  some  things  is’nt  easy  to  put  up  with  ;  and  quizzing 
a  dignittery  is  one  of  the  last.  If  there  is  any  thing  I  stands 
upon,  it’s  dignitty.” 

“  Dignitty  made  of  pipe-stems,  isn’t  it?” 

“  My  legs  is  pretty  legs.  They  ain’t  so  expressive  as  some 
what’s  made  coarser  and  cheaper ;  but  they’re  slim  and  gen¬ 
teel.  But  legs  are  neither  here  nor  there.  You  must  go 
home,  sonny,  or  go  with  me'” 

“Well,  as  I’m  rather  select  in  my  associations,  and  never 
did  admire  sleeping  thicker  than  six  in  a  bed  at  the  outside. 
I’ll  go  home,  put  a  woollen  stocking  on  Tom’s  foot,  and  take 
a  pint  of  sleep  :  I  never  try  more,  for  my  constitution  won’t 
stand  it.  But  to-morrow  I’ll  swing  by  my  toes,  1  promise 
you.” 

“  Go,  then.  Less  palaver  and  more  tortle.” 

“  Tortelons  nous — good  night ;  I’m  off  to  my  lit.” 

The  censor  morum  wrapping  himself  in  his  consequence, 
paused,  looked  grave  until  Grigsby  turned  the  corner,  and 
then,  relaxing  his  dignitty,  laughed  creakingly,  like  a  rusty 
door. 

*  *  *  * 

Jacob  Grigsby  moved  homeward,  his  temper  souring  as  he 
proceeded,  and  as  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the  evening  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  off.  Some  people,  by  the  way,  are  always  good- 
humoured  abroad,  and  reserve  their  savage  traits  for  home 
consumption.  Of  this  class  is  Grigsby. 

Where  he  boards,  the  rule  is  to  stow  thick — three  in  a  bed 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  and,  in  the  colder  season,  by  way 
of  saving  blankets,  four  in  a  bed  is  the  rule.  Now,  even 
three  in  a  bed  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  arrangement  at  the 
best,  when  the  parties  are  docile  in  their  slumbers,  and  lie 
“  spoon  fashion,”  all  facing  the  same  way,  and  it  is  terrible  if 
one  of  the  triad  be  of  an  uneasy  disposition.  Grisby’s  “  par- 
deners,”  however,  are  quiet  lads,  and  there  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  three  that  turn  about  shall  be  the  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  middle  place,  which  therefore  falls  to  his  share 
every  third  week — one  week  in,  and  two  weeks  out — the  soft 
never  to  be  monopolized  by  any  one  individual,  and  nobody  to 
turn  round  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Grigsby 
is  borne  down  by  the  majority ;  but  when  it  is  his  week  in, 
he  is  worse  than  the  armed  rhinoceros  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger,  so 
ferocious  are  his  ebullitions  of  wrath. 

It  happened  to  be  his  week  “in,”  the  thought  whereof 
moved  his  ire,  and  he  ascended  the  stairs  with  the  energetic 
tread  of  an  o5,  set  fire  to  the  cat’s  tail  with  the  candle,  and 
poked  a  long  nine  down  Carlo’s  throat. 

“  Ha  !”  saicl  Jacob  as  as  be  kicked  open  the  door,  surveyed 
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his  sleeping  bedfellows,  and  flashed  the  light  in  their  eyes — 
“  mighty  comfortable  that  anyhow ;  but  I’ll  soon  spoil  it,  or 
I’m  not  a  true  Grigsby.” 

He  put  out  the  light,  and  in  full  dress— boot3,  hat,  great¬ 
coat,  body-coat,  and  pantaloons — muddy  as  he  was,  scrambled 
over  the  bed  two  or  three  times,  until  he  established  himself 
in  the  central  station  between  his  co-mates.  He  rolled  and  he 
tossed,  he  kicked  and  he  groaned,  until  the  whole  concern 
were  as  wide  awake  as  himself.’ 

“  Why,  Jaeob,  you’ve  got  your  boots  on,”  said  they. 

“  The  fact  is,  fellows,  the  cold  in  my  head  is  getting  worse, 
and  sleeping  in  boots  draws  down  the  inflammation.  It’s  a 
certain  cure.” 

“  But  you  don’t  intend  sleeping  with  your  hat  on  your 
head,  do  you  1” 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I’ve  got  holes  in  my  stockings  1  If  I 
don’t  keep  my  hat  on,  I’ll  be  sure  to  have  the  rheumatism  in 
my  big  toe.” 

“  Well,  we  won’t  stand  it,  no  how  it  can  be  fixed.” 

“Just  as  you  like — go  somewhere  else— I’ve  no  objection. 
I’m  amazing  comfortable.” 

“Why,  thunder  and  fury  !”  said  one,  jerking  up  his  leg, 
“  your  boots  are  covered  with  mud.” 

“  That  are  a  fact — you’ve  no  idea  how  muddy  the  streets 
are — I’m  all  over  mud — I  wish  you’d  blow  up  the  corporation. 
But  hang  it,  give  us  a  tip's  worth  of  sheet  and  a  ’levy’s  worth 
of  blanket.  That’s  the  way  I  like  ’em  mixed — some  lean  and 
a  good  deal  Of  fat,” 

So  saying,  Jacob  wound  himself  up  in  the  bed-clothes  with 
a  prodigious  flounder,  denuding  his  companions  entirely. 

Grigsby’s  co-mates  however,  knowing  that  “  who  would  be 
free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow,”  declared  war  against 
the  manifold  outrages  of  their  oppressor,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  gymnastic  powers,  succeeded  in  obtaining'  the  mastery. 
Much  enraged,  they  resolved  upon  carrying  him  down  stairs, 
and  placing  him  under  the  hydrant  as  a  punishment  for  his 
violations  of  the  social  compact,  and  were  proceeding  to  put 
their  determination  in  force,  when  Bobolink  and  the  rest 
of  the  boarders,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  popped  out  of  their 
chambers. 

“  What’s  the  fraction — vulgar  or  decimal  V’  said  Bobolink. 

“  Vengeance  !”  panted  Grigsby — “  revenge  !  I’m  insulted 
— let  me  go  !” 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  explained — all  cried  shame  upon 
Mr.  Jacob  Grigsby,  and  Mr.  Bobolink  constituted  himself  judge 
on  the  occasion. 

“  They  kicked  me  !”  roared  the  prisoner. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Bobolink,  “  but  as  they  hadn’t  their  boots 
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on,  it  wasn’t  downright  Mayor’s  court  assault  and  battery — 
only  an  insult  with  intent  to  hurt — assault  and  battery  in  the 
second  degree — a  species  of  accidental  homicide.  Perhaps 
you  were  going  down  stairs,  and  they  walked  too  quick  after 
you — toeing  it  swift,  and  ’most  walked  into  you.  What  was 
it  for?” 

“  Look  ye,”  said  Grigsby — “  it’s  very  late — yes,  it’s  nearly 
morning,  and  I  didn’t  take  time  to  fix  myself  for  a  regular 
sleep,  so  I  turned  in  like  a  trooper’s  horse,  and  that’s  the  whole 
matter.” 

“  Like  a  trooper’s  horse — how’s  that  ?” 

“  I’ll  explain,’’  said  one  of  the  spectators — “  to  turn  in  like 
a  trooper’s  horse  is  to  go  to  bed  all  standing,  ready  for  a  sudden 
call — parade  order — winter  uniform — full  dress — a  very  good 
fashion  when  you’ve  been  out  to  supper — convenient  in  case 
of  fire,  and  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  in  the  morning  when  you’re 
late  for  breakfast.” 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  tell  of  the  likes  on  the  part  of  a  white 
man.  They  served  you  right,  and  my  judgment  is,  as  you 
won’t  be  quiet,  that  you  be  shut  in  the  back-cellar  till  break¬ 
fast-time.  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  more  row.  If  you  don’t 
like  it,  you  can  appeal  afterwards.” 

“  Never  heerd  the  likes  !”  said  Jacob  contemptuously ; 
“  ain’t  a  bed  a  bed — ain’t  my  share  of  it,  my  share  of  it  ? — 
and  where’s  the  law  that  lays  down  what  sort  of  clothes  a 
man  must  sleep  in  ?  I’ll  wear  a  porcupine  jacket,  and 
sleep  in  it,  too,  if  I  like— yes,  Bpurs,  and  a  trumpet,  and  a 
spanner.” 

“  Put  him  in  the  cellar,”  was  the  reply,  and  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  the  sentence  was  laughingly  enforced. 

“  Bobolink,  let’s  out,  or  I’ll  burst  the  door — let’s  out — I 
want  vengeance !” 

“  Keep  yourself  easy — you  can’t  have  any  vengeance  till 
morning.  Perhaps  they’ll  wrap  some  in  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
keep  it  for  you.” 

But  in  the  morning  Grigsby  disappeared,  and  returned  no 
more. 


FINIS. 


H.  L.  M’Lane,  Printer,  Glasgow. 
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